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POLITICS AND FREIGHT RATES 

The statement by Chairman Clark, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, published in The Traffic 
World of August 20 with reference to his resignation 
from that body ought, we think, to put a stop to rumors 
that he resigned as a result of friction between himsel‘ 
and President Harding over the freight rate situation, 
It seems to be established without doubt that he re- 
signed for the reasons given by him and for no others. 

But, whatever the facts with regard to this particu- 
lar incident or this particular phase of the railroad situa- 
tion, and whatever the attitude taken by the President 
in his dealings with Mr. Clark with respect to freight 
rates, it is more or less apparent that there is a 
tendency right now for the administration in Washing- 
ton to attempt, if not to take control of the immediate 
rate situation, at least to control, in a measure, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as a body charged with 
the function of carrying out the policies of the ad- 
ministration. As illustrating the more or less current 
idea of what it is being attempted to do, we print the 
following July 30 bulletin of a confidential news bureau 
in Washington, which has come into our hands: 


“ T . © 
We are able to teport the following, the great 
significance of which in long-term planning is obvious: 


The elements now dominant in the Administration have 
reached the conclusion that, in view of the vast range of its 
hew powers, the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot con- 
tinue to be a detached body, after the manner of the Supreme 
Court, but must be vitalized and rejuvenated by being brought 
Mto closer contact with Administration purposes and plans. It 
must be made responsive, in a measure, to public opinion or be 
deprived of its extraordinary authority. The recognition of Mr. 
Clark was not an incident, but the beginning of a new epoch. 
The Administration is not reconciled to the backwardness of the 
Commission in rectifying rate inequalities. It feels that proper 
Consideration has not been given to an adjustment of heavy 
oe freight rates to the selling price of the commodities, 
llc business revival has been unnecessarily held up by 
Son is described as too great conservatism on the part of the 
~~ mission, which is governed too much by statistics and too 

e by “practical consideration.” A Commission is required, 


the policies of which can fit smoothly and quickly into general 
Administration policy. Unless a Commission can be got that 
will function in this way, the transportation act must be revised 
so as to minimize the likelihood of the Commission getting in 
the way of an Administration economic program. The first re- 
sult to flow from this situation will be a modification and reduc 
tion of freight rates and this will happen so soon as the proper 
setting has been arranged. The order should be ex parte, as 
was the case when rates were increased last summer. 

Note that in the recital of its accomplishments given out 
at the White House yesterday, the Administration takes credit 
to itself for the lowering of rediscount rates and other changes 
of policy by the Federal Reserve Board, which is only another 
way of saying that the Administration has already been able 
to bring the Federal Reserve Board into the relationship with 
the Administration which it is thought the Interstate Commerce 
Commission also should occupy. This was possible because the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency 
ale members of the board, but there are no such points of con- 
tact between the White House and the I. C. C. In a business 
way, there are three great and independent governmental agen- 
cies—the Federal Reserve Board, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the Shipping Board—to which is to be added a 
fourth in the form of a permanent Finance Corporation. No Ad- 
ministration can succeed unless these four bodies reflect its 
views. The only place such a reflection of views is not now 
fully assured is in the I. C. C. and that is why a sort of rebuild- 
ing of the Commission has been begun. It, too, will be in line 
very shortly. 


“We are not permitted to state where we secured 
the foregoing analysis, for very obvious reasons, but 
it may be relied on as_ being substantially accurate, 
whether denied or not. It visualizes what is now un- 
questionably the most important development in process 
in Washington as far as the theory of government regu- 
lation is concerned. ‘It is not our intent,’ says the 
responsible person to whom we have talked, ‘to put 
these great independent agencies of the government into 
politics, but they cannot be permitted to keep so far 
out of politics that public opinion and the election re- 
turns have no meaning for them whatever.’ ” 


” 


We do not vouch for the reliability of the “tip 
contained in this bulletin and we do not know where 
the information on which it was issued came from. But 
we do say that the tone of the bulletin is not incon- 
sistent with what are understood to be the ideas of 
persons extremely close to President Harding nor with 
some other developments recently—notably the state- 
ment issued from the White House claiming credit for 
reduction in export grain rates. That the statement was 
not accurate is not the point just now, but rather that the 
White House should interest itself in the situation, or, 
having interested itself, assert publicly that it had 
brought about freight rate reductions. 


Of course, there is nothing sacred about the present 
method—except that it is the lawful one—of regulating 
freight rates. If the people, through Congress, decide 
to change the method and place the Commission under 
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GULF, MOBILE & NORTHERN 
RAILROAD 


Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern R. R. 


DAILY Thru Merchandise Package Cars from 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, and WEEKLY Thru 
Refrigerator Package Cars from CHICAGO to 
UNION, MERIDIAN, LAUREL, MISS., and 
MOBILE, ALA., via 


I.C. R. R.—Jackson, Tenn.—G. M. & N. R.R. 


Daily Thru Package Cars 


ARRIVE LEAVE 
Chicago St. Louis 


10:00 p.m. 7:00 p.m. 

Union . . .| 11:36 a.m. 3rd day | 11:36 a.m. 2nd day 
Meridian . .| 3:05 p.m. 3rd day | 3:05 p.m. 2nd day 
Laurel . . .| 4:20 p.m. 3rd day pe p.m. 2nd day 


Mobile . . .| 4:10 a.m. 4th day 0 a.m. 3rd day 





Weekly Thru Refrigerator Package Cars 


Leave CHICAGO every Thursday night for LAUREL and 
MOBILE, and every Friday night for MERIDIAN, moving 
on same schedules as Daily Package Cars, and offering unex- 
celled service for the handling of Butter, Cheese. Eggs, Fresh 
Meats, and other perishables from North and West to desti- 
nation points named and to Mobile for Export. 


Route: “I. C.-G.M. & N. Package Cars” 
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The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Co. 


With its connections 
“THE SHORT LINE FROM COAST TO COAST” 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad is the short line on traffic routing to and through Kansas City avoid- 
ing the larger terminals. 


Through St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and connections it reaches the Southwest, West and Northwestern territories, and 
is a natural intermediate line on through traffic between the East and West, North and South. , 

The thorough co-ordination existing between the traffic and operating departments coupled with motive power of high 
class and condition assures efficient handling of traffic. 

FAST FREIGHT schedules are uniformly maintained between Springfield, Decatur, Tuscola, Indianapolis, Rushville, 
Connersville, Hamilton, Cincinnati, and all points on its line and beyond these junctions in Central Freight Association and 
New York, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Baltimore, Rochester, Norfolk, Richmond and all Eastern, Southern and 
Southeastern points, 

Fast Freight Service in connection with all Fast Freight Lines Routes. 


J. A. SIMMONS, General Traffic Manager C. 1. & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. R. B. KINKAID, Assistant General Freight Agent 
For information as to Rates, Routes, Service, etc., ask any Railway Pomel or address the C. I. & W. R. R. at any of the following points, where we have 


eneral Agents: 
cL & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 201 Mercantile Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1210 Barclay Bldg., New York 
330 Reisch Building, Springfield, Ill. 337 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 728 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
894 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 312 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 509 Wesley-Roberts Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
107 Railway Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 41 Porter Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 514 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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the administration or to replace it with some other body 
that shall be dominated by the administration, that is 
their privilege. But until they do so decide—and we 
do not believe they will ever do it with their eyes open 
—the method prescribed by the law is the one that 
must be followed. Under the law the administration— 
which means the President and the agencies which he 
controls—has nothing whatever to do with freight rates. 
Congress, may, if it chooses, order the Commission to 
adjust specific rates, but it has never chosen to do things 
that way. The Commission is its agent and it relies 
on the judgment of its agent within certain prescribed 
limits. That is the way we should continue to operate. 
But undoubtedly we are in danger from two sources 
at this time. The first is from usurpation by administra- 
tion officials of the functions of the Commission in 
certain respects, or great embarrassment for the Com- 
mission from their attempts to do so; the second is 
from a movement organized in Congress to change 
legally the method of railroad regulation. 

To a great extent either or both of these possibili- 
ties may be forestalled if they are foreseen. The Com- 
mission should take extra precautions to see that its 
decisions and rulings, as well as its informal advice, 
are wise and statesmanlike and not restricted by too 
much regard for technicality and routine. The car- 
riers should co-operate with all good suggestions for 
rate adjustments that promise relief to depressed busi- 
ness where such suggestions may be put into effect with- 
out unfairness to themselves. The buyers of transporta- 
tion should study the subject with a somewhat wider 
vision than is found in some of them and should at 
least refrain from permitting their own individual griev- 
ances to be used as propaganda for the breaking down 
of the present plan of regulation, unless and until some- 
thing admittedly better is found. 


DELAY IN THE SENATE 

What a pity it is that, under the rules of the United 
States Senate, it is possible for. a few railroad.baiters like 
Senator LaFollette to delay action on a measure of such 
importance to the transportation and general business 
situation as the railroad funding bill, so that Congress 
was unable to pass it before the beginning of the recess, 
which will last until the latter part of September. Ac- 
tion now is impossible before the first of October at the 
earliest. In the meantime, recognition by the Adminis- 
tration, the railroads, the shippers, business generally, 
and even the majority of the Senate itself, of the useful- 
ness of this proposed act as a relief measure and one of 
the few things that the government might do to restore 
business to normalcy, has availed nothing, either with 
men of the LaFollette type, or with the Senate of which 
he is a member to put him and his ilk where they be- 
long. We suppose that, sooner or later, the bill will be- 


come a law, but prompt action would have helped 
greatly. 


LABOR BOARD DECREE ENFORCEMENT 

If, as President Rea, of the Pennsylvania, says in 
his statement to the Labor Board, 65.5 per cent of the 
employes on his lines are in favor of the agreements 
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now in force, it seems to us that the easiest course for 
him to follow would be to carry out the board’s order 
and allow his employes to re-elect representatives, since 
that would, of course, result in a retention of the con- 
tracts. Mr. Rea himself says that the matter is so trivial 
that it does not fall under the jurisdiction of the board. 
Why, then, all the fuss? 

We have expressed ourselves, on several occasions, 
regarding the apparent injustice of the labor sections of 
the transportation act, which provide for a Labor Board, 
invest it with full authority for deciding all disputes be- 
tween the railroads and their employes, and then over- 
look the detail of providing some method by which its 
decrees may be enforced. The inevitable outcome ot 
this oversight has been that the railroads, which are 
run by law-abiding citizens, with the interests of the 
country at large at heart—to an extent, at least—have 
felt themselves bound to obey the mandates of that 
body, in spite of the fact that some of the orders worked 
serious hardships on the carriers. On the other hand, 
a decision such as the wage decreases of July 1, is a 
signal for strike votes on the part of the labor organi- 
zations. 

Contemplating the two sides of this question, we 
have been frankly curious as to what would be the out- 
come were one or more of the railroads to refuse to 
carry out one of the board’s orders. Perhaps the offi- 
cials of the Pennsylvania are also curious. And perhaps 
they, the public, and we are to have our curiosity allayed. 


WHY A MERCHANT MARINE? 

The question in the caption of this editorial was 
asked by us in an editorial in our July 23 issue. That 
editorial has caused considerable comment and some 
criticism. We do not resent the latter nor do we 
desire to escape it when properly directed and expressed. 
But we do not wish to be misunderstood. In the first 
place, we did not take a decided attitude, but asked for 
light on the subject, though we were inclined to the 
view that most of our readers, with more or less ac- 
curacy, attribute to us. We do not oppose or question 
the desirability of a merchant marine as such. We 
think it would be a fine thing. But we do question the 
wisdom of attempting to construct or maintain such a 
thing if it has to be done in whole or in part by taxa- 
tion of the public. In other words, we do not think 
the question is one that can or ought to be settled by 
waving the flag. It is an economic and not a patriotic 
problem. We question the policy, not of a merchant 
marine, but of a government-aided merchant marine. 
AGREEMENTS, NATIONAL AND OTHERWISE 

In spite of the fact that the public and the rail- 
road managements apparently agree with the opinion of 
Congress, as expressed in section 15a of the interstate 
commerce act and section 301 of the transportation 
act, there still remains one railroad administrative body 
that persists in considering the railroads as a national 
system. We refer to the U. S. Railroad Labor Board, 
which last week promulgated a series of overtime rules 
for application on such railroads as had not as yet reached 
agreements with their employes on that subject. These 
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rules, while ostensibly superseding those carried in the 
national agreements, really duplicate them, except in 
some minor details. 

Although the decision carrying these rules exempts 
“any particular carrier which may have agreed with its 
employes upon any one or more of said rules,” the gen- 
eral public is likely to be misled in considering such 
a statement. At the time this was written there had 
reached the board only 236 agreements and there was 
no way of telling how many of these contained over- 
time rules that agreed with those promulgated by the 
board. It is safe to say that not another agreement of 
the remaining 2100 will be received with overtime rules 
at least as desirable for the workers, because all that 
will be necessary in order to make those issued by the 
board operative will be for the workers to object to any 
others which the road management may propose. 

The decision abrogating the national agreement as 
published in April, held over the employes the penalty 
of having these agreements peremptorily repealed be- 
fore the effective date of the decision in case the work- 
ers did not do their utmost to aid in negotiating new 
rules. A similar penalty would be imposed, the de- 
cision said, in case the executives proved refractory, by 
extending the national agreements indefinitely. When 
the effective date, July 1, approached, however, the 
board simply extended the national agreements until 
new rules could be decided on, thus, in effect, imposing 
the penalty for the delay on the railroads without even 
a cursory investigation to discover to whom the blame 
should be attached. 

It is now proposed by the board to issue additional 
rules for general application from time to time. This 
course, it seems, is necessary because, were the board 
to consider separately each of the propositions as sub- 
mitted, years might pass before all were disposed of. 
In the decision covering the overtime rule, the board 
justifies its position by asserting that the first submis- 
sion of disagreed rules from one individual carrier re- 
quired three weeks of daily consideration before a dis- 
position could be made. 

The situation appears to have simmered down to 
the fact that it is necessary for the railroads to surrender 
their rights to deal individually with their employes on 
account of inadequate facilities for handling the matters 
by outside agencies. If such is to be the case it would 
have been better for the government never to have put 
its finger into the pie. The transportation act provides 
for boards of adjustment to be formed by any carrier 
or group of carriers and their employes. But, as in all 
other sources of contention between railroad manage- 
ment and employes, the possibility of reaching agree- 
ments regarding the founding of these district courts, 
so to speak, was wafted away by the same section of the 
act because it also provided for the founding of the 
board. 

Since this high court of railroad labor has been in 
operation, it appears to have become impossible to set- 
tle even the smallest. dispute anywhere except in its 
chambers. The seniority rights of some brakeman or 
the shortage in pay of some track laborer must be made 


the subject of a special hearing and decision. It is as if 
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we were to see John Smith arraigned before the Supreme 
Court of the United States for stealing a watermelon. 
Meanwhile, the railroads, which pleaded for a re- 
moval of the national agreements so that they might be 
able to negotiate rules with their own employes and 
asked that rates of pay be established on the ‘basis of 
the level of wages in their particular territories, find 
themselves being slowly bound by a new national agree- 
ment and still paying the same rate of pay for a section 
hand, whether he is working in the snow of northern 
Minnesota or the hot sands of southern Texas. 


FINLEY ON TRANSPORTATION 


No one realizes better the improvements in rail facilities 
that are necessary at thousands of places throughout the coun- 
try than the railroad executive, and no one is .more anxious 
that these improvements should be made, said W. H. Finley, 
president of the Chicago & North Western Railway, in an ad- 
dress on “Transportation,” before the Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce, August 22. 

‘“‘We know they are needed,” he said, “but we have no money 
with which to undertake such work; we are not earning enough 
to meet our interest charges. To obtain the money for such 
work it is necessary that we show sufficient earning power to 
convince investors that we can earn enough to pay the interest 
charges, and to show such earning power it is necessary that 
we have a level of rates that will return, at least, the amount 
fixed by the Esch-Cummins act as a fair return on our invest- 
ment. 

“At the present time there is a widespread belief that the 
prevailing level of freight rates is responsible for the present 
business depression. Gentlemen, the economic ills that all the 
nations of the world are suffering from today are more basic, 
more fundamental than a question of freight rates. For many 
years before the world war the carriers, realizing their desperate 
plight, due to diminishing returns, petitioned the interstate com- 
merce commission to permit a raise in rates, so that he ecar- 
riers might be placed upon a sound financial basis. In general, 
there was a united opposition to these increases on the part of 
shippers and the public, and the railroads were gradually brought 
to a point where they were unable to produce revenue sufficient 
to attract any new capital into the industry.” 

Mr. Finley said that at the beginning of 1921 it was costing 
the railroads three times as much to produce transportation 
as in 1913, whereas the product was being sold for only a little 
more than half of what it brought in 1918. The dissatisfaction 
with the present rates, he said, was due to the fact that rate 
increases were not spread out over ten years, which should have 
been the case in justice to the carriers. : 

The speaker pointed to the numerous improvements, such 
as grade crossings and track elevations, which local authorities 
were forcing the railroads to make and pointed out that ex- 
penditures for such improvements were not yielding the rail- 
roads any return. He quoted the Commission’s decision in the 
western live stock case, to prove his contention that the car- 
riers “are in no position to suffer extensive reductions in operat- 
ing revenue.” 


In closing, Mr. Finley paid a tribute to Chairman Clark of 
the Commission. He said: 

“Mr. Clark has performed very valuable service during his 
long connection with the Interstate Comnmierce Commission. Dur- 
ing the past five years Mr. Clark has acted as chairman of that 
body almost continuously. The transportation act of 1920 im- 
posed duties on the Commission involving greater interests and 
of more far-reaching effect than anything that ever came before 
a similar tribunal in the past. Much of this work was done by 
Mr. Clark. During his long service with the Commission he has 
become a close student of all the matters relating to his duties 
as commissioner. He gave up a large part of his life to this 


work and in his retirement his record will stand as a monument 
to his credit.” 


PARCEL POST TAX 

The reason why the tax on parcel post shipments was not 
eliminated along with the other transportation taxes in the reve 
nue bill was given by Representative Hawley, in debate on the 
measure. He said some question had been raised as to why 
the tax was removed on express shipments and not on parcel 
post. 

“The reason for that is,” said he, “that the express rate 
applies to carload lots as well as to smaller shipments. In the 
shipment of perishable commodities like fruit immense qual- 
tities are sent by express. The tax on parcel post applies to 4 


very limited amount of articles or shipments that would be 
directly in competition with the express, and the express tx 


with a heavy burden on commodities which could but ill afford to 
bear the tax.” 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Shippers as Railroad Directors.—Although Europe’s railroads 
are inferior to America’s, they do some things in Europe that, 
it is believed, will attract favorable attention in the United States 
—perhaps a generation hence. In ,.England and Germany the 
government is making provision for a larger participation in 
the regulation of the railroads by the shipper. In England re- 
organization and consolidation of the railroad companies, pro- 
vided for in pending legislation,affords opportunity for parliament 
to say that shippers shall be represented in the boards of direc- 
tors and on the bodies that regulate rates. In Germany a bill 
before the imperial council provides for local advisory boards to 
deal with rates and service, three-fourths of the membership of 
which are to be chosen by chambers of commerce, industrial or- 
ganizations and other “corporate economic bodies,” while the 
state is to appoint the other fourth. 

What they are doing and proposing to do in the two chief in- 
dustrial states of Europe seems to be exactly the reverse of what 
is being done in this country. The Commission, by means of its 
decisions in the second industrial railways case, is putting a 
penalty on railroads constructed with the money of those who 
will give them their chief tonnage. If large shippers were to 
be placed on the boards of directors of a considerable number 
of railroads, the Commission, if it adhered to its views, might 
have to put big railroads with such directors on the list of those 
suspected of a willingness to give preferences to some shippers. 
The Commission’s penalty on the industrial railroads is based on 
what more than one man thinks is obiter, in the Supreme Court’s 
opinion in the tap line case. The point in that case was that the 
tap lines were common carriers, and, as such, entitled to a divi- 
sion out of the joint through rate. The court said that was so. 
Then it added an “of course,” to the effect that the Commis- 
sion could supervise the divisions to prevent rebates. Thereupon 
the Commission prescribed divisions based on mileage, just as if 
it were certain that conditions on every tap line were so nearly 
identical that divisions based on mileage would be equitable. In 
the came way it is prescribing the modified average demurrage 
scheme for industrial railroads as a substitute for the per diem 
agreement, on the assumption that that will be a reasonable 
limitation upon the earnings of the industrial railroads. One 
of the queries that has arisen is: Under what section of the 
law can the Commission put out an order to prevent undue pref- 
erences, unless and until there has been a showing that the ex- 
isting order does result (not may result) in undue preference 
and advantage for the proprietary interest, such showing to be 
in dollars and cents, and not a mere expression of opinion? 





Distinguishing Between Natural and Synthetic Oils.—Some 
one should page Dr. Wiley, one time defender of the women 
and babies of the land from the machinations of the “food dope- 
sters,” as he and his supporters called those who permitted food 
manufacturers to use benzoic acid as a preservative. The Com- 
mission, in No. 11459, A. M. Todd Co. against the Ann Arbor 
and others, approved an identical rating on oil of wintergreen, 
natural and synthetic, and said that it was impracticable to make 
arate distinction between the two. The good old doctor ought 
to be paged because his followers used to rage when anyone 
spoke of methyl salicylate as wintergreen. They raged if anyone 
dared suggest that the wintergreen oil obtained from coal tar 
could possibly have the medicinal properties of the oil obtained 
from the distillation of the herb. In the same way they became 
Wroth if anyone suggested that benzoic acid, also known as ben- 
zoate of soda, was no more harmful than the acid obtained from 
the juice of-crushed apples. That same school waxed indignant 
Over anything being called whiskey that was not made in the 
way in which they preferred to have theirs made. The fact that 
benzoic acid could be made by crushing cranberries and allowing 
that juice to ferment made no difference to them. The fact that 
benzoate of soda was obtained from the coal tar, which probably 
is the quintessence of millions of bushels of cranberries con- 
verted into coal, made no difference to them. Anything coming 
from coal tar was anathema to them. Some were unkind enough 
to suggest that the good old doctor was prejudiced against any- 
thing coming from coal tar because he studied the French books 
on chemistry, while those who believed in coal tar products 
Studied the German text books. The French government for 
years maintained madder root farms so it might obtain the red 
for the trousers of the French infantry in the old-fashioned way, 
rather than from the coal tar dyes produced by the hated boches. 
If the doctor were still the head of the food and drugs section 
of the department of agriculture, the Commhission might expect 
a rebuke from him for daring to say that natural and synthetic 
oil of wintergreen are so near alike it requires a chemical an- 
alysis to say which is which. 





Inaccurate Rate Information.—Fearful and wonderful rate 
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information is frequently purveyed to the members of associa- 
tions of shippers that have Washington offices. One ofthe most 
wonderful offices in Washington, in that regard, was one main- 


tained by fruit and vegetable shippers from California. That 
office used to send out bulletins that contained information which 
might usually be classed as “important and wonderful, if true.” 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, in its News Letter No. 
33 announced that the 7.5 cents reduction in export grain rates 
was in effect on August 22, although on that date the tariffs 
making the reduction effective in September had not reached the 
files of the Commission. In that same letter it announced that 
the Central Freight Association lines also had made a 4.5 cent 
reduction on domestic grain. The Bureau was not so sure about 
the 4.5 cent reduction on domestic grain because near the end 
of the thirteen line item on the subject it used the words “if 
500 cars are shipped and the reduction of 4.5 cents is made ef- 
fective, it will mean a saving of $6,000 to the producers in Michi- 
gan.” Yet in the introductory sentence the assertion was made, 
without qualification, that both the 7.5 and 4.5 cent reductions 
had been made. The farmer who reads the reports from the 
White House and the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
then the grain market reports will acquire a bad case of stra- 
bismus if he makes any effort to reconcile them. 





Government Ownership in Germany.—Among other things 
coming out of Germany, in addition to propaganda, is a report 
indicating that in the home of Karl Marx the teachings of the 
author of Das Kapital are being rejected to the extent that prep- 
arations are being made whereby the republic is to turn the state 
railroads over to a private corporation. In other words, the 
socialistic Germany is coming to the conclusion that public own- 
ership and operation constitute a delusion and a snare. The 
new chancellor, Dr. Wirth, has said that it is of no benefit to 
anybody to operate a system of railroads the deficits of which 
are paid from the public treasury; that really that is an ostrich- 
like operation whereby the truth is concealed from those who 
foot the bills. A hard-boiled old soldier is in charge of the Ger- 
man railroads, and four times in the last two years he has raised 
rates. In addition, he discharged 37,000 mechanics working by 
the hour in the state railway repair shops and told them he would 
not need them until they were ready to come back on his terms, 
chief of which was piece work, under which system every man 
would be paid according to the product delivered by him. At the 
same time, he routed out a lot of bureaucratic barnacles from 
among the higher and middle class officials, thereby making the 
Prussian doctor of laws who made the rules for superman effi- 
ciency utter loud cries of pain. In 1920 the deficit was 16,000,- 
000,000 marks. This year the deficit is expected to be only 
6,500,000 marks. In 1919 the railroads were operating only 17 
per cent of the number of trains that were running in 1914, prior 
to the outbreak of the war. Last June, it was announced, the 
train service had been restored to 65 per cent of what it was 
pre-war, notwithstanding that, under the treaty of peace, Ger- 
many had to surrender 5,000 of her best docomotives and 150,000 
of her best freight cars. Such a loss of equipment would cripple 
American railroads to a point where the present volume of ton- 
nage would be just about all they could handle. It is believed 
there is a bit of propaganda in the declarations about how well 
General Groener has done in restoring service, but if the other 
declarations about the state giving up the railroads and the 
substitution of the piece work system for the hourly pay sys- 
tem are propaganda, it is suggested, they must have been put 
out for a purpose that is not exactly obvious. Groener has also 
taken steps for a reasonable application of the eight-hour day. 
He proposes, among other things, that the crossing watchman 
out on a stretch of track in a sparsely settled section shall work 
more hours than the engine driver, who has a comparatively 
hard strain all the time he is on the road, before he can call it a 
day and go home. Judging from reports, General Atterbury and 
General Groener, even if enemies, would manifest a sheepish 
admiration for each other if it were seemly for them to ex- 
change letters on the subject of the management of the per- 
sonnel. 





The Changing Senate.—Need for some kind of organization 
in Congress that will be able to translate the wish of the ma- 
jority of the party in control of the House and the Senate, it is 
believed, was never more clearly shown than at present. Con- 
gress has been in session for four months. The House has 
passed three important bills, but the Senate is lagging. If the 
House had got through earlier, the Senate would not be so far 
behind a reasonable schedule. The House must act first on 
revenue legislation, whether it be a tariff or an internal revenue 
tax bill. The longer the House wallows around in its lubberly 
fashion, the longer the Senate will have to wait before it can 
begin its work. It is all “bunk,” many believe, that constitutional 
provision saying that revenue legislation must originate in the 
House. 

The fathers, when they made the constitution, had an idea 
that the Senate would be a decidedly aristocratic body, uninflu- 
enced by the popular clamor. Therefore they argued that pro- 


posals to spend the people’s money should originate in the sup- 
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posedly popular branch of Congress, and not among the aristo- 
crats, who were to represent the states, as states, and not the 
proletariat. That kind of Senate may have been the fact once, 
but not within the memory of men now living. Senators were 
and are now just as anxious to obtain popular approval as a 
member of the House possibly can be. The mere fact that sena- 
tors, until a few years ago, were elected by the legislatures of 
the states, made no difference. Senators, with some exceptions, 
then had to achieve popular approval, else their parties could 
not obtain or retain control of legislatures; and without legisla- 
tures in their control party leaders could do nothing. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the old-time senators had to give much attention to 
the trend of public opinion, because they frequently were the 
leaders of the party and they had to see to it that men of their 
party got office in the various elections in which the senators 
themselves had no personal interest. 

Now there is no one in the House responsible to the party 
as a party, for the conduct of business, so why should the speaker 
or the chairman of a particular committee put forth any efforts 
to expedite public business? In the old days the party, in caucus, 
chose the speaker and, ipso facto, made him leader of the party 
in the House. He appointed lieutenants to be chairmen of the 
important committees. The chairmen constituted the rulers of 
the House. As a sort of executive committee, to help the speaker, 
there was a committee on rules, which was ruled by the three 
members of the party in control. The speaker and two of his 
appointees composed the majority party’s representation on the 
ruling body. That rules committee, consisting of the speaker 
and two assistants chosen by him, became responsible for the 
work of the House—and they got something done, and done in a 
reasonable time. Until they had whipped the matter into shape 
by means of informal conferences, in which each member had 
his way, nothing was brought forward. When something was 
brought forward, the ways had been greased and the bill was 
launched with celerity and in a form that had been tested before- 
hand. But the House is now in a “reform” era and not much 
better than a country school debating society. A. E, H. 


TIME FOR FILING CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Some time after the recess of Congress the House will be 
asked by Chairman Winslow of its committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce to pass Senate Bill 621, passed by the Senate 
on June 11. He promised to bring the bill forward after the 
recess. Unless the House utterly repudiates the chairman of 
one of its largest and most important committees, which is sel- 
dom done, it will be reasonable for shippers having claims not 
filed by September 1, for reparation on account of overcharges 
made during federal control to prepare such claims for filing 
as soon as the bill is passed and signed. 

The bill pertains only to claims for the return of over- 
charges. Claims for reparation on account of unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial rates were barred by the statute on the last 
day of February. The part of the law giving only a year for 
the filing of such claims was clear and never in doubt. 

Claims for the return of overcharges were never filed with 
the Commission prior to federal control. There has always 
been a question whether the Commission has the power to order 
reparation on account of overcharges. Its reports on that point 
are not clear. In fact, they seem to be of a conflicting char- 
acter. That point, however, is not pertinent to the matter in 
hand now, except to show how the question of an adequate 
period for the filing of claims for the return of overcharges 
arose. 

Early in the year the Railroad Administration, through 
Comptroller Tracy, who acted on a ruling by John F. Finerty, 
assistant chief counsel, held that section 206, requiring, by un- 
mistakable language, the filing of claims for reparation on ac- 
count of unreasonable rates, applied to “all” claims against the 
government arising during federal control. 

It took about a month for the significance of that ruling to 
be fully appreciated by shippers. Realization by them that they 
would be required to check their freight bills for the detection 
of overcharges during the twenty-six months of federal control, 
and the filing of such claims with the Commission before the 
end of one year after the expiration of federal control, produced 
a feeling akin to panic among the shippers. 

Ever since there had been such a thing as an act to regu- 
late commerce they had presented their overcharge claims to 
the railroads and such claims were settled by negotiation be- 
tween the shipper and carrier. When the latter denied that 
there had been an overcharge the matter was submitted to the 
Commission for consideration on its informal or special docket. 
lf the Commission held that there had been an overcharge the 
railroads usually paid. When settlement was impossible in that 
way the matter, if the shipper considered it important enough, 
was converted into a formal docket case, on an allegation that 
the rate or rates were in contravention of one or all of the first 
four sections. Then the Commission could hold, in a formal 
way, that it was an overcharge, which meant if the railroads 
refused to return the money that the Commission could refer 
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the matter to a grand jury and procure an indictment for vio- 
lation of the section forbidding the collection of more or less 
than the rate published in compliance with the sixth section. 

After the shippers realized that there was nothing to be 
done other than file before March 1, they sent about 60,000 sepa- 
rate and distinct documents relating to overcharges to the Com- 
mission’s files. Not all got in under the wire. 

Immediately thereafter steps were taken in Congress to 
extend the time for the filing of such claims. The Railroad Aq- 
ministration modified its holding so that filing of claims for 
what are known as straight overcharges, as distinguished from 
such as involved a construction of a doubtful tariff provision, 
could be made up to the end of the present month. 

The senate, on June 11, passed a bill extending the time 
for the filing with the Commission of overcharge claims until 
the end of two years after the expiration of federal control. 

Not a single effort has been put forward, in any organized 
way, to extend the time for the filing of claims for reparation 
on account of the violation of any section other than the sixth. 
The year given by the transportation act for the filing of such 
claims was so clear that shippers made their plans accordingly, 
and, generally speaking, there has been no suggestion for an 
extension of the time for making claims under any section other 
than the sixth. 

Only claims for reparation on account of overcharges have 
been under discussion, in Congress, in the Commission, or in 
the Railroad Administration, at any time since the end of the 
year allowed by the transportation act for the filing of claims 
It was only on account of Finerty’s construction of the claims 
section of the transportation law that any discussion of any 
kind of claims arose, and the only legislation that has been 
seriously proposed is that extending the time for the filing of 
claims arising out of overcharges. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Universal Portland Cement Co. has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 12701, The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. 
Cc. B. & @ ct al. 

The complaint in No. 12613, Indiana Refining Co., Inc., has 
been amended by making the A. C. L. and other carriers ad- 
ditional parties defendant. 

The Missouri Portland Cement Co. and the Universal Port- 
land Cement Co. have been permitted to intervene in No. 12704, 
The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co. has been permitted to intervene 
in No. 12773, Union Sulphur Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 

The Northeast Kentucky Coal Association has been per- 
mitted to intervene in No. 12698, Southern Ohio Coal Exchange 
vs. C. & O. et al. 

The Missouri Portland Cement Company and the Universal 
Portland Cement Company have been permitted to intervene 
in No. 12710, The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Complainants’ petition for rehearing in No. 11565, Providence 
Fruit & Produce Exchange et al. vs. Director-General, has been 
denied. 

Petition for reargument in No. 9086, Channel Chemical Co. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., filed by the Director-General, has been 
denied. 

The Missouri Portland Cement Co. has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 12702, The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. 
& Q. et al. 

The order entered in No. 10422, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. vs. Director-General, Midland Continental Railroad et al., 
has been modified so as to permit defendants Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern and Northern Pacific to establish rates in compliance 
therewith on one day’s notice. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
permitted to intervenet in No. 12862, Commerce Club of St. 
Joseph, Mo., vs. Alton & Southern et al. 

On petition of complainants, No. 10457, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. Director-General et al., has been reopened 
for reargument upon the sole question of whether reparation 
should be awarded. 


CLARK TO REMAIN UNTIL AUG. 31 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It was the understanding at the Commission, after the 
Senate had confirmed the nomination of Frederick I.. Cox, of 
New Jersey, as a member of the Commission, August 23, that 
Mr. Cox would wait until after August 31 to take the oath of 
office and qualify as a commissioner. That course of action 
will enable Chairman Clark to. remain on the Commission ut- 
til the date set forth in his resignation, it was said. 

It is understood that although the President did not, in 
accepting Mr. Clark’s resignation, specify the effective date of 
the acceptance, he intended that Clark should remain on the 
Commission until August 31, and made arrangements to that 
effect with Mr. Cox, in the event the nomination was confirmed 
before August 31. 
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TRANSIT RATES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismised No. 11193, Bell Lumber Co. 
et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western, Director-General et al., opinion 
No. 7093, 63 I. C. C. 225-9, holding the rates on lumber and other 
forest products, from points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana, to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, there 
unloaded, stored, sorted or treated, and then forwarded to points 
east and south of those points, were and are not unreasonable. 
The Commission found that some shipments had been over- 
charged and directed the refund of the excesses. 

The case grew out of the manner in which the carriers 
made rates under General Order 28. They added 5 cents, the 
maximum on lumber to “through shipments,” by adding 5 
cents to the combination in effect on June 24, 1918. A similar 
tule was not followed on the proportionals from the Twin 
Cities and Chicago until August 8 and 10, 1918. On February 
15, 1919, the carriers published a new rule providing for a 5- 
cent addition to the through rates on “continuous shipments.” 
The shipments moving on the proportionals, after stoppage at 
the points mentioned were subjected to the percentage increase 
in the proportionals in addition to the maximum of 5 cents 
on the inbound. In territory west of the western termini of 
the trunk lines the disparities ranged from 1 to 5 cents. To 
trunk line and New England they ranged from 9 to 11 cents. 

As to rates for the future, the carriers on April 13, 1921, 
satisfied the complainants by putting into effect rules authoriz- 
ing storage at Minnesota Transfer at 1.5 cents in addition to 
the joint rates. 

The Commission held that the complainants had not shown 
damage by reason of the alleged undue prejudice or unjust dis- 
crimination arising out of the widening of the spreads. 


MORGANTOWN & WHEELING DIVISIONS 


The Morgantown & Wheeling, a little road from Morgan- 
town, W. Va., to Brave, Pa., is entitled to a 40 per cent in- 
crease in its divisions from the Monongahela Railway, owned 
jointly by the Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
on all coal shipped since August 25, 1920. The Commission so 
held in a report on No. 12008, Morgantown & Wheeling et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al., opinion No. 7082, 63 
I. C. C. 197-9. The complaint was brought because the Mo- 
nongahela Railway has refused to increase the divisions in 
accordance with the opinion expressed by the Commission in 
Ex Parte 74. At present the complainant receives a division 
of 15 cents. The Railroad Administration reduced the division, 
in April, 1919, from 20 to 15 cents and that division has re- 
mained in effect ever since. The Pennsylvania, August 26, 
published a revised division sheet showing an increase in the 
division for the Monongahela and the Morgantown & Wheel- 
ing from 35 to 48.7 cents, but the whole increase has been 
retained by the Monongahela. Its excuse, Commissioner East- 
man who wrote the report said, was that the present division 
of 15 cents to the Morgantown is excessive. 

The Commission said that the only issue was as to whether 
the Morgantown was entitled to a 40 per cent increase. On that 
point the Commission made an affirmative answer. 

“Having availed themselves of our authorization to increase 
joint rates, defendants’ action in disavowing attendant obliga- 
tion to increase complainants’ (the Morgantown and its spe- 
cial receiver) was wholly unwarranted,” said Eastman. “If 
defendants were of the view that compliance with the finding 
would result in an excessive division to the Morgantown & 
Wheeling, it was their duty to fix a reasonable division by 
agreement with that carrier, or refer the matter to us for de- 
cision as provided by the act.” 

Eastman said the question of the reasonableness of the 
division was not before the Commission, but that if the Penn- 
sylvania and the Monongahela persist in their refusal to in- 
crease the division, the Morgantown and its special receiver 
Should bring the matter to the attention of the Commission 
by putting into issue the reasonableness of the division. 


JOINT RATES ON COAL 


Westmoreland group rates on soft coal, from points on the 
West Side Belt to destinations east of Harrisburg on the Penn- 
Sylvania, or reached by it through its connections, are to be 
established not later than November 15, according to the terms 
of an order issued by the Commission in No. 11253, Pittsburgh 

erminal Railroad & Coal Co. vs. Pennsylvania, Director-General 
et al., opinion No. 7079, 63 I. C. C., 179-83. In a report on that 
Case, written by Commissioner Eastman, the Commission held 
it unduly prejudicial for the Pennsylvania to refuse or fail to 
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make joint rates from mines on the West Side Belt to points 
east of Harrisburg, while making such rates on that basis from 
mines on the Peters Creek and Ellsworth branches of the Monon- 
gahela Railway, owned jointly by the Pennsylvania and the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, the tracks of which closely parallel those of 
the West Side Belt, owned by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
the successor of the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal. 

Joint rates are made by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. That 
road also applied the Westmoreland rate from points on the 
Monongahela as soon as the Western Maryland was completed. 
The Pennsylvania followed suit as to rates from mines on the 
Monongahela, but it refused to accord joint rates from points 
on the West Side Belt, although the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie had 
done so. Prior to that time rates from the Monongahela mines 
were 15 cents higher than rates from the Westmoreland group. 

The Pennsylvania and other defendants resisted the appli- 
cation for joint rates on the ground that they feared depletion 
of their car supply to mines already well served, as they con- 
tended, with outlets on the Westmoreland basis, to the west 
and to the east, and also upon the ground of unnecessary ex- 
pense in handling coal from the Belt. The complainant: denied 
that it had satisfactory outlet to the east through the Lake Erie, 
pointing out at the time of the hearing that that route was 
embargoed. The complainant added that that route was not 
satisfactory at any time because somewhat circuitous, and also 
because that route does not reach certain piers and other de- 
sirable points or delivery that are available to the operators in 
the Westmoreland group with whom they come into competition. 
They further pointed out that the Westmoreland group of mines 
had the use not only of the Lake Erie but the Pennsylvania as 
well, and that that was exactly what they desired. 


PER DIEM ON INDUSTRIAL ROADS 


The modified average’ agreement prescribed by the Com- 
mission in the Birmingham Southern case, 61 I. C. C., 551, is to 
be made operative on the Lake Erie & Fort Wayne, the Chicago 
Short Line, the Manufacturers’ Junction, the Lakeside & Marble- 
head, the Valley, and the Bay Terminal, on or before October 
17. This will be in compliance with the Commission’s further 
order in No. 4181, Second Industrial Railways Case, opinion No. 
7065, 63 I. C. C., 122-4, 

In the Birmingham Southern case, the Commission held that 
the per.diem agreement that exists between other common car- 
riers would not be the proper pasis for settlements between an 
industrial railroad, the stock of which is owned by a large user 
of the facilities of the industrial line, and its trunk line connec- 
tions, but that a modified average agreement would be the proper 
one. That puts the industrial railroad in a class somewhere 
between that of a shipper who has executed the average agree- 
ment and a common carrier not handicapped by having its stock 
controlled by a shipper. The Commission condemned the per 
diem agreement as unsuited for use as a basis of settlement, 
between a trunk line and an industrial railroad, on the ground 
that per diem reclaims might result in preferences and advan- 
tages to the proprietary industries. It did not say that the 
agreement had operated to such preference or advantage but 
that it might. 


RATES ON COAL IN NEW YORK 


The Commission has condemned the schedules in which the 
carriers serving the Wyoming, Lehigh and Schuylkill regions 
undertook to adjust rates on anthracite coal, to destinations in 
New York, on and in the vicinity of the New York Central, from 
Albany to Buffalo, both inclusive, suspended in I. and S. No. 
1347, Anthracite Coal to Stations in New York, opinion No. 7081, 
63 I. C. C., 193-6. The report, written by Commissioner Meyer, 
also covered I. and S. No. 1360, in which other coal tariffs were 
suspended. 

Condemnation, however, was without prejudice to the pre- 
sentation of another plan for a revision of the rates involved, 
designed to bring about a greater degree of uniformity. Pro- 
posed reductions were approved. 

- In 1916 the railroads revised their rates on hard coal in 
accordance with the Commission’s decision in I. and S. No. 1111, 
35 I. C. C., 220. They revised them in such a way that rates for 
one-line hauls were lower than rates over two lines. This did 
not agree with the view of the Commission that the rates in- 
volved should be reduced. Their compliance was altogether 
technical. When the general*percentage increases were applied, 
the disparity between single and two-line hauls became great, 
running from 56 to 70 cents a ton and placing the dealers whose 
yards were on two-line haul routes at a great disadvantage. 
During the Fuel Administration days the dealers in a number of 
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cities had to absorb the difference, but when the Ex Parte 74 
increases became operative, absorption was out of the question, 
the difference, as before set forth, being as high as 70 cents a 
ton at a number of points. 

One of the most amazing facts was that small country sta- 
tions on a single line of railway were able to obtain coal at 
lower rates than considerable parts of good sized cities like 
Oneida, Utica, Syracuse, Albany, Troy and Cohoes. 

In the tariffs under suspension, the carriers made reduc- 
tions at two-line points and increases at the single-line points, 
so that the differences between one- and two-line hauls were 
reduced to amounts not less than 14 cents nor more than 30 
cents. 

Commissioner Meyer said that the one-line rates, having 
been prescribed by the Commission, the burden of proving that 
rates higher than those prescribed by it would be reasonable 
was upon the carriers. He said no testimony had been offered 
other than that the rates to many points would be reduced. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many coal dealers in the 
state welcomed the changes, as a step in the right direction to 
get rid of what some of them thought intolerable inequalities, the 
Commission held that they would have to try again. 

The Commission said that the carriers might make the 
reductions they proposed effective on five days’ notice, but as 
to the adjustment by increases that they would have to try 
again. 


ALLOWANCE FOR CONTAINERS 


An order requiring the removal of undue prejudice before 
November 12 has been made in No. 11948, Glacifer Company vs. 
American Railway Express Company, opinion No. 7076, 63 I. C. C., 
153-6. The order requires the express company to establish rates 
on ice cream in dry refrigerating containers at 75 per cent of 
the gross weight of the container and its contents. The Com- 
mission said there would be no justification for increasing the 
rates on ice cream in wet refrigerating containers. Therefore 
it indicated how the undue prejudice should be removed, rather 
than allow the express company to say how it should be removed. 

In shipping in the ordinary tub, not less than 65 pounds of 
ice are used, the result being that a package of five gallons of 
cream and the packing of ice and salt weigh from 145 to 160 
pounds. A deduction of 25 per cent is allowed from the gross 
weight. The dry refrigerating package weighs about 105 pounds 
and no deduction is allowed for the refrigerating chemical or 
insulating material but actual weight is assessed. 

The failure to make any allowance for the dry container, 
while allowing 25 per cent for the wet refrigerating container, 
the Commission held, constituted an undue prejudice which it 
said should be removed in the way indicated. 


RATES ON LIQUID ASPHALT 


In a report, written by Commissioner Hall, division No. 3, 
held, in No. 11087, Certain-teed Products Corporation et al. vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg, Director-General, et al., opinion No. 7062, 
63 I. C. C., 93-102, that rates on liquid asphalt, in tank cars, from 
Louisiana and Texas refining points to East St. Louis, Vandalia, 
Marseilles and Chicago were and are not unreasonable or un- 
lawful, except from Mereaux, La. Commissioner Hall said the 
rates from Mereaux were and are unreasonable, because and to 
the extent that they exceeded, exceed or may exceed those from 
New Orleans, and awarded reparation. 

Commissioner Eastman, in a dissent, sharply criticised his 
colleagues, Commissioners Hall and Aitchison, for such a hold- 
ing, one effect of which is to make a rate on liquid asphalt from 
the gulf refineries 2 cents higher than the rates on refined oils 
to East St. Louis. Liquid asphalt, he said, is the lowest valued 
product made from the low valued crude oils brought in from 
Mexico and the rate violates the rule laid down by the Com- 
mission in its mid-continent oil decision—namely, that rates on 
the residual oils and crude should be 2 cents less than on the 
refined. The rate on liquid asphalt, to East St. Louis, on a 
product valued at 3.5 cents per gallon, will be 2 cents higher 
than on gasoline, valued five or six times as much at the refin- 
eries and weighing much less per gallon. 

The dissenter also said it was not right to deprive East St. 
Louis of the advantage of its location by making it pay as high 
rates on liquid asphalt as Chicago, while on asphalt from the 
Atlantic ports the rate is less to Chicago than to East St. Louis. 

This complaint arose out of broken relationships caused by 
the cancellation of import rates in June, 1918, and the appli- 
cation of a straight 25 per cent increase to liquid asphalt instead 
of 25 per cent, with 4.5 cents as the maximum, put on other 
petroleum products. 


ROUGH RICE, FENTON, LA., TO ORANGE, TEX. 


Reparation on account of an unreasonable rate on rough 
rice from Fenton, La., to Orange, Tex., has been ordered in 
a report on No. 11220, Orange Rice Mill Company vs. Louisiana 
Western et al., opinion No. 7068, 63 I. C. C. 134-4. Reparation 
is to be made to the basis of a rate of 16.5 cents, plus the in- 
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crease authorized in Ex Parte 74. In arriving at the conclusion 
that a rate of 16.5 cents would have been reasonable to have 
applied on the traffic in question, moving in the latter part of 
1919 and early part of 1920, the Commission used the rates 
prescribed by it in 40 I. C. C. 29, decided in January, 1917. 


RATES ON STRAWBERRIES 


A finding or unreasonableness as to rates on strawberries 
and an order of reparation have been made in No. 11612, 
Best-Clymer Manufacturing Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville, 
opinion No. 7086, 63 I. C. C. 207-8, the traffic in question be. 
ing that from Franklin and Pembroke, Ky., in carloads, and 
interstate, from Portland, Tenn., to Homboldt and Milan, Tenn. 
in June, 1920. The rates were double first class, $1.65 to Milan 
and $1.75 to Humboldt. The Louisville & Nashville admitted 
they were unreasonable, but asked that no order respect- 
ing rates for the future be entered because it was revising 
the rates and desired to be free to make rates that might differ 
from those to the basis of which the Commission might order 
reparation. The Commission held them unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded 50.5 cents, 17,000-pound minimum, 
from Franklin and Portland to Humboldt and Milan, and 40.5 
cents from Pembroke to the same destination. The order of 
reparation requires the L. & N. to return $2,974 on 14 ear. 
loads of berries. 


RATES ON CLEAN RICE 


A rate of 25 cents on clean rice from Lake Charles and 
Gueydan, La., to Beaumont, Tex., was held unreasonable and 
reparation awarded in No. 11464,, Beaumont Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Louisiana Western et al., opinion No. 7075, 63 I. C. C. 
151-2, because and to the extent that it exceeded 12 cents from 
Lake Charles and 16 cents from Gueydan. Reparation is to 
be made to the basis of those rates and they are to be estab- 
lished for the future not later than October 17. The report also 
covers No. 11520, same vs. same. ~ 


RATES ON SCRAP TIN 


A holding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11456, Vulcan Detinning Co. vs. Director- 
General, as agent, 63 I. C. C. 145-6, as to rates on scrap tin from 
Oconomowoc, Wis., to Streator, Ill., in the period of federal con- 
trol. The rates were held unreasonable because in excess of 
$1.90 per long ton and reparation is to be made to that basis. 


RATES ON IRON ORE, COKE AND STEEL PLATES 


A finding of undue prejudice, with an order to remove it 
before December 1, has been made in a report, written by Com- 
missioner Meyer, on No. 11469, United Iron Works, Inc., vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 7080, 63 I. C. C., 184-92, the Com- 
mission holding that the railroads unduly prejudice Iola and 
Independence, Kan., as to rates on iron ore, coke and steel 
plates. Specifically, the finding was that none of the rates 
under attack by the complainant, who has plants at Iola, In- 
dependence and Pittsburg, Kan., and Joplin, Springfield and 
Aurora, Mo., for the manufacture of machinery of various kinds, 
was unreasonable, but that they were unduly prejudicial to 
lola and Independence, to the extent that the rates to Iola 
on pig iron, coke and iron and steel plates from Chicago, and 
pig iron from Duluth, exceeded or may exceed the rates to 
Girard, Kan., a more distant point; and to Independence to the 
extent that they exceeded or may exceed by more than 30 
cents, on coke from Chicago, and by the same amount per gross 
ton on pig iron from Chicago and Duluth, the rates contemp- 
oraneously maintained to Girard. 

In the fourth section order No. 8055 the Commission denied 
fourth section relief on pig iron and coke from Chicago and 
Duluth to Girard, Kan., and directed the carriers to line uD 
their rates in conformity with the decision on the formal com- 
plaint not later than December 1. 


SOFT COAL TO MONMOUTH, Ill. 
The Commission has dismissed No. 12002 Western Stoneware 
Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., opinion No. 7090, 631 I. C. C., 215-16, 
holding the rate on soft coal from Oakland City, Ind., to Mot- 
mouth, Ill., between April 15 and August 13, 1920, was not ul 
reasonable. 


SWITCHING RATE ON BRICK 


A holding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11821, Sioux City Brick & Tile Co. et 
al. ac. Director-General, as agent, opinion No. 7088, 63 I. C. C. 
211-12, as to the rate charged on switching brick, betweel 
points within the switching limits of Sioux City, Ia., betweel 
June 25, 1918, and November 16, 1918. The Commission held 
the rate to be unreasonable because and to the extent that it 
exceeded 1.5 cents per 1000 pounds. Reparation is to be made 
to that basis. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, in defend 
ing the case, called attention to the fact that on the movement 
for the brick company there was a road haul of nearly 8 miles. 
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The Commission said that that was for the convenience of the 
carrier and not a test to be applied to the traffic that moved 
over the shortest route which could have been used. 


RATES ON PEPPERMINT AND SPEARMINT OILS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11459, A. M. Todd Co. vs. 
Ann Arbor et al., opinion No. 7074, 63 I. C. C., 147-50, holding 
that the rating in Official Classification territory, of one and a 
half times first class on peppermint and spearmint oils, when 
shipped in metal cans in barrels or boxes, and first class, when 
shipped in bulk in barrels, has not been shown to be unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 

This dismissal was based largely on the fact that the essen- 
tial oils of spearmint and peppermint are very valuable. The 
synthetic peppermint, it was pointed out, is much less valuable 
than the oil made from the herb, but it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish that made directly from the herb and that which comes 
from coal tar, except by chemical analysis. Therefore the Com- 
mission said a separate rating for the two kinds is not prac- 
ticable. Most of the commercial wintergreen oil is that made 
from coal tar. The complainant contended for the lower rating 
on “drugs n.0.i.b.n.” 


SUGAR, NEW ORLEANS TO SELMA, ALA. 


The Commission has condemned as unreasonable the rate 
on sugar from New Orleans to Selma, Ala., attacked in No. 11682, 
Chamber of Commerce of Selma et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville 
et al., opinion No. 7077, 63 I. C. C., 157-9. It held the rate of 32 
cents unreasonable because and to the extent that it exceeded 
29 cents, which is the rate to Montgomery found reasonable in 
the so-called Montgomery sugar case, 57 I. C. C., 610. Repara- 
tion is to be made to the basis of the 29 cents rate to a large 
number of complainants for which the Chamber of Commerce 
was acting. 


PIG IRON, HARRISBURG, PA., TO NEW CASTLE, DEL. 

Reparation is to be made by the Director-General on the 
order of the Commission in No. 11743, Penn Seaboard Steel Cor- 
poration vs. Director-General, opinion 7071, 63 I. C. C., 141-3, on 
account of unreasonable rates on pig iron from Harrisburg, Pa., 
to New Castle, Del., during the war. The Government, in 1918, 
having taken charge of the blast furnaces, directed the com- 
plainant to obtain its pig iron at Harrisburg, Pa., instead of 
Pottstown. No commodity rate was in effect from Philadelphia, 
because carrying pig iron from Harrisburg to New Castle would 
have been like carrying coals to that point. Sixth class was 
applied. On the iron that moved prior to June 25, $2.60 was 
imposed, and after that date, $3.30. The rate from Pottstown 
was $1. After the iron moved the Director-General reduced the 
rate to $1.30. The Commission ordered reparation to the basis 
of a rate of $1.04 prior to June 25 and $1.30 thereafter. 


SWITCHING RATE ON LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
to the basis of a subsequently established rate of $8.50 have been 
made in No. 11766, David Kaufman & Sons Co. vs. Director- 
General, as agent, Opinion No. 7072, 68 I. C. C., 143-4. The 
Central of New Jersey, in the period June 25, 1918, and August 
13, 1919, charged the sixth class rate on a locomotive crane, 
moving on its own wheels, between the junk yards of the com- 
plainant at Elizabethport and Bayway, N. J. That rate, of 7 
cents per 100 pounds, caused a charge of $153.58 for a move- 
ment of three miles, each way, or a car-mile of $25.59, instead 
of a car-mile of $2 under the switching rate that was canceled 
under General Order 28, and $2.83 under the restored switching 
rate increased 25 per cent, or from $6 to $8.50 each way. 


RATES ON BOG IRON ORE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11479, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore, vs. Canadian 
Pacific, Director-General et al., opinion No. 7069, 63 I. C.'C. 135-8, 
holding that charges on bog iron ore from Point du Lac and 
Yamachiche, Que., to Baltimore, since June 25, 1918, have not 
been unreasonable. The bog iron ore is used in purifying gas 
and the complainant uses about 6,000 tons a year. The com- 
plaint was based on the fact that the rate was increased more 
than 30 cents per ton the maximum General Order 28 said 
was to be observed on iron ore. The rate prior to the increase 
made by McAdoo was 20 cents. The complainant contended 
the rate was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 21.5 cents. 
The Commission said that failure to observe the terms of that 
general order had not the effect of defeating the validity of the 
Tates filed by the President’s agent. The rate was not shown, 
the Commission said, to be unreasonable. 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


In a report on No. 11689, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. 
Director-General, as agent, Alabama Great Southern, et al., opin- 
lon No. 7083, 63 I. C. C. 200-2, the Commission has found that the 
tates applicable on petroleum and petroleum products from Baton 
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Rouge, La., to Athens, Ala., and Beaver Dam, Flemingsburg and 
Elkton, Ky., shipped between October 29, 1918, and December 10, 
1919, were not unreasonable, and that the joint rate of 42.5 cents 
to Bowling Green, Ky., from Baton Rouge in effect from October 
29, 1918, to June 28, 1919, was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 42 cenis, the aggregate of the intermediate rates con- 
temporaneously in effect over the route of movement. Reparation 
was awarded on the shipments which moved between Baton Rouge 
and Bowling Green. Portions of fourth section applications Nos. 
458, 542, 601, 1548, 1952, 2048, 2045, 2138, 3965, 4220 and 4944, by 
which the carriers parties thereto sought authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts from Baton Rouge to Ohio River crossings rates which are 
lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic to intermediate points, were denied, effective December 1, 
1921. The Commission said in view of its decision in the Mem- 
phis-Southwestern Investigation, 55 I. C. C. 515, the defendants 
made no serious effort to justify the present deviations from 
the requirements of the long-and-short-haul provision with respect 
to rates from Baton Rouge to Ohio River crossings, and inter- 
mediate points. The Commission’s report also covered No. 11691, 
Same vs. Director-General et al.; No. 11697, Same vs. Director- 
General et al.; No. 11717, Same vs. Director-General et al., and 
No. 11822, Same vs. Same. 


WHEELING TRACTION CO. FARES 


In a report on reargument in 60 I. C. C., 660, the Commis- 
sion, in No. 11299, William Wylie Beall vs. Wheeling Traction 
Company, opinion No. 7092, 63 I. C. C. 220-4, has affirmed its 
original findings that the interstate passenger fares of the 
Wheeling Traction Company for the transportation of passengers 
between Steubenville, O., and Wellsburg, W. Va., and between 
Steubenville and Weirton, W. Va., were just and reasonable fares 
and that the intrastate fares between Steubenville and Brilliant, 
O., were unduly preferential of intrastate passengers, unduly 
prejudicial to interstate passengers and unjustly discriminatory 
against interstate commerce. 

The case was reopened for reargument on petition of the 
National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, 
the city of Steubenville and the villages of Brilliant and Mingo 
Junction, O. ‘ 

The contention of the petitioners, Commissioner Meyer, who 
wrote the report, said, was that the traction company rendered 
a strictly street-railway service, over the charges of which the 
Commission has no jurisdiction. Commissioner Meyer said the 
company transported some package freight and that it has filed 
its freight and passenger interstate tariffs with the Commission 
for many years and that the Commission was convinced the 
carrier was subject to the jurisdiction of the commission. The 
commissioner said further the Commission had not attempted 
or asserted the right to regulate the fares of a street railway for 
travel within a municipality. 

In a dissenting opinion, in which Commissioner Campbell 
concurred, Commissioner Eastman said he approached the case 
with the conviction that the “activities of this Commission 
should be confined, so far as the law permits, to matters of na- 
tional consequence. The tendency to overcentralization, unless 
checked, can only lead to congestion here and to conditions 
which will sooner or later become intolerable to the people of 
the country. It is impracticable to handle from Washington 
with any degree of satisfaction matters which are chiefly of 
local importance. Nor is the fact that an evil exists which 
municipal or state authorities have not seen fit to abate necés- 
sarily a reason why we should: be called or go to the rescue.” 

Commissioner Eastman said he. was unable to discover any 
clearly marked distinction between the lines involved in the 
case and the street railroad lines in the Omaha case, which the 
Supreme Court found were not within the Commission’s juris- 
diction. (Omaha Street Ry. vs. Int. Com. Comm., 230 U. S., 
324.) The state commissions, in support of their contentions, 
relied on that decision in the present case. Mr. Eastman also 
took the position that unjust discrimination against interstate 
commerce had not been established by the evidence in the case. 


ORE-AND CONCENTRATES 


Against the protest of Commissioner Hall, the Commission, 
in a report on No. 10648, Gold Hunter Mining & Smelting Co. et 
al. vs. Northern Pacific et al. vs. Opinion No. 7095, 63 I. Cc. C. 
234-45, written by Commissioner Eastman, has condemned as un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial the “gross value” method of 
stating and ascertaining rates on precious ores and concentrates 
used by the Denver & Rio Grande and approved as reasonable 
and non-prejudicial the “net value” method used by other car- 
riers. The finding of undue prejudice was based upon the fact 
that the Rio Grande, at some points, yielding to what Commis- 
sioner Hall, in his dissent, called compelling carrier competition, 
joined with other carriers in stating rates on the “net value 
basis.” He said that such a finding was unwarranted because 
the Rio Grande did not control the rates at the points to which 
it joined in rates on a basis it did not approve. 

In Mr. Eastman’s report the Rio Grande is represented as 
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having told the Northern Pacific, the road publishing the rate 
to Pueblo based on net value, to limit the application of that rate 
via the Denver route and that the Rio Grande did not know, 
until in the early part of 1919, that its instruction had not been 
complied with. Commissioner Eastman observed that a check 
of that tariff two years later showed that the tariff is still un- 
limited as it was in 1919. 

The case arose when the Rio Grande presented undercharge 
bills based on the allegation that the Gold Hunter had under- 
valued ores and concentrates shipped:from Sunset and Mullan, 
Ida., to Salida, Colo. The Gold Hunter company thereupon filed 
a complaint attacking the “gross value” method of siating rates 
as in violation of the first, third and fourth sections of the inter- 
state commerce law and section 10 of the federal control law. 
The examiner who heard the case recommended a dismissal. 
Commissioner Hall in his dissent said he had heard the testi- 
mony, read all the documents and agreed with the majority in 
everything except the findings that the gross value method was 
and is unreasonable and unduly discriminatory and that the un- 
dercharges should be waived. 

In the majority report the point is made that under the gross 
value method the liability of the railroad carrying the ore and 
concentrates is not known until after delivery of the property 
has been made, while under the “net value” it is known before 
delivery or tender of delivery can be made. 

There was no dispute about the facts. Ths iid Huntei 
mitted having stated the value of the ore and concentrates on 
the net value basis, although its certificates purported to be on 
the other basis. It said it considered that it had the right to 
use that basis because the Rio Grande used the net value basis 
at Pueblo, a more distant point and with the smelter at which 
point the smelter of the Gold Hunter company at Salida was in 
competition. 

In joining in rates on the net basis to Pueblo, the Commis- 
sion said, the Rio Grande and the Northern Pacific clearly dis- 
criminated against Salida and unduly preferred Pueblo. It also 
held that the fourth section was being violated. Commissioner 
Hall said that that finding was not supported by any fact show- 
ing that ore or concentrates ever moved over the route to which 
the higher rates would have applied at Salida. He pointed out 
that the law forbids the charging and collecting of higher rates 
at intermediate points, not the mere publication of rates which 
if used would result in the collection of the higher charges for 
the shorter than the longer haul. 

The Commission treated the gross value method of the Rio 
Grande as an exception to the rule among earriers in Western 
Classification territory. Commissioner Hall, in his dissent, said 
that the Rio Grande was a large ore carrier, while the other 
roads are not. In concluding his dissent Hall said: 


As for the undercharges, the smelter, out of the mouths of its own 
witnesses, has demonstrated its conscious and intentional resort to 
unconscionable misrepresentation and deceit in order to defeat the 


published tariffs. If it used the net value method, 
lawfully entitled thereto, it has not satisfactoril 


believing it was 
explained why it 


employed the term ‘‘gross value’’ in its certificates. It took the law 
into its own hands to remedy what it conceived to he an injustice. 
The requirement in the report that undercharges be waived crowns 
these devices with success, but not by any vote of mine. In my 


opinion the record nowhere establishes that th charges assailed 
were unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, or otherwise unlawful. The 
complaint should be dismissed. 








HARDWOOD LUMBER RATES 


‘ The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The distressing conditions .existing in the hardwood lumber 
industry in the south, mention of which was made in The Traffic 
World in the early part of the summer, and illustrated by a 
declaration that the Gayoso Lumber Company had offered to 
give the Illinois Central millions of feet of hardwood contained 
in logs lying on its right of way if it would haul them to the 
mills for cutting, has been brought formally to the Commission’s 
attention in No. 12995, Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
vs. Illinois Central et al. The Commission is to hold hearings 
on the subject in September, on a request from the complaining 
association for an early hearing. The complaint covers all rates 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Under the present adjustment, the complaint says, the lum- 
ber companies cannot and will not move the logs into the mills 
because they cannot pay the cost of transportation and get the 
cost of production out of the resulting lumber, much of which 
grades low and is of comparatively little value. 

The complaint alleges that since June 24, 1918, there has 
been a 60 per cent increase in rates into the mill points, and 
increases on the outbound product running as high as 100 per 
cent. The rates are prohibitive of the production and movement 
of low grades of lumber and are stifling the entire industry, 
and carriers are receiving less revenue than they would were 
the rates reduced to what the complaint said would be a rea- 
sonable basis. 

Complainant further avers that the method of making the 
increases of August 26, 1920, resulted in the disruption of long 
standing relationships and undue discriminations, in violation of 
ihe second and third sections of the act. 
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One of the averments in the complaint is. that the big in- 
erease in the long haul rates localizes the traffic of the rail- 
roads that is to say, the users of hardwood lumber, rather than 
undertake to pay the high rates for long hauls, undertake to 
supply themselves with stuff of near-by production so that if 
the carriers obtain any hauls at all on the logs or on the product 
they are comparatively short, which kind of hauls, railroad men 
generally believe, is exceedingly expensive. 

The Commission has called a hearing at Chicago, Sepiem- 
ber 29, on No. 12995, Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
vs. Illinois Central et al. J. Van Dyke Norman, for the com- 
plainanis, has asked the Commission to advance ‘that date if 
possible and in the early part of the week, September 19, was 
suggested as a day on which to begin the case. It will be. it 
is believed, one of the hardest problems with which the Com- 
mission will have to deal, because the plight of the hard- 
wood lumbermen for months has been regarded fully as dis- 
tressing as the condition of the western farmers, whose ease 
in behalf of lower rates occupied the attention of Commissioner 
Lewis the two weeks ended August 27. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The New York Dock Railway, in docket No. 13010, has com- 
plained against all railroads in the country, alleging that they 
have not given it divisions large enough to enable it to live. 
lt further alleges that the eastern district carriers, in preparing 
their material for submission to the Commission in Ex Parte 
No. 74 included the value of the property used by it in the 
performance of transportation service in the total of property 
used by the eastern carriers to show to the Commission how 
much of an increase in rates it should allow tu carry out the 
mandate of the law requiring it to initiate and establish rates 
which, as near as possible, would give them a six per cent 
return on the value of the property devoted to transportation. 
The value of the complainants’ property, as included in the 
total of the property investment account of the eastern roads, 
was stated to be $2,574,432. 

An increase of 107 per cent in the divisions allowed the 
complainant, the complaint says, would give it the return on 
its property investment contemplated by the transportation law. 
At present the trunk line connections of the complainant pay 
it 5.4 cents on carload freight from or to points west of the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, and 7.4 cents on less-than-carload stuff. 
On siuff moving locally in eastern trunk line territory the al- 
lowance is 4.2 on carloads and 6.2 on less-than-carloads. The 
allowance on coal is 35 cents per ton and on coke 60 cents. 

No through route and joint rate arrangements exist in tariff 
publications between the complaining company, owned by the 
New York Dock Co., and the trunk lines. The amounts herein 
before set forth, therefore, are not divisions in the true sense of 
the word, but allowances to a terminal company for the services 
rendered by it, regardless of the rates paid by the shippers. 
However, in the compiaint, the amounts are treated as if they 
were divisions, which the complaining company regards as un- 
‘easonable and inequitable, especially inasmuch as there has 
been no increase in them since the eastern carriers, a year ago, 
received a forty per cent increase in rates. The prayer is for 
just, reasonable and equitable divisions of joint rates. In one 
of the paragraphs of the complaint the dock railway alleged 
“that by agreement heretofore made and entered into through 
routes have been established between the complainant and the 
defendants, for the movement of property from points on com- 
plainant’s railroad in the state of New Yerk to points on the 
defendants’ respective railroads in varicus other states; and 
there are now in effect, as between complainant and defendants, 
joint rates and charges and divisions. of such joint rates and 
charges for such transportation.” 

American Short Line Railroad Association officials signed 
the complaint, as if they, too, were complainants, although they 
are not so nominated in the body of the complaint. That or- 
ganization has a committee that has been discussing the subject 
of divisions with trunk line connections and the fact that they 
have signed the complaint is taken to mean that the short line 
association will conduct the fight for the terminal railroad. 

The New York Dock Railway is one of the Brooklyn term! 
nals used by the trunk lines, the rails of which do not reach 
that part of the greater city by means other than lighters and 
car floats. The railroad is a part of the plant consisting of a 
dock, lighters, car-floats and railroad tracks. The trunk lines 
have been adverse to recognizing it as a common carrier, preter: 
ring to treat it as a company furnishing common carrier facili- 
ties and therefore to be employed or not employed as they - 
fit, notwithstanding that there are shippers who use its raus 
and desire to receive and deliver freight over its rails. 

CENTRAL VERMONT BONDS 

The Central Vermont has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue $147,000 of refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
sold bonds, for the purpose of reimbursing the company’s treas 
ury for money spent from income. 
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TRANSPORTATION PRIVILEGES ON RICE 


In a tentative report on No. 11871, Lake Charles Rice Mill- 
ing Company of Louisiana et al. vs. Louisiana Western et al., 
Examiner C. I. Kephart has recommended a rate structure on 
rough and cleaned rice, transit, back-haul allowances, and things 
that are supposed to be factors in the competition between rice 
millers and brokers in Lake Charlies and New Orleans, which he 
thinks will give each of the competing groups what it is entitled 
to receive. He recommended a holding that: 

Rates on rough rice from producing points to milling points 
in Louisiana for milling-in-transit were, and will be, unreason- 
able because and to the extent that they exceed the rough rice 
rates from points in Arkansas and Texas to Lake Charies, pre- 
scribed in 63 I. C. C., 18, decided July 25, 1921. 

As to back-haul allowance the examiner said the Commission 
should find that the failure of the railroads to accord 62.5 miles 
back-haul allowance on rough rice into milling points under 
mnilling-in-transit arrangements from stations intermediate to 
the destination of the milled rice is unduly prejudicial to ship- 
pers at such points and unduly preferential of shippers on direct 
line of movement, and that that back-haul allowance should 
be restored in the tariffs subject to the provision that a charge 
of one per cent per ton-mile shall be imposed on back-hauls in 
excess of 62.5 miles. 

With regard to reconsignment the Examiner said the ar- 
rangements are identical at both New Orleans and Lake Charles. 
As to loading in transit, the examiner said that it had not been 
shown that New Orleans receives any service in that regard that 
is not given at Lake Charles, or that New Orleans has any ad- 
vantage in unloading, storage, insurance and loading arrange- 
ments. 

As to rates on clean rice for export, from western Louisiana 
points to New Orleans, Kephart said they should be held to be 
unreasonable because and to the extent that they exceed 24 
ecnis from Lake Charles and 22.5 cents from Gueydan, minimum 
60,000 pounds. He said the rates suggested by him should be 
made to include the port expenses to shipside as at present. 

The question of reparation, Kephart said, on account of the 
nature of the record made in the hearings on this complaint, 
should be reserved for future consideration. As to all other 
points raised in the complaint, the Commission should dismiss it, 
he said. 


TIME FOR FILING DEMURRAGE CLAIMS 


The contention of the complainant that 15 days was not and 
30 days is not a reasonable time within which to assemble the 
information necessary to determine whether bunching has 
occurred, and if so to present claims to carriers, has been over- 
ruled by Examiner R. L. Shanafelt, in a tentative report in No. 
12511, Carnation Milk Products Co. vs. Director-General, as agent. 
and Great Northern. Dismissal of the complaint is proposed. 

The complainant alleged that demurrage charges coilected 
by the defendants on 29 carloads of tinplate shipped during 
January, February and March, 1918, from the Pittsburgh district 
in Pennsylvania to Kent, Wash., and the rules and regulations 
in defendants’ tariffs relative to filing demurrage claims under 
the bunehing rule, were unjust and unreasonable. 

Defendants admitted on hearing that $138 would have been 
due the complainant had the claim been presented within 15 
days after the demurrage bill had been presented. The com- 
Dlainant paid th bill on June 1, 1918, and on June 30, 1918, filed 
its claim for the refund. At the time the claim was filed the 
Great Northern’s tariffs required filing of such claims within 
1h days. Later the time was extended to 30 days. 

“At the present time,’ Examiner Shanafelt says, “the pro- 
Vision of the rule assailed is national in scope and apparently 
has been and is satisfactory to practically all interested parties, 
as this is the first formal complaint against it which has arisen, 
and no special circumstances or conditions appear that would 
Warrant an exception being made to the uniform rule in favor 
of points on the Great Northern.” 

A finding also that the demurrage charges collected were 
hot unreasonable is recommended. 


IMPORT RATES ON COCOANUT OIL 


. Rates on crude import cocoanut oil in tank-car loads from 
san Francisco, Cal., to Chattanooga, Tenn., on shipments mov- 
mg between December 6, 1917, and December 22, 1918, should 
be held not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceeded the rates contemporaneously applicable on 
crude cottonseed oil in tank-car loads, Examiner John A. Me- 
Quillan proposes in a tentative report in No. 12247, Wilson & 
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Co., Ine., of Tennessee, vs. 
So: BF. et ah Fhe 
recommended. 

The examiner also holds that rates on refined cocoanut oil 
in carloads, in tank-cars and barrels, from Chattanooga to New 
York, Nutley, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, and Kansas City, 
Mo., should be heid unreasonable, to the extent indicated in the 
report, and unduly prejudicial, to the extent that they exceeded 
the rates contemporaneously applicable on refined cottonseed oil 
in tank-cars or barrels, and that reparation should be awarded. 
The shipments moved in the same period as the crude import 
cocoanut oil shipments. 

On the shipments from Chattanooga fifth-class rates applied. 
On the imporied shipments from San Francisco the rate appli- 
cable was a combination rate of 94 cents, composed of a joint 
import commodity rate of 58 cents to Corinth, Miss., plus the 
fifth-class local rate of 36 cents beyond. Some of the shipments 
to Chicago were undercharged 3 cents per 106 {bs., and all 
shipments from San Francisco were overcharged 1 cent per 
160 Ibs. 

The examiner poinis out that cocoanut oil rates from Chat- 
tanooga were reduced to the level of rates on cottonseed oil, 
April 26, 1919, and are maintained on that basis today. 

The rates applicable on the shipments to New York and 
Nutley were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 50 
ents, and the rates applicable to Philadelphia, Chicago and Kan- 
sas City were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
.5 cents, 38 cents and 44.5 cents, respectively, the examiner 


Director-General, as agent, A. T. & 
shipments were overcharged, and a refund is 


or 





RATES ON COTTONSEED MEAL 


Examiner Paul O. Carter, in a tentative report in No. 12366, 
John W. Eshelman & Sons et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, 
Mobile & Ohio, et al., propeses that the Commission hold that 
rates charged by defendants for the transportation of cotton- 
seed meal from points in the Mississippi valley and the South- 
east, prior to, during and subsequent to the period of federal 
centrol, to Lancaster and York, Pa., there manufactured into 
mixed feed and the product reshipped to destinations in New 
Nngland and trunk line territories, be found unreasonable but 
not unduly prejudicial. An award of reparation is recommended. 

“The Commission should find,’ Examiner Carter says, “that 
ihe through rates charged on cottonseed meal from the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the Southeast to Lancaster, there manufac- 
tured into mixed feed, under a transit arrangement, and the 
mixed feed shipped to destinations in New England and trunk 
line territories were and are unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed the through rates contemporaneously applicable on 
cottonseed meal from the points of origin to the destinations 
described, via Lancaster.” 

The examiner says the Commission should further find that 
a reasonable basis of rates for the future will be the rates on 
cottonseed meal from ihe above territory of origin to the above 
territory of destination, with transit at Lancaster and York, Pa. 


RATES ON LUMBER 

Dismissal of the complaint in No. 12165, I. L. Gilmore et al. 
vs. M. K. & T. et al., is recommended by Examiner J. P. Mc- 
Grath on a finding that rates applicable on lumber from Burk- 
burnett, Tex., to Bristow and Slick, Okla., via Denison, Tex., 
and to Commerce, Ga., via Frederick, Okla., were not unreason- 
able, but that the rates on the same product from Burkburnett 
to Bristow and Slick via Frederick were unreasonable. The 
shipments moved in October, November and December, 1920. A 
refund of overcharges is recommended on the shipments which 
moved, to Bristow and Slick via Denison and to Commerce via 
Frederick. Collection of undercharges on the other shipments 
should be waived, the examiner says. As to the rates found 
unreasonable, the examiner says that because it was shown that 
no future movement is likely to occur publication of rates found 
reasonable will be unnecessary. 


RATES ON SCRAP ‘IRON 


Rates charged for intrastate transportation of scrap iron 
from Bellingham and Sedro Woolley to Seattle, Wash., during 
federal control were not unreasonable and reconsignment 
charges applicable on 6 carloads of serap iron shipped from 
Bellingham to Seatile were not unreasonable, Examiner F. W. 
MeM. Woodrow proposes, in a tentative report in No. 11591, 
Alaska Junk Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, C. M. & St. P. 
et al. ‘The report also embraces sub-numbers 1 and 2. Dis- 
missal of the complaints is recommended. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL CO-OPERATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The special committee, appointed by President Perry, of 
the Naticnal Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, 
to confer with the Interstate Commerce Commission on the sub- 
ject of co-operaton, has reached the conclusion that “the federal 
Commission is not now disposed to act under the co-operative 
provisions of the transportation act in cases pending before said 
Commission involving state rates,” according to a bulletin sent 
this week to state commissions by John E. Benton, general so- 
licitor of the association. 


The committee based its conclusion on the following letter 
received recently from Chairman Clark of the Commission: 


The suggestions of the committee of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners as to action under the co-opera- 
tive provisions of paragraph 3 of section 13 of the interstate com- 
merce act, which were stated in your letter of January 22, 1921, have 
not been lost sight of. Reply has been delayed in part by the press of 
other important matters and in part by our desire to have the matter 
considered by a full membership of the Commission. The matter has 
nee been so considered, and I am authorized to make the following 
reply: ‘ 

When a petition is filed with us bringing in issue any intrastate 
rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice it is now, and 
for some time has been, our custom to notify the state commission or 
commissions having jurisdiction over such intrastate rate, fare, etc., 
of the pendency of the petition and of the time and place of hearing. 
Your committee now suggests that before proceeding upon such peti- 
tion, or entering any order for investigation thereon, we invite a con- 
ference with the state commission or commissions, or suggestions from 
them in writing as to the procedure upon the petition ‘‘with a view to 
adjusting without hearing, if possible, any conflict between state and 
federal requirements that may appear, or, in the event that formal 
hearing shall be unavoidable, with a view to a joint hearing, if the 
same shall seem advisable to the commissions involved.” : 

e are in accord with the general principles underlying this sug- 
gestion and are disposed to follow them in so far as can consistently 
be done. We shall be glad to contribute whatever we appropriately 
can to such a plan of procedure, but we appreciate that in certain 
cases special circumstances might make such a course unwise and 
contrary to the public interest. As a necessary corollary of this we 
shall, of course, be glad if whenever there is pending before any 
state commission a proceeding involving the relationship between 
state and federal rate structures and practices, the state commission 
will advise us of such proceeding and make such suggestions as it 
deems desirable looking towards joint conference or joint hearings. 

We take it for granted that the members of your association con- 
cede the doubt as to the advisability, and indeed the propriety, of 
joint hearings when interstate and intrastate rates are in conflict be- 
cause of requirements of the state law which the state commission 
deems itself powerless to change, or constrained to follow and apply, 
or because of orders made or authority refused by the state commis- 
sion, in consequence of which the state commission appears before us 
as one of the parties litigant. 

We are in doubt with regard to the suggestion of your commit- 
tee that we “invite the several state commissions to act as agencies 
of the federal commission in all matters relating to car service local 
to their several states, and that it be understood that in the matter 
of distribution of cars already within any state, as between shippers 
desiring same, the local commission in that state, subject to any rule 
of distribution in the interstate commerce act, may require an equit- 
able distribution of the same.’’ 

It may be that all state commissions are not equipped or em- 
powered to act in this way. It is difficult to visualize the scope and 
possible consequences of the adoption of this suggestion. However, 
if any state commission which feels that it is in a position to act 
with public advantage as one of our agencies in matters relating to 
car service will communicate with us and set forth definitely the plan 
which it has in mind and the public benefits which it believes will 
result, we shall be most glad to give thorough consideration thereto. 

Your committee in its suggestions did not touch upon certain other 
phases of our activities in which we have been seeking and generally 
obtaining the co-operation of state commissions, such as matters re- 
lating to the construction of new railroad lines or the abandonment of 
existing lines, and authorization of security issues. We assume, how- 
ever, that our practice in this respect meets with general approval 
and that we can count upon continued co-operation. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to express the sincere hope 
and expectation that now that the unusual strains incident to and 
growing out of the war are lessening, the interstate and the state 
regulatory bodies will find common ground for effective co-operation. 
You may be assured that such relations are by us deemed desirable, 
and we hope that they may commend themselves in such manner 
that they will grow and spread. We appreciate to the full the im- 
portance of the provision of the interstate commerce act which au- 
thorizes our Commission ‘“‘to avail itself of the co-operation, services, 
records and facilities’’ of state authorities. We hope with the co- 
operation of the state commissions to make more and more use of 
this authority as the country gradually returns to normal conditions. 


In reply, Mr. Benton set forth the views of the committee 
as follows: 


At a meeting of the special committee on co-operation which 
conferred with you on January 22, last, held at this office August 19, 
and attended by the president, the vice-presidents of the association, 
all state commission members of the executive committee (except 
Mr. McAneny, of New York), and the. general solicitor, your letter of 
June 24, 1921, was considered, and by unanimous vote of those present 
I was directed to make response as follows: 

We appreciate both the candor with which you make clear your 
position with respect to the propositions contained in our letter of 
January 22, last, and the spirit of courtesy and good-will which would 
appear to have prompted you at the same time to express accord 
with the general principles underlying those propositions, and a dis- 
position to follow them so far as can consistently be done. 

We take note of the following portion of your letter: 

“We take it for granted that the members of your association con- 
cede the doubt as to the advisibility, and indeed the propriety, of 
joint hearings when interstate and intrastate rates are in conflict be- 
cause of requirements of the state law which the state commission 
deems itself powerless to change, or constrained to follow and apply, 
or because of orders made or authority refused by the state commis- 
sion, in consequence of which the state commission appears before 
us as one of the parties litigant.”’ 


We assume that the paragraph quoted was intended to express 
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the views of your commission rather than those entertained by the 
members of this association. It is obvious that if both rates pre- 
scribed by authority of a state through statutes and those imposed 
by commission requirements are inappropriate for co-operative con- 
sideration, there can be no joint consideration of ‘‘rate structures and 
practices of carriers subject to the jurisdiction’’ of such commissions, 
While we may regret the view which you appear to take of this mat- 
ter, we have no disposition to enter upon any argument concerning it. 

For the purpose of keeping our own position entirely clear, how- 
ever, we would say that we have regarded the character of co- 
operation authorized by paragraph (3) of section 13 as in every way 
proper, because expressly sanctioned by Congress. 

We have not considered that state regulatofy commissions can 
ever be parties litigant before the federal commission until they 
voluntarily become such. Our suggestion looked towards the avoid- 
ance of the necessity of assuming that status. 

So far as statutory rates, over which the state commission has 
no control, are concerned, they have seemed to us proper for co- 
operative consideration. Such consideration might in any case lead 
to the common conclusion that the alleged discrimination does not 
exist, or that it is produced by interstate rates that ought to be 
changed, or that the state commission ought to recommend to the 
state legislature modification of the staute. 

So far as rates prescribed, or kept in force, by a state commission 
are concerned, we have regarded those also as proper for co- 
operative consideration, because they are exclusively subject to the 
jurisdiction of the state commission, unless they conflict in a discrimi- 
natory way with interstate rates. All of the discussion of co- 
operation which antedated the enactment of the provisions of section 
13 (3), of which we have any knowledge, went upon the theory that 
frank and full discussion and comparision of information and views 
would in a given case be likely to lead to common conclusions, either 
as to the nonexistence of discrimination, or as to the method by 
which it should be removed. 

We note your suggestion that you will be glad ‘if whenever there 
is pending before any state commission a proceeding involving the 
relationship between state and federal rate structuresand practices’”’ the 
state commission will advise the federal commission of such proceed- 
ing ‘‘and make such suggestions as it deems desirable looking towards 
joint conferences or joint hearings.’’ This we assume to be in reply 
to the second paragraph of our letter under the subject of ‘Rate 
Cases.”’ That paragraph was, of course, a corollary to the paragraph 
which immediately preceded it. Inasmuch as what you say on this 
point will naturally be read in connection with the above quoted 
paragraph of your own letter immediately following same, there may 
be, in the minds of some commissioners, some uncertainty as to 
whether or not it is intended to be implied that you would consider 
it proper to take part in a joint hearing, which will result in the fixing 
of rates which may later be litigated before the federal commission. 

We note that you are in doubt with regard to our suggestion that 
your commission ‘invite the several state commissions to act as 
agencies of the federal commission in all matters relating to car 
service local to the several states, etc.’’ In view of what you say 
we do not think any state commission will feel disposed to press 
the suggestion made in our letter. We are of course aware that some 
of the states do not have a sufficient staff of employes to render any 
considerable service in car service matters, but in the states where 
there is most transportation business, and most need for some au- 
thority that can be easily applied to and can act quickly in car service 
matters, the commissions are well equipped. If constituted agencies 
of your commission, they would, so far as they exercise federal power, 
be subject to your direction and the agencies would be terminated 
whenever results might appear not conducive to public advantage. 
If anything were to be attempted along this line, the definite plan to 
be adopted would seem not likely to be satisfactory if worked out 
jointly between the technical representatives of your car _ service 
bureau and like representatives of state commissions. 

We note the statements and expressions contained in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of your letter, and feel that we can confidently say 
that the state commissions are disposed to extend to your commission 
at any time, to the fullest extent deemed practicable by them under 


all circumstances, any assistance which they may be in a position 
to give. 





WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY LOAN 


The Western Maryland Railway Co. has applied to the Com- 
mission for a loan of $1,000,000 to finance the cost of enlarging 
its grain elevator and facilities at Baltimore, Md. The company 
said the need for the improvements planned is urgent in order 
to enable it to handle export grain shipments moving through 
Baltimore. “The Western Maryland’s grain elevator at Balti- 
more was opened for business in December, 1915,” the company 
said. “In January, 1916, on account of the tremendous flow 
of grain, the elevator was full to capacity and the Western 
Maryland was compelled to lay an embargo. During 1916 the 
Western Maryland had 3,500 cars of grain held on its rails, 
which could not be unloaded on account of the elevator being 
filled to capacity. That this condition, although extreme, is not 
abnormal and may be expected to recur in large measure at 
least, appears from the fact that during the period from January 
to March, 1921, the Western Maryland had 1,200 cars of grain 


standing on its rails which could not be unloaded because its 
elevator at Baltimore was full.” 


PERE MARQUETTE ABANDONMENT 


The Pere Marquette Railway Co. has petitioned the Com- 
mission for authority to abandon 9.38 miles of railroad in Clare 
county, Mich., between the towns of Harrison and Leota. The 
line was built to handle forest products and there is little of 
such tonnage left because of the exhaustion of the forests in 
the vicinity of the line, the company said. 


LOUISIANA AND PACIFIC ABANDONMENT 


The Louisiana & Pacific Railway Co., in an application filed 
with the Commission, asks authority to abandon its branch 
line of 5.5 miles between Longville and Vandercook, La. Re- 
moval of a sawmill from Longville has resulted in a loss of 
traffic for the branch, it is averred. 
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August 27, 1921 


RAILROAD FUNDING BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Congress began its recess August 24 until September 21 with 
no action having been taken by the Senate on the railroad fund- 
ing bill. 

‘ As far as President Harding was concerned, it was his de- 
sire that the bill be passed by both branches of Congress before 
the recess. If the bill had been called up in the Senate, there 
would not have been any recess at this time. Senator LaFollette 
was prepared to make a long attack on the measure. Senator 
Stanley spoke against the bill and read the McAdoo letter August 
24, but the bill was not up for consideration. 

After four hours of general debate, the House, late August 
22, by a vote of 214 to 120, passed the Winslow bill extending 
the powers of the War Finance Corporation so that it may buy 
railroad securities from the Railroad Administration for the pur- 
pose of financing final settlements to be made by the Adminis- 
tration with the railroads. The bill was brought up under a 
special rule. 

Representative Garrett, of Tennessee, acting minority 
leader, said he did not oppose the resolution for bringing the 
bill up if the majority desired to consider the bill, but that if 
all he had heard was correct there was not the remotest possi- 
bility of the bill being considered in the Senate until after the 
recess. He said, therefore, it seemed to him that it was wholly 
unnecessary to take the bill up at the present time. 

Under the bill, the War Finance Corporation may purchase 
not to exceed $500,000,000 of securities taken by the Railroad 
Administration as evidence of indebtedness of the railroads to 
the government on account of federal control. The money the 
Railroad Administration gets in this way will be used in making 
final stttlements with the railroads. Director-General Davis, in 
his testimony before the congressional committees, said he had 
about $149,000,000 for final settlements and that he believed 
$200,000,000 more would enable him to make final settlements 
with all railroads not yet settled with. 

It is estimated, in connection with the settlements, that the 
Railroad Administration will fund approximately $500,000,000 of 
railroad indebtedness to the government for additions and bet- 
terments during the war. Part of the notes for this indebted- 
ness, or part of equipment trust certificates already held, may 
be sold by the Railroad Administration to the corporation. 


Little hope was entertained by Senate leaders, at the begin- 
ning of this week’s session, that the Townsend railroad bill 
would be passed before the beginning of the proposed recess 
on August 24. House leaders, on the other hand, looked for 
passage of the Winslow bill, designed to accomplish the same 
purpose as the Townsend bill, in the House before the recess. 
It was believed that this was the best that could be done under 
the circumstances in meeting President Harding’s wishes that 
the legislation be put through before the recess. Some mem- 
bers of Congress believed the recess might be postponed. 


That the Townsend bill would strike a snag if a serious 
effort were made to push it through before the recess became 
apparent, August 19, when Senator Townsend submitted the 
report on the measure and recommended its passage. Senator 
La Follette at once requested three days’ time in which to file 
a minority report, declaring he had not seen the majority report. 
The request was granted. 


Inquiry was then made by Senator Borah as to whether “it 
is the intention of those in charge of the railroad bill to urge 
its passage prior to the recess?” Senator Townsend replied he 
wished to call up the bill at the earliest opportunity. 


“We have passed a resolution to adjourn next Wednesday,” 
said Senator Borah. ‘“Manifestly we could not pass any railroad 
bill, and ought not to undertake to pass any railroad bill, between 
now and next Wednesday. Manifestly, too, we would not under- 
take to pass that kind of a bill when we are running shy of a 
quorum about every two hours. I only wish to say that if there 
is going to be an effort to pass this bill there will have to be a 
full Senate or a reasonably full Senate. I do not mean to pass 
upon the merits or demerits of this bill, but it is an important 
measure. I want it considered under circumstances which will 
permit of proper and wise consideration.” 

Senator King of Utah said he had given notice that he 
would move to have the vote to recess reconsidered unless he 
were assured “that no effort would be made to jam through this 
railroad measure.” 

“I did receive such assurances as were satisfactory to me 
and so I did not press the motion,” he added. 

“I know of no disposition on the part of anybody to jam 
through the railroad legislation,” replied Senator Townsend. 
“Nobody has suggested such a thought to me. It is legislation 
that some of us believed ought to be enacted. I understand, 
I think, as well as anybody that if we are to recess on Wecnes- 
day next we cannot give the bill the consideration to which it 
IS entitled, but it is possible that the House may not agree to 
the proposed recess. That has not yet been decided. I have 
made the report as all other reports are made. 

“I consider it of very great importance and of as urgent 
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necessity as I do other measures, and I repeat to the senator 
that I have no disposition, and I know of no other senator who 
has a disposition, to jam legislation through. In fact, I 
do not know of any way to jam legislation through the Senate.” 

Senator King said it would take a long time properly to 
consider the bill. He said he regretted that “full hearings were 
not had and that further testimony that might have elucidated 
somewhat more fully other phases of the matter, was not pre- 
sented to the Senate.” 

The belief that the bill should be returned to committee 
was then expressed by Senator La Follette. He said witnesses 
who desired to appear against the measure should be heard and 
that at the proper time he might submit a motion of that kind. 

“For the first time, I think, in the history of Congress,” said 
he, “hearings were had upon one side only, namely, those who 
were promoting the passage of the bill for extending the credit 
of the government to the railroads to the tune of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and the committee by a vote of those who 
are in favtor of the bill refused the testimony from others who 
were opposed to the passage of the bill. That is a matter of 
such grave importance, establishing as it does a bad precedent, 
that I think should receive the condemnation of the Senate. 

“No committee is more than the mere servant of the Senate. 
It is for the Senate to say what information it wants in reference 
to proposed legislation and I am very certain that the Senate 
of the United States has not yet reached the time when it is 
willing to consider a bill upon a lopsided investigation of facts, 
I believe the Senate wants all proposed legislation thoroughly 
investigated by its committees. If hearings are to be held, 
not only should the facts and opinions expressed by those who 
favor the legislation be taken, but the facts and opinions of 
those who oppose the proposed legislation should likewise be 
received. This ought to be the rule if the Senate is to be truly 
helped by committee investigations and committee hearings upon 
proposed legislation.” 

Senator Townsend said the points raised would later be dis- 
cussed in full. 

“The Committee acted in such a manner that it may prop- 
erly defend its action,’ said he. “It did refuse to go into what 
it considered extraneous matters, but did not deny itself or 
the Senate any hearings which it thought were pertinent to the 
particular question that we had under consideration. All this, 
however, will be discussed later.” 

House Leader Mondell, at the close of the session August 
19, warned members that if they left before the recess they 
might be called back. He said the bill relating to the dye em- 
bargo and emergency tariff, the “so-called beer bill” and other 
measures should be disposed of. He said the resolution pro- 
viding for the recess would not be presented until the program 
was “in the clear.” He did not refer, however, to the railroad 
legislation as being on the “program,” but in response to a ques- 
tion he said it was likely that that would be taken up. He said 
it was hoped to consider that bill August 22. 


“Did I understand that the railroad bill would be taken up?” 
asked Representative Garrett of Tennessee. 


“Well, my present impression is that it will,” said Mr. Mon- 
dell. “I cannot say that it is absolutely fixed and determined, 
but I hope we shall take it up Monday.” 

Mr. Mondell said when thé recess resolution was presented 
it would call for a longer recess for the House than provided in 
the Senate resolution, namely, until September 21. He indicated 
the recess would be until the first part of October, if taken. 


The House committee, August 19, agreed to several impor- 
tant changes in the Winslow bill (H. R. 8331). One of these 
followed suggestions made by Representative Huddleston of Ala- 
bama and provided that “in using any fund or moneys available 
under this or any other act, for the purposes described in this 
subdivision, no payments or allowances shall be made to any 
carrier on account of the so-called inefficiency of labor during 
the period of federal control. Such funds and moneys shall not 
be used in making any settlement between the United States 
and any carrier which does not forever bar such carrier from 
setting up any further claim, rights or demands of any kind or 
character against the United States growing out of or connected 
with the possession, use, or operation of such carrier’s property 
by the United States during the period of federal control.” 

During the hearings Director-General Davis said such a pro- 
vision was unnecessary, as the government would not recognize 
the claim for inefficiency of labor and once it had made a final 
settlement with a carrier, the receipt taken would be ample 
guaranty against further claims. 

Another change made was the inclusion of the following: 

Every claim of a carrier against the United States arising out of 
or incident to federal control shall, if not filed within one year after 


this subdivision takes effect, be thereafter barred, and the carrier 
shall be considered as having waived the claim. 


Several members of the committee during the hearings indi- 
cated such a provision should be put in to get the claims filed. 
Mr. Davis said he saw no objection to such a provision. A pro- 
vision was also added, as was in the Senate bill, that financing 
of the Railroad Administration by the War Finance Corporation 
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should not interfere 
products. 

The provision permitting the Director -General to reopen final 
settlements heretofore made and fund what’had been offset for 
indebtedness of the carriers to the government for additions and 
btterments was left in the bill. A similar provision was taken 
out of the Senate bill by the committee. 

Representative Sanders of Indiana submitted the majority 
report of the House committee on the bill August 20. 

“The purpose of this measure,’ the report said, “is not to 
enlarge or to affect the power conferred upon the President by 
the transportation act, but is to provide a means whereby the 
President may without an appropriation pay to the carriers the 
debts which he will ascertain are due to them from the govern- 
ment in whatever way he exercises his discretion as to funding 
and independently of the way he exercises such discretion. 

“The plan contemplated by the proposed measure does not 
change existing law with reference to amounts which can be 
funded, and it does not authorize the extension of new loans 
to the railroads. It merely provides the financial plan for con- 
verting into cash the securities of the carriers now in the hands 
of the President and which shall come into his hands as the 
debts of the carriers are funded under the transportation act.” 

After pointing out that the Railroad Administration now 
holds a total of $470,560,050 of railroad securities, the committee 
said: 

“The provision which permits the War Finance Corporation 
to purchase the securities will accomplish a very desirable pur- 
pose. The necessary ready funds can thus be placed in the hands 
of the President to wind up the affairs of federal control and 
complete settlements with all the carriers which were under 
federal control. The War Finance Corporation can then market 
the securities in such blocks and at such times as appear most 
advantageous. Since the railroad properties in the United States 
have an estimated value of 18 to 21 billions of dollars, the rail- 
road finances form a large part of the financial structure of the 
country and the problem of railroad financing must therefore 
always be one of solicitous concern. No one can doubt the bene- 
ficial economic effect of an announcement to the country that 
these settlements have been closed.” 

The report reviewed the testimony of Director-General Davis 
briefly and the message of the President recommending the legis- 
lation. 

In the Senate committee’s report on houns Townsend bill the 
situation was reviewed as follows: 


with financing exporting of agricultural 


Administration bonds, 
trust certificates amounting to about $470,- 
settles with the railroads and funds the in- 
debtedness of the companies receive other railroad securities. — It is 
proposed by this bill to sell these securities at the same price at 
which the government received them, without any loss whatever. 

The origin of these’ securities is as follows: When the govern- 
ment took over the railroads on January 1, 1918, it took all of their 
assets, including money on hand, and, of course, the railroads could 
not, without the consent of the government, make any permanent 
improvements. So during the 26 months of Federal control the gov- 
ernment advanced the money to make the permanent improvements. 
These improvements were such as are not usually paid for cut of 
current earnings, but are paid for out of capital, for which the rail- 
roads issue their stocks or bonds. The government also: owed the 
railroads a large amount for the rental due under the Federal control 
act and under: the contracts entered into between the railroads and 
the director general. 

When the transportation 
dent to adjust, settle, 
compensation and all 
control (Section 202, 
000,000 was made for this purpose. : 

Section 207 authorized the President to fund a certain 
the indebtedness of the railroads to the government for - . 
improvements into bonds running not exceeding 10 years, bearing 6 
per cent interest, and authorized the President to make certain off- 
sets of the sums owing the roads by the government against this 
indebtedness. 

The right of 


The government has in its Railroad 
notes, and equipment 


000,000, and will as it 


now 


authorized the Presi- 
liquidate, and wind up all matters, including 
questions of disputes arising out of Federal 
Transportation Act). An appropriation of -$200,- 


act was passed, it 


amount of 
permanent 


offset was not to be exercised so as to prevent such 
carrier from having the sums required for interest, taxes, and other 
corporate charges and expenses referred to in paragraph (b) of Sec- 
tion 7 of the standard contract entered into by the Director General 
of Railroads and the railroads pursuant to the act of March 31, 1918, 
aceruing during Federal control, and also the sums required for divi- 
dends declared and paid during Federal control, and a certain sum 
of money for working capital, provided, of course, the government 
should owe the roads these amounts. Beyond that the President was 
authorized to exercise his discretion in making offsets. 


It appears that, as to some roads, the government can offset a 


greater sum than as to others, and the government has not funded 
any of the indebtedness for permanent improvements of some of the 
roads which have already been settled with, but has offset it against 


the rental. 


The appropriations heretofore made are not sufficient to settle 
all the obligations ot the government to the railroads for rental, 
undermaintenance, moneys taken over, ete., and the object of this bill 
is for the government to sell the securities which it has taken or shall 
take from the railroads, as these settlements and fundings proceed, 
and thereby obviate any necessity for further appropriation. 

It is the opinion of the director general that not over $500,000,000 
of the indebtedness of the railroads to the government will be tunded; 
the balance will be offset. 

Taking up the hill in detail, subdivision (h) authorizes the Presi- 
dent to take the securities of the railronds at less than 6 per cent, 
but if so taken, they shall be taken at a discount which will ultimately 
pay the same rate of interest, and that any discount which would 
reasonably be necessary to market such securities should be a charge 
ngainst the railroads instead of the government. The object of this, 
if the railroads agree, is to dispose of these sécurities, but solely at 


the expense of the railroad companies. 
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Section 22, subdivision (a), authorizes the President to sell to the 


War Finance Corporation and the War .Finance Corporation to buy 
not exceeding $500,000,000 of these securities. The object in authoriz- 
ing this corporation to buy is this: It is desired to sell these securi- 
ties in the market, but it may be necessary temporarily to take over 
some of the securities and advance the money to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in order to wind up and complete the settlement. It is 
simply, therefore, transferring these securities from one department 
of the government to another, as the War Finance Corporation has 
authority to sell its bonds and obtain capital. 

Subdivision (b) authorizes the War Finance Corporation to sell 
these securities at not less than the original cost thereof, the corpo- 
ration being required to pay, by the preceding subdivision, the same 
price at which the government received the securities. 

Subdivision (c) authorizes the War Finance Corporation to sell 
any of these securities as agent for the President, as it has the 
machinery by which securities can be marketed, and it may be that 
some of these securities can be sold without the War Finance Cor- 
poration investing any money. 

Subdivision (e) simply authorizes the moneys to be paid over to 
the Railroad Administration as a fund to settle the obligations of the 
government, and the balance to be paid into the treasury. 

In order that no financing under this measure shall interfere with 
the financing of agricultural products. the committee added Section 
3, Which provides that the corporation shall not purchase these se- 
curities when such purchase would interfere with the granting of the 
fullest aid for financing and exporting agricultural products, under 
the War Finance Corporation act or any amendment thereof, and 
provides that it is the intention that preference should be given to 
financing such agricultural products and exports. 


Debate on the bill occupied the entire afternoon of August 
22 in the House, Republican and Democratic members making 
short speeches for and against it. 

Representative Sanders of Indiana submitted the committee 
report and explained the provisions of the measure. Represen- 
tative Sweet of Iowa said unless the bill passed, an additional 
appropriation would have to be made for the Railroad Admin- 
istration to settle with the railroads. 


Opposition to the bill was led by Representative Rayburn, 
Democrat, of Texas. He said he was sure the members had been 
well circularized by telegrams urging support of the bill. He 
read a wire from a Chamber of Commerce which said it had 
received a telegram from railroad representatives to wire Ray- 
burn to support the bill and it asked him to use his judgment. 
Another wire, he said, simply stated what the railroads said in 
their wire urging constituents to wire to their representatives 
to vote for the measure. 


Rayburn said he voted for the transportation act, the guar- 
anty provisions and other measures to help the railroads because 
he believed in efficient private operation but that he had reached 
his limit and would not vote for anything else in that nature 
of a “subsidy.” He said the railroads must carry freight and 
passengers at reasonable rates, but that just as long as the 
government continued to aid the roads financially, the roads 
would find themselves in position to say that they needed help. 
He said ‘‘we have already appropriated $1,750,000,000” and that 
that was the cost to date of this “bitter lesson in government 
control.” 

He said the roads would get about $180,000,000 unpaid on 
the guaranty and about $350,000,000 from the Railroad Admin- 
istration if the Director-General settled for what he hoped to 
with the roads. He referred to the refusal of the committee to 
call witnesses other than Mr. Davis and Mr. Meyer. 

Representative Johnson, of Mississippi, Democrat, spoke 
against the bill, declaring he was not for “government owner- 
ship of the railroads or for railroad ownership of the govern- 
ment.” 

Representative Layton, of Delaware, said all evidence pointed 
to the fact that the railroads were in dire need of immediate 
assistance. He said the time had come to stop “ignorant and 
prejudiced action toward the railroads.” Representative Hawes, 
of Missouri, said the measure promised employment to hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women, that it might prevent a 
coal famine, and would, in the opinion of the President’s agents, 
restore confidence, increase stability of railroad management, 
and be one more move toward prosperity. 

Representative Jones, of Pennsylvania, saying he favored the 
general purpose of the bill, attacked the provision requiring the 
railroads to forego claims for “inefficiency of labor” in making 
final settlements. He said no one knew what the words meant 
and that that might raise the query why he made objection 
thereto. Answering his own question, he said he objected be- 
cause the section was bad legislation, and would force the rail- 
roads into the courts. Representative Hoch, of Kansas, on the 
other hand, defended the section. He said it was the very in- 
definiteness of the phrase “inefficiency of labor” which caused 
the objection to it. He urged passage of the bill and the fund- 
ing of the carriers’ indebtedness to the government. 

Representative Webster, of Washington, Republican mem- 
ber of the House interstate commerce committee, made an em- 
phatie protest against inclusion of the section barring the roads 
from making any claim for “inefficiency of labor.” He.said he 
was a strong supporter of the legislation until the committee 
put that section in and that he asked Representative Winslow, 
chairman of the committee, for time in which to address the 
House. This was denied him, he said, and he requested Rep- 
resentative Rayburn for ten minutes’ time from the Democratic 
side, and he thanked Mr. Rayburn for giving him an oppor- 
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tunity to speak. He said the section would constitute a repudi- 
ation of the government’s contract with the roads. 

Representative Tincher, of Kansas, said he had several rea- 
sons for being for the bill, one of which was that he wanted 
to settle with the railroads and get rid of the Director-General 
and his employees. He said he was for the “inefficiency of 
labor” clause in the bill. Representative Stevenson of South 
Carolina, speaking against the bill, said “it is an absolute sub- 
terfuge to get up and say that this is not increasing the obliga- 
tions of the United States Government.” As he saw the propo- 
sition, there would be an obligation thrust on the government 
if the War Finance Corporation sold its own bonds to raise the 
money to buy the railroad securities from the Railroad Admin- 
istration. e 

A review of the railroad situation generally was given by 
Representative Merritt, of Connecticut, who said it was clear 
that “this legislation is not intended to make any gift to the 
railroads or other carriers, but is intended simply to enable the 
government to carry out its obligations under existing legislation 
and under existing contracts.” 

“And furthermore,’ he continued, “while the enactment of 
this legislation will be for the benefit of the carriers, it will in 
a still larger measure be for the benefit of the United States, 
and particularly for the workingmen of the United States.” 

Mr. Merritt said there was a great demand from many quar- 
ters for a reduction in freight rates and that railroad managers 
frankly conceded that some rates may be too high and should 
be readjusted. He said, however, that the existing rates were 
lower than foreign freight rates. He said rates should have 
been advanced before the war to meet the increasing costs of 
operation, and that the Director-General erred in not increasing 
rates to meet the cost of operation. 

“When one reads the details of government operation of 
the railroads even in war time,” said he, “when waste and ex- 
travagance can not be avoided, one is aghast at the almost 
unbelievable recklessness of railroad expense and railroad 
agreements, It can, I think, have only one basic explanation 
and that is that those who were responsible for the law and 
responsible for the expenditure were using or were trying to use 
the railroads of the United States to corrupt politics. 

“If the whole story were known, in addition to the parable 
of the prodigal son, we should in this country have a parable of 
the prodigal son-in-law.” 

Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, made a long attack 
on the bill. Representative Mondell, of Wyoming, Republican 
House leader, said it was his belief that the bill would do more 
to hasten and make certain the day when transportation charges 
would be reduced than anything else that could be done at this 
time. He said he hoped that at some time in the no distant future 
“we may be in a position to begin to discuss a reduction in 
railroad rates and charges all over the nation.” He said that 
day could not come about, however, until the railroads had been 
relieved from paying out of current revenue large sums on 
capital account. 

Chairman Winslow said the proposition before the House 
was a simple one if it was understood, but that it became rather 
complex when it became necessary to “hear the fragmentary 
contributions of a lot of persons who do not appéar to know 
anything about it.” 

Representative Denison, of Illinois, made the point with ref- 
erence to declarations that $500,000,000 would be handed over 
to the railroads that as a matter of fact it would not be necessary 
to sell more than $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 of railroad securi- 
ties to raise sufficient funds for the Railroad Administration to 
make its final settlements. 

An amendment, by Representative Webster, to strike out 
the part of the bill relating to “inefficiency of labor” was re- 
jected by a vote of 141 to 17. The bill was passed as reported 
by the committee, except for a few perfecting amendments as 
to phraseology. 


URGE PASSAGE OF RAILROAD BILL 


Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, August 24 sent the following telegram to President Harding: 


The Railway Business Association, on behalf of industries whose 
employes are idle by hundreds of thousands, aggregating with those in 
cognate or dependent industries and trade, and with railway employes, 
not less than one million, as estimated by the managing director of 
the War Finance Corporation, urges you to exert your potent influence 
— utmost for the immediate passage of the railroad refunding 
ill, 

This measure was conceived independently in the public interest 
alone by one government department, the War Finance Corporation, 
and advocated in the same spirit by another, the Railroad Administra- 
tion, without suggestion, aid or argument from the railroads or banks. 

Various factors of the economic situation tend to improvement in 
business. Remittances and orders from the railroads, made possible 
by this bill if passed, would furnish the strongest available reinforce- 
ment of that tendency. 

We do not address you as President. In that capacity you have 
already performed fully your function in causing the state of the 
nation as affected by this problem to ke communicated to Congress 
through appropriate executives of the government. We address you 
as leader of the party in power. Citizens can address you through 
no other single repository of responsibility to the country. 

While deeply appreciative of what you have already done as 
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President, and sympathetic with the embarrassment under which you 
suffer from confusion in some quarters of your official status with your 
status as party leader, we urge you to consider the re-employment 
of a million men, many of whom, owing to seasonal limitations, if not 
employed immediately, will pass both the autumn and winter without 
wages, as an object justifying your active participation in party coun- 
cils to assure the enactment of this measure—not after recess, but 
now. 

Ability, willingness and leadership to grapple effectively and 
promptly with so plain a business obligation is, in our judgment, a 
test of capacity to conduct government. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago, August 24, sent a telegram to 
the Senate committee urging passage of the bill before the con- 
gressional recess. 

After a conference with President Harding, August 19, John 
E. Edgerton of Nashville, Tenn., president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, said he had informed the President 
of the association’s support of the President’s recommendation 
to Congress for enactment of the railroad funding bills. He 
expressed the hope Congress would act before taking a recess. 
He said: 


As a manufacturer, and the official head of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, which represents probabl- 75 per cent of the 
capital invested in manufacture and industry in the United States, 1 
know how the industries of the nation have suffered, and are handi- 
capped today by lack of proper transportation facilities. This has its 
general effect of holding back deliveries and making it impossible for 
us to get through our finished product on time. It is also holding up 
the delivery of the raw product. And this situation affects every asso- 
— business, to the extent of the depression that we are feeling 
oday. 

The very fact that, in the opinion of Managing Director of the 
War Finance Corporation Meyer, relief to the railroads would give 
immediate employment to 200,000 idle mechanics and about 1,000,000 
other unemployed, seems to me alone sufficient to influence Congress 
to provide the needed relief. 

Delayed action until after Congress reconvenes means delayed con- 
fidence and delayed resumption of business. 

The Wisconsin Traffic League, through its executive commit- 
tee, has sent the following telegram to the Wisconsin Senators 
with reference to the railroad funding bill: 

The Wisconsin Traffic League is strongly in favor of the early 
passage of the Winslow-Townsend railroad bill without amendments. 
The passage of this bill, we feel, will stimulate business, reduce un- 
employment and prevent shortage of cars for transportation of coal 
this fall. We respectfully solicit your support of this bill and would 
appreciate an expression from you as to your attitude. 


FUNDING BILL MINORITY REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a minority report filed in the Senate August 24 by Sena- 
tors LaFollette, Stanley, and Pittman on the Townsend railroad 
bill it was charged that, if the bill passed, the government stood 
every chance to lose hundreds of millions of dollars. Settlement 
with the railroads by deducting what the roads owe the govern- 
ment and then funding the remainder due the government was 
urged by the minority. They estimated that under such a plan 
the government could wipe the slate clean without spending a 
single dollar and still have $200.000,000 additional in railroad 
securities as evidence of railroad indebtedness to the government. 
The railroads, they said, no doubt needed money, but conditions 
were not such as to justify the chances for loss involved under 
the bill. 





“This measure,’ the dissenting senators said in the report, “if 
enacted, will put the government of the United States in the business 
of dealing in railroad securities. It will put the War Finance Cor- 
poration in control of an enormous mass of railroad securities, larger 
probably than the holdings of any private interest. The War Finance 
Corporation will therefore become a dominant influence on the stock 
exchanges through its power to withhold or throw upon the market 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of securities. This is no part 
of the legitimate functions of a government, nor should the credit of 
the United States be used for such a purpose. 

“Far from taking the government out of business, it will inevitably 
involve it in the most speculative business in the world—the market- 
ing of corporate securities. 

“Under the terms of this bill the government will almost cer- 
tainly lose hundreds of millions of dollars in the proposed transactions. 
The government is required to accept the railroad securities upon a 
six per cent basis. As the present market for the best secured railroad 
bonds is now upon a seven per cent basis, with inferior bonds yielding 
eight per cent or more, the government will acquire these bonds at 
from $10 to $20 per $100 above their present market value. It follows, 
moreover, that the government will not be able to sell these bonds 
upon a six per cent basis to private investors when they can buy 
similar securities from banks and brokers at prices which will yield 
seven or eight per cent. The government will, therefore, be obliged 
either to hold this great mass of securities until the railroad bond 
market is by some miracle again upon a six per cent basis or bv some 
future legislation authorize the War Finance Corporation to sell them 
at market prices. In the latter case the government stands to lose 
from $10 to $20 on every $100 worth of bonds sold. If for any reason 
the railroad hond market should decline, the government’s loss will be 
proportionately increased. The aggregate amount of railroad securi- 
ties which the War Finance Corporation is authorized by this act to 
sell is nearly $1,500,000,000. The total loss of the government, if the 
bond market remains in its present condition, may therefore be from 
$150,000,000 to $300,000,000, and in case of a fall in the stock market 
may be much greater. 

“These highly speculative transactions are not required to secure 
a just and speedy settlement of the railroad claims. The government 
is not morally and legally bound to fund the indebtedness of the rail- 
roads on account of additions and betterments made during the period 
of federal control, but only that part remaining after the railroad 
claims have been offset. On the contrary, every piece of legislation 
affecting the relations of the railroads to the government, including 
the Federal Control Act and the Transportation Act, has specifically 
provided for such an offset and has only authorized the funding of 
the remaining indebtedness. By offsetting the claims against the 
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indebtedness this entire question can be settled without injuring any 
carrier and without the payment of a single dollar from the treasury 
or the marketing of a single security. 

“No matter what amendments may be adopted the imposition of 
this great problem of disposing of millions of dollars’ worth of rail- 
road securities will inevitably hamper the War Finance Corporation 
in handling the even greater and more important function of financing 
the marketing of agricultural products. 

“‘No emergency of a character to justify the extraordinary trans- 
action provided for in this bill has been shown to exist. On the con- 
trary railroad earnings and railroad credit are steadily improving and 
are likely to improve even more rapidly with the increase of traffic 
accompanying the crop moving season which is about to begin. Many 
of the railroads undoubtedly need money, but this is true of every 
class of individuals and businesses in the United States. 

‘During the past eighteen months, since the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, the government has paid or loaned the railroads 
$1,376,403,024. The American people are already overburdened with 
taxes. We can see no reason why the government should embark 
upon this highly speculative venture at such a time.” 


The report censured the majority of the committee for re- 
fusing to hear witnesses other than Director-General Davis and 
Director Meyer of the War Finance Corporation. 


McADOO ON FUNDING BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


W. G. McAdoo, former Director-General of Railroads, in a 
letter to Senator Stanley of Kentucky, gave his views of the 
railroad funding bill. Senator Stanley wrote a letter to Mr. 
McAdoo in which he related the action of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee in declining to call the latter as a witness 
and requested Mr. McAdoo to send him a statement of his 


opinion of the propriety of the proposed legislation. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s letter follows: 


In order to understand the proposals of the President in- his 
message of July 26 on the railroad problem it is necessary to keep in 
mind certain fundamental facts. 

The breakdown of the railroads in the latter part of 1917 forced 
the government to take control of them January 1, 1918, in order to 
save the war. Immediate consideration had to be given to the im- 
portant problem of providing for the customary ‘additions and bet- 
terments,”’ including ‘‘motive power and equipment,’’ which the car- 
riers had been obliged to furnish each year during private operation. 

These necessitate large annual expenditures which had to be pro- 
vided for by the railroads themselves notwithstanding the fact that 
the government was temporarily operating the properties. 

Under private control the railroads procured the money for these 
purposes by— 

(a) Setting aside a part of their net earnings if sufficient for the 
purpose; or 

(b) Appropriating a part of their net earnings and selling bonds 
or new capital stock or both for the remainder; or 

(c) Selling bonds or capital stock or both for the entire amount. 

The usual practice was to resort in large measure to the sale of 
bonds (short-term obligations included) to raise the new money. 

The United States was under no obligation whatever to advance 
money for such capital expenditures. In fact, the Federal control act, 
approved March 21, 1918, expressly required that in every agreement 
between the United States and the railroads it should be stipulated 
that ‘“‘the United States may, by deductions from the just compensa- 
tion (rental to be paid the railroads) or by other proper means and 
charges, be reimbursed for the cost of any additions, repairs, re- 
newals and betterments to such property (railroad property) not justly 
chargeable to the United States.’’ 

In pursuance of this act the director-general entered into agree- 
ments—known as the standard contract—with various railroads pro- 
viding for annual rental or compensation to the carriers equal to the 
average of the net earnings of the three best years of their history, 
namely, from July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1917. These rentals aggregated, 
for all properties under Federal control, approximately $940,000,000 
per annum. 

In these contracts (sec. 7) it was expressly agreed that the United 
States should have the right to deduct from such rentals ‘‘all amounts 
required to reimburse the United States for the cost of additions and 
betterments made to the property of the company not justly charge- 
able to the United States, unless such matters are financed or other- 
wise taken care of by the company to the satisfaction of the director- 
general.’’ The director-general agreed, however, not to deduct for 
additions and betterments in such a way as to prevent the railroads 
from paying the fixed charges ‘‘they had theretofore regularly paid.”’ 

After sufficient allowance for such fixed charges the director- 
general was free to deduct each year from the rentals due the railroads 
the amounts advanced for ‘‘additions and betterments,’’ even if such 
deductions should compel the railroads to reduce or defer dividends 
on capital stock, unless, of course, the railroads financed such ‘‘addi- 
tions and betterments’”’ to his satisfaction. 

In order, however, to relieve railroad stockholders of apprehension 
as to how this power would be exercised, the director-general con- 
sented to the following provision (sec. 7-A, Standard Contract): 

“The power to deduct the amount due by the company for the 
cost of additions and betterments not justly chargeable to the United 
States is further declared to be an emergency power to be used by the 
director-general only when he finds that no other reasonable means is 
provided by the company to reimburse the United States and, as con- 
templated by the President’s proclamation and by the Federal control 
act, it will be the policy of the director-general to so use such power 
of deduction as not to interrupt unnecessarily the regular payment 
of dividends as made by the company during the test period.”’ 

This provision imposed no obligation whatever on the director- 
general as he could not go beyond the power conferred upon him by 
law. It was a mere declaration of policy. 


While I was director-general—year 1918—and Walker D. Hines 
was director-general—January, 1919, to March, 1920—the railroads 
were not required to pay for ‘additions and betterments”’ out of the 
rental due them at the expense of dividends, nor to sell bonds or 
stock as they had theretofore done, to reimburse the government for 
these expenditures. The cost of such ‘additions and betterments”’ 
was generously advanced by the United States so that, on March 1, 
1920, when the railroads were returned to private control, they owed 
—and still-owe—the United States the enormous sum of $1,144,000,000. 
These ‘‘additions and betterments”’ include ‘‘motive power and equip- 
ment.’’ These expenditures were not forced upon the railroads. The 
railroads needed them and were glad to have the government lend 
them the money at 6 per cent, which was less than the market rate. 
Congress had to appropriate this $1,144,000,000 out of taxes levied on 
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the people, and these very appropriations for loans to the railroads 
have been used by unfriendly critics as a basis for the charge that 
Federal control was wasteful of government money, whereas the debt 
the railroads owe the government on this account is a valuable asset 
if those charged with the execution of the law insist upon satisfactory 
security as the law requires. 

Of this vast debt the United States has already extended, for a 
long period, the time for payment of $381,000,000, representing new 
“locomotives and cars’ furnished to the railroads. This leaves now 
oa “additions and betterments” the sum of approximately $763,- 

,000. 

February 28, 1920, Congress enacted the ‘‘transportation act’’ pro- 
viding for the return of the railroads to private control on March 1, 
1920, and gave the President, in substance, discretion within certain 
limitations to set off against the debt the railroads owe the United 
States any indebtedness, arising out of federal control, that the 
United States might be found to owe the railroads. 

That act further provides that ‘any remaining indebtedness of 
the carrier to the United States in respect to such additions and bet- 
terments shall, at the request of the carrier, be funded for a period 
of ten years from the termination of federal control, or a shorter 
period, at the option of the carrier, with interest at 6 per cent per 
annum and upon such security as the President, in his discretion, may 
prescribe.’’ 

While it is true that the transportation act seems to confer upon 
the President discretion to determine, within certain limitations, how 
much of the debt the United States owes the railroads may be set off 
against the debt of the railroads owe the United States, nevertheless 
the act does not contemplate that none of the debt of the United 
States shall be set off, but, on the contrary, assumes that it will be 
because in express terms it provides for funding only ‘‘the remaining 
indebtedness of the carrier to the United States.’’ At any rate, it is 
indubitably clear that under the law and the contract between the 
parties the United States is not ‘‘morally and legally bound to fund,” 
as stated by the President in his message, the $763,000,000 of debt the 
railroads owe the Treasury for ‘‘additions and betterments.’”’ The 
President must have been misled into making such a statement. All 
that the United States is required to do, legally and morally, is to 
fund for ten years ‘‘any remaining indebtedness of the carriers to 
the United States’’ after a balancing of accounts. 

Up to July 15, 1920, the railroads had filed with the director- 
general counterclaims against the United States aggregating $758,- 
v00,000. Director-General Davis says that the greater part of these 
claims is for undermaintenance of way, structures, and equipment, 
and that from 70 to 75 per cent of that part is for alleged ‘‘inefficiency 
of labor.’”’ The director-general characterizes these ‘inefficiency of 
labor’ claims as ‘‘of a too highly indefinite, speculative, and con- 
tingent character to warant consideration,’’ and states that they are 
not contemplated by the ‘“‘standard contract,’’ and that he has refused 
to allow them. The Interstate Commerce Commission has, in a 
recent decision, upheld the position of the director-general. 

The President in his message suggests that the claims of the 
railroads against the United States may amount to $500,000,000. It 
is difficult to conceive that the just claims of the railroads against 
the United States can approach any such sum. But assuming, for 
illustration, that they may, the account may be roughly stated as 
follows: 

Dee the United States by the ratlronde eis ..c.c.. ce ccsicccssiccee $763,000,000 
Due the railroads, account of alleged undermaintenance... 500,000,000 


Weelamee. me. Wate BimGew ig iiois sic cisccicccccvesowecssces $263,000,000 


Payment of this balance the government would have to defer for 
ten years at 6 per cent interest on the request of the carrier, provided 
security satisfactory to the President is given. ‘This is the kind of 
settlement the law now authorizes and contemplates. Such a settle- 
ment involves ‘‘no added expense, no added investment, no added 
liability, no added tax burden and no added appropriation.” It in- 
volves only the risk of loss in waiting ten years for the remainder, 
namely, $263,000,000, when the security may not be good, but this 
risk the Esch-Cummins bill has alreay fastened on the taxpayers, and 
it can not be avoided. 

But the President proposes a new plan, namely, to defer for ten 
years at 6 per cent interest the entire $763,000,000 due by the carriers 
to the United States and to pay to the carriers in cash $500,000,000 
for alleged undermaintenance claims, if that be the amount finally 
determined. -The President assures us that this involves (1) “no 
added investment,” (2) ‘‘no added liability,’’ (3) ‘‘no added tax bur- 
den.’’ Clearly he is mistaken. 

(1) There is an ‘added investment’ of the taxpayers’ money 
amounting to $500,000,000, because instead of offsetting or canceling 
$500,000,000 with an equal amount of the debt the railroads owe the 
United States the Treasury will have to pay the railroads $500,000,000 
of new money. 

(2) There is an ‘added liability’ of $500,000,000, because the Treas- 
ury must continue to lend that sum to the railroads, some with good 
and some with poor credit, and a large loss may finally result. Thus 
if the United States now cancels $500,000,000 with a part of the debt 
the railroads owe it, at least to the extent of $500,000,000, the chance 
of loss or liability will be removed. 

(3) There will be an ‘‘added tax burden” unless the advances and 
all interest thereon are finally repaid by the railroads, because there 
is no way for the United States to get $500,000,000 for the railroads 
except by taxation, unless it borrows on Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness—the same thing, because these must be paid ultimately 
out of taxation. 

But the President says let the authority of the War Finance Cor- 
poration be extended ‘‘so that it may purchase these railway funding 
securities” and thereby avoid the necessity of ‘‘added appropriation. 

This does. not alter the situation, because the War Finance Cor- 
poration is merely an agency or bureau of the Treasury. The War 
Finance Corporation will have to get the money from the Treasury or 
issue its own bonds, partially tax exempt, and sell them to the public 
in competition with Treasury financing. In order to do this, authority 
must be had from the Congress, and that is the purpose of the pend- 
ing bill. The $400,000,000 credit which the War Finance Corporation 
has on the books of the Treasury is not money. It is merely a credit 
and was given for specific purposes which do not permit its use for 
the railroads any more than an appropriation for the Navy can be 
used for the railroads. To carry out this plan, whether through the 
War Finance Corporation or through the Treasury direct, involves 4 
new appropriation. 


However the plan may be consummated, whether through the 
War Finance Corporation or through the Treasury direct, it remains 
clear that a new credit of $500,000,000 is to be extended to the rail- 
roads for a period of ten years. Whatever may be said, it is certain 
that the railroads should be required, before any further advances are 
made, to abandon the “inefficiency of labor’ claims which the director- 
general declares are ‘“‘too highly indefinite, speculative, and contingent 
to warrant consideration.” The railroads should not be allowed to 
get $500,000,000 more and remain at liberty to keep the government 
in litigation over such improper claims for an indefinite time. f 

Nor should the government be forced to buy the obligations 0 
the railroads at a higher price than their market value at the time. 
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August 27, 1921 


The bill as drawn obliges the President, in the exercise of the au- 
thority given him, to purchase such railroad securities on a basis that 
will return not to exceed 6 per cent on the investment, subject to 
such discount as may represent the customary and reasonable _ ex- 
pense of marketing such securities. The bill also authorizes the War 
Finance Corporation to purchase the securities from the President 
at the same prices, and so forth, and then prohibits said corporation 
from selling the securities at less than the original cost. If the War 
Finance Corporation is to be thus used as the marketing agency, then 
clearly the securities should bear such rate of interest as will permit 
them to be sold without loss. If railroad securities can not now be 
sold on a 6 per cent basis—and I think it will be conceded that they 
can not be—then the obligations purchased by the government should 
pear a higher rate or should be purchased at a price that will yield 
a high enough rate to attract investors. Otherwise, the United States 
must either continue to hold them until a market which will absorb 
them at 6 per cent can be found—a very uncertain contingency—or 
dispose of them at a loss, a loss which on final analysis must be borne 
by the taxpayer. r 

I suppose you realize that in addition to the $1,144,000,000 the rail- 
roads owe the government for ‘‘additions and betterments’” they have 
received additional loans under the Esch-Cummins bill of about $300,- 
000,000, making a total of $1,444,000,000. 

Stripped of confusing non-essentials, what is now proposed is 
that the government shall wait ten years for $763,000,000 the railroads 
owe it for betterments and improvements and pay immediately $500,- 
000,000 to the railroads on account of claims for alleged undermain- 
tenance, etc., taking from the 180 or more railroads involved, with 
their varying degrees of financial responsibility, such securities as they 
may be able to provide; securities which in many instances may not 
be adequate to protect the government against loss. 

This is not a question of “legal and moral obligation’? on the part 
of the United States to lend the railroads $500,000,000 more for ten 
years. It is a question of policy, and should be considered from that 
standpoint only. For the adoption of such a policy the administration 
must, of course, take the responsibility, but it should be candid about 
it. The public mind should not be confused by juggling of figures, 
manipulation of accounts, or securities, or governmental agencies. To 
get the — is the object of your inquiry, as it is equally the object 
of my reply. 


SHIPPING BOARD CHARTER PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


By making effective in the near future a bare boat’ charter 
plan for the operation of the Shipping Board fleet, the board 
hopes to make substantial savings in operation and to elimi- 
nate ‘osses that have occurred under the existing managing 
agency agreement. A bare boat charter plan, under which the 
board would get a net rental and the ship operator pay all 
running expenses, has been advocated for some time. When 
Admiral Benson was chairman of the board consideration was 
given to the plan and a few ships were allocated on that basis. 
It was the idea of the Admiral that the new board would adopt 
the plan for all its ships. 


Under the present operating plan a ship operator gets 5 
per cent on the gross receipts whether a given voyage shows 
a profit or not and the board pays certain operating expenses. 
In the last few months of severe depression in ocean shipping 
the contract has worked decidedly to the disadvantage of the 
board, officials said. The plan also has been attacked as per- 
mitting an operator to pad his operating expense account. 


Chairman Lasker, in announcing the decision of the board, 
said: 








‘ 


The board has directed the operating vice-presidents to make 
a complete survey of the operation of the ships under the present 
form of managing operators’ agreement, known as MO-4, under 
which the board has been paying operators a commission on the 


gross receipts from operations, the board assuming all expenses of 
operation. 


It is the hope of the commissioners of the hoard that the op- 
erating vice-presidents will be able to work out end present some 
plan of bare-boat charter within the next thirty days for submis- 
sion to the board, with a view to abrogating entirely the present 
method of operation and substituting therefor an agreement which 
will provide a net rental for the use of the ships, the charterer to 
pay all running expenses. 


REDUCED EXPORT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission August 25 authorized Central Freight and 
Eastern Trunk lines, on five days, notice, to establish export 
rates via Atlantic ports, from twenty to twenty-five per cent less 
than the existing rates, which are the same for both domestic 
and export. The tariffs will be limited to September 1, 1922. 
Under the new tariffs the rate on manufactured iron and steel 
from Chicago to New York will go down from 63 to 47.5 and 
from Pittsburgh to same port, from 38 to 28.5. Rates on pig 
ron from Chicago will go down from $10.08 to $7.60 and from 
Pittsburgh from $6.02 to $4.60. 


SHIPPING BOARD HOLDS UP LUMBER TO ORIENT 


_ The division of corporations of the Shipping Board has 
instructed operators of Shipping Board vessels to discontinue 
the handling of lumber between Pacific coast ports and the 
Orient. Officials of the board said the order had been given 
because the cargoes of lumber under rates which had to be met 
Were being carried at a substantial loss. It was decided, there- 
fore, to withdraw from the traffic. Large shipments of lumber 
ave been moving to Japan where, it is said, unusual. building 
activity is responsible for the demand. 
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WHY A MERCHANT MARINE? 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Denunciation on the floor of Congress of past waste and 
extravagance by the Shipping Board and Chairman Lasker’s 
recent statement on the financial status of the board were criti- 
cized in the Senate, August 20, by Senator Fletcher of Florida. 
He said the effect of Chairman Lasker’s statement and of the 
debates in Congress was to cause doubt in the public mind, as 
illustrated by an editorial in The Traffic World of July 23. 

Senator Fletcher said in part: 

“All of these denunciations of waste and extravagance tend 
to impress the public with a sense that the whole enterprise 
has been a total failure, colossal in proportions, and that money 
is being asked for now to be put into a sink hole where millions 
and millions more must continue to go. Therefore the question 
is, Is it worth while to have an American merchant marine? 
The public is given to understand that it will be called upon 
to put up money time after time to continue this effort to estab- 
lish and to maintain an adequate merchant marine. 


“I am very sorry that Mr. Lasker seems to lend what ap- 
pears to be his support in that direction in the statement which 
he made as a foundation for the request for this appropriation 
in the House. He goes on to say, on page 3: 


It will be a shock to Congress, as it was to the President, to hear 
that the net expenditures of this enterprise, paid out of the public 
funds last year, were $380,000,000. To illustrate the bad condition 
the books are in, I will say that last year the gross operating dis- 
bursements were $410,000,000. That represents the expense of the 
operation of the boats alone. 


“Of course, that is wholly wrong. Mr. Lasker afterwards 
admits that it is wrong; it is nowhere correct; it does not ap- 
proach the proper figures. According to the testimony before 
the House committee that loss was claimed to be $200,000,000, 
to begin with; subsequently it got down to $163,000,000, and 
finally, before the Senate committee Mr. Lasker himself placed 
it at $131,000,000. Yet here he makes public this statement, in 
which he says that the loss was $410,000,000. Then he pro- 
ceeds further: 


I must appear before Congress shortly to tell them it is possible 
the Shipping Board will require up to $300,000,000 for the present 
fiscal year. I fear this will throw a lot of sand in the gear box of tax 
revision. The books of the board are sc absolutely incomplete and 
incompetent that it is impossible to be sure whether that $300,000,000 
represents all we may need: we may require more; but it is the most 
intelligent wild guess we can make. 


“Why make a guess at all and give it out to the public, creat- 
ing the impression that the expenditures and the loss have been 
many times greater than the facts disclose? Why make a guess 
based upon figures which he says himself were wholly unreli- 
able, and upon books which he says are wholly untrustworthy? 
The effect of that statement, the effect of the arguments we 
have heard here, is to cause to arise the question of doubt 
in the public mind, as illustrated, for instance, in a very re- 
sponsible publication issued on July 23. I refer to The Traffic 
World, in which it is said: 


Is there anything sacred in the doctrine of an American merchant 
marine or any lack of patriotism in being opposed to such an institu- 
tion as an economic extravagance? an an American merchant 
marine be maintained without what amounts to subsidy and the taxa- 
tion of the public? Is John Smith, who knows and cares nothing about 
the shipping business, willing to be taxed, and ought he to be taxed, 
in order that Bill Jones’s goods may be carried in American rather 
than foreign bottoms? Does Bill Jones care, or ought he to care, 
whethef his goods are carried in American or foreign bottoms? If 
he ought to care, why ought he? Should John Smith pay taxes so 
that Bill’s care may be gratified? If an American merchant marine 
can not be maintained without taxation of the public—in other words, 
if it can only be maintained and operated at a loss—why not let the 
foreign ships have the business? 


“Proceeding further, the article continues: 


* * * Tf they can not support themselves and there are foreign 
boats that can and will carry our commerce, why try to infuse the 
breath of life into a dead thing? Will artificial respiration long or 
healthfully sustain life? Are we not wasting millions and billions of 
dollars—throwing good money after bad—in an effort to retain and 
make possible an institution that was constructed out of what seemed 
to be a war necessity, but whose usefulness has now ended, and which 
ought to be junked at the least possible loss now that the war demand 
for it has ended, and its expense charged to profit and lass? 

We are asking these questions seriously, not with any intention of 
being sarcastic or humorous. We want the ideas of our readers; Con- 
gress ought to have the benefit of their ideas also. As we see it now, 
there is little more glory in having a merchant marine operated at a 
loss than in having any other kind of first-class shipwreck. Operating 
ships is a business. No business can be successful unless conducted 
on proper economic principles. To operate a merchant marine by sub- 
sidy or methods akin to subsidy is practically government operation, 
from which we have been trying to get away as to our rail carriers. 
Are we ready for it with ocean carriers? It might be necessary with 
our rail carriers if private ownership should fail to function, for we 
must have rail transportation; but do we need it in ocean transporta- 
tion? Even though private ownership may cease to function—or, 
rather, fail to begin to function—we still have the foreign bottoms. 


“I read that to indicate the effect of the kind of propaganda 
that is being disseminated. and the kind of impressions that 
are being created by what has been going on in connection with 
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the denunciation of this enterprise as a huge wreck and a 
colossal failure. 

“Mr. Smull rather expresses, at page 115 of this hearing in 
the House, sentiment along that line. He says: 

We intend to modify and change entirely the method of operating 
boats. Our idea is ultimately to sell them all and get rid of them and 
get the Shipping Board out of business just as soon as we can. 

“Is it possible that we must now, at this date, argue. to 
the American people the necessity of an adequate American 
merchant marine? Have we got to go over that ground again, 
and impress upon the public the vast importance to them of 
establishing and maintaining these merchant ships? I thought 
that question was all settled. I thought that when we ex- 
pressed the policy of Congress in the Jones act of June, 1920, 
we expressed public opinion as it existed in this country. 
Now, it seems that there has been an undercurrent all the 
while, something operatinng beneath the surface here in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere in the great centers—in New York par- 
ticularly—to discredit this whole enterprise, to brand it as a 
gigantic failure, and to impress upon the people of the United 
States that they are pouring their money into a sink hole, and 
the sooner they quit it and scrap the whole business the better. 

“Is it possible that we have forgotten what occurred just 
a few years ago, when freight rates in this country went up 
from 100 to 1,000 per cent, when our products of mine and 
farm and factory weighed down the docks and terminals and 
warehouses on the Pacific and along the Gulf and on the At- 
lantic and on the Great Lakes, unable to be moved to the wait- 
ing markets overseas, because we had no ships? When the 
yerman ships were out of commission, when the British ships 
were commandeered largely for war uses, we were helpless as 4 
nation, so far aS overseas trade was concerned. Do we have to 
tell the farmers of the west of the time when the freight on a 
bushel of wheat from New York to Liverpool went from 3 cents 
a bushel to 50 cents a bushel? Do we have to tell the farmers 
of the south of the time when freight rates on cotton from 
Galveston to Liverpool went from $2.50 a bale to $50 a bale? 
Do we need to argue to them that while these high freight 
rates may be paid by the purchaser, they are reflected in the 
price which the producer must get for his product? We were 
helpless. Do we have to remind our people of the time when 
we were paying $400,000,000 a year to foreign ships to carry 
our freight across the seas?” 

Senator Fletcher referred to the testimony of Shipping 
Board witnesses before the House appropriation committee as 
“rambling, uncertain, unconvincing.” 

“They admit they are guessing,’ said he. 

“We find that Mr. Lasker begins his work here by inviting 
three men, two at $35,000 a year each and one at $25,000 a year, 
three men at $95,000 to begin with, to have charge of opera- 
tion. Mr. J. H. Rosseter could take all three of them on his 
knee and teach them their A B C’s in marine transportation. 

“Then he says, ‘This is a very sick man, this American ma- 
rine enterprise. He needs some very skillful treatment. He is 
very ill” He seems to have the idea that the proper way to 
treat this very sick man is to call in all the doctors he can 
find in the country—quacks, experts, and what not. So he 
assembles them. 

“He calls in Doctor American Steamship Owners’ Association 
to attend the sick patient, and he calls in Doctor United States 
Ship Operators’ Association. They are here to wait on this 
patient. Then he gets Mr. Schlesinger, and Mr. Schlesinger 
calls in all the ‘lame ducks’ and otherwise lawyers that he 
can find and they come to attend this sick patient, 21 lawyers, 
to draw salaries amounting to $266,000 a year. We are plead- 
ing for economy now. You have been spending too much money. 

You have been wasting the public money. The first proposition 
made to Congress by the new board is to raise the salaries of 
men connected with the Shipping Board $300,000 a year! 

“So we have these doctors all in, here to take care of this 
sick patient. It looks like it is going to be just as it was 
when the doctors were called in to attend George Washington. 
They are going to bleed him to death. That is what they did 
with Washington. That was the old practice in those days, to 
bleed your patient, and they bled him and killed him. He would 
have lived 10 or 15 years longer if it had not been for those 
doctors who were called in and bled him. They are not physi- 
cally bleeding this sick man here, but they are going to bleed 
him, according to this program, and Congress is going to say, 
‘We will refuse to supply the blood to infuse into the veins of 
this sick man, bleeding him as you are,’ with the result that 
the prospect is that finally the patient will die, the whole thing 
will go down, the whole accomplishment will disappear, and 
we will have no merchant marine. That is the prospect held 
out under this sort of showing, and the end desired, according 
to what has been going on.” 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for June, 
1921, shows 10,556 cars held overtime—a percentage of 06.50 as 
against 12,698, or a percentage of 06.74 for June, 1920. 
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MONEY FOR SHIPPING BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


After four days of debate on the urgent deficiency bill carry- 
ing an appropriation of $48,500,000 for the Shipping Board, the 
Senate passed it August 23. An amendment providing that no 
officer or employe of the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation should be paid a salary in excess of $12,000 per 
annum, proposed by Senator Harrison of Mississippi, was de- 
feated. 

Senator McCormick of Illinois submitted a statistical 
statement showing that from September 7, 1916, to the present 
Congress had appropriated a total of $3,366,695,753.04 for the 
Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation and that, with 
moneys otherwise provided by the President, the grand total was 
$3,396,208,179.381. 

“The total, then, in round numbers, appropriated from the 
public treasury was $3,400,000,000,” said Senator McCormick. 
“The total cost of the steel ships was $2,600,000,000. Their pres- 
ent estimated value is $800,000,000, or less than one-third of their 
total cost. The wooden ships cost a quarter of a billion dollars 
and are valued today at $600,000.” 

Senator McCormick, replying to criticisms of high salaries 
being paid now by the board, said the Shipping Board was a 
business enterprise in liquidation and that it must seek its ex- 
ecutives and counsel as any other business would do. He re- 
ferred to the fact that the Railroad Administration, before the 
end of federal control, had three executives paid $50,000 a year 
each, and two at $40,000 a year each. Senator McKellar of Ten- 
nessee interposed that the three men employed at $50,000 had 
been drawing from $75,000 to $100,000 as presidents of certain 
roads. 

McCormick said the men being empioyed by the Shipping 
Board were making like sacrifices. McKellar referred to the fact 
that members of the Interstate Commerce Commission get $12,- 
000 a year and that their responsibilities were greater than those 
of the three operating vice-presidents of the board, who are be- 
ing paid a total of $95,000 annually. He said the salaries of the 
vice-presidents should be fixed at $10,000, and that the places 
could be filled with “the best kind of men” at that salary. 

Reverting to salaries paid by the Railroad Administration, 
McKellar said: 

When the railroads were taken over by the government in 1918 I 
recali that A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, was made 
the regional director for that region. He was getting from the New 
York Central $75,000 a year. Mr. McAdoo, the director general, at 
once reduced his salary to $50,000 a year. Hale Holden, another 
regional director for the central western region, was president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at $60,000 or $75,000 a year. He was 
retained with all the roads under his control in that region, not just 
one of them, at a salary of $50,000 a year. Richard H. Aishton, 
regional director of the northwestern region, was president of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad at a salary of $60,000. He was re- 
duced to $50,000; and so C. H. Martin was reduced from $75,000 to 
$50,000, and every other regional director. 

I could multiply those instances. All the high salaried officials 
had their salaries reduced while he was director of the railroads. 

Take the director general’s own staff at Washington. McAdoo 

served without any salary whatsoever, only his salary as Secretary of 
the Treasury of $12,000 a year. He appointed Walker D. Hines, of 
New York, assistant director general. He was chairman of the board 
of directors of the Santa Fe Railroad and general counsel, getting a 
salary of $75,000 a year. He required him to resign to accept a salary 
of $25,000 a year. Robert S. Lovett. president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, drawing a salary of $100,000 a year, was required to resign 
and accept the position of director of the division of capital expendi- 
tures at a salary of $25,000 a year. 
_ This is typical of what was done throughout. Mr. McAdoo con- 
tinued the railroad corporations in the operation of the property taken 
over by the government from Jan. 1, 1918, to May 21, 1918, almost five 
months, and during that time the salaries of the officials were not 
reduced. On May 21 he had to get rid of all the railroad corporations 
and appoint federal managers, all of whom served the government 
instead of the corporations, at the same salaries they received from 
the corporations in most instances, but the big corporate salaries like 
those of Samuel Rea, Daniel Willard, who were each drawing $75,000 
a sear, and others were Giscor tinued and the expense of the corporate 
offices that they took was not borne by the government, the regional 
directors of the federal regions, and the director general's staff at 
Washington being substituted for the corporate management through- 
out the country at a very large net saving to the railroad adminis- 
tration. 

Senator Warren remarked that he did not see how the sen- 
ator made his statement with regard to salaries paid by the 
Railroad Administration conform to his contention that $10,000 
was enough for directors of the Shipping Board. McKellar re- 
plied McAdoo had reduced all salaries as compared with what 
they were under private operation of the railroads, but that, 
even then, they were too large, and only because of the war were 
they permitted. McKellar stressed the fact that McAdoo, with 
property valued at $18,000,000,000 under his control, “served ab- 
solutely without compensation at all while he was Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads.” 

“Every salary was reduced. by Mr. McAdoo when he took 
hold of the railroads, or virtually all of them,” continued Mr. 
McKellar. “On the other hand, when you gentlemen (the Re 
publicans) take charge of the Shipping Board you are increasing 
salaries several-fold. That is what I believe is wrong.” 

McKellar dwelt at length on the employment of attorneys 
by the board at high salaries. 

Senator Borah asserted he would never vote for another 
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appropriation for the board “until the program and the policy 
are changed.” He supported the Harrison amendment limiting 
the amount of salaries to $12,000. 

“We are supposed to be liquidating this concern, although 
it seems to refuse to liquidate, but we are informed that that 
is the effort that is to be made,” said Senator Borah. 


He added there should be one director of shipping instead 
of seven members of the board at $12,000 a year each and three 
operating vice-presidents at salaries aggregating $95,000. 

President Harding regarded the attacks on the Shipping 
Board appropriation so seriously that he wrote a letter to Sen- 
ator Jones, chairman of the Senate commerce committee, August 
20, in which he said in part: 


I could not fail to note the dissatisfaction expressed in both House 
and Senate over the very unsatisfactory condition of the affairs of 
the Shipping Board, and the reluctance of Congress to make appro- 
priations for the continued activities of the board without putting 
specific restraints upon the board’s activities in employing agents 
of relief. 

From your position, you are probably as familiar with the affairs 
of the board as I am, and I hope you will make it a point to lay the 
exact but unpleasant truth before your colleagues. 

The Shipping Board situation is wholly an inheritance from the 
previous administration. It would avail nothing to attempt to out- 
line how the intolerable state of affairs came about. Our great prob- 
lem is curing the situation. The difficulty of this task becomes very 
apparent to me, and had its refiex in the delay in_ the final selection 
of the Shipping Board. It was no easy.thing to bring capable men 
to the solution of this task. Chairman Lasker is making a _ very 
heavy sacrifice to give his time and talents to this most difficult 
work. He has been able to bring many disinterested advisers to his 
assistance, but it is impossible for the board, in creating its various 
department, to establish such organizations by the ordinary methods 
of government appointment and compensation. Many of the men 
called to service have been obliged to completely sacrifice their pri- 
vate interests, and in some cases the sacrific is made with the 
knowledge that the period of employment with the government is 
only temproray. Under these conditions, and because of the fact 
that hundreds of millions are involved, it is unavoidable that some 
compensations in responsible places are much beyond the ordinary 
run of government compensation. 


Chairman Lasker, in a letter to Senator McCormick of Illi- 
nois, said he held that the American taxpayer must not be in- 
definitely burdened with uncontrolled losses for the establish- 
ment of an American merchant marine. He said, however, the 
board needed $300,000,000, as estimated. He declared he favored 
the establishment of a privately owned merchant marine as soon 
as possible and expressed the belief that the government would 
be out of the shipping business in a year and out of government 
ownership of vessels as soon as world trade conditions improve. 


The President referred to the “unspeakable losses and un- 
utterable wastes” which had occurred in the Shipping Board 
affairs in his letter to Senator Jones. He expressed the hope 
that co-operation between the Congress and administration 
would result in “the establishment of American carriers by sea 
which will meet our aspirations in founding a new and ample 
American merchant marine.” 


Condemnation and defense of the Shipping Board marked 
consideration in the Senate, August 19 and 20, of the deficiency 
appropriation bill carrying $48,500,000 for the board. Adjourn- 
ment was taken August 20 without final action on the bill. 


Senator New of Indiana, while defending Chairman Lasker 
as one of the ablest business men in the United States, expressed 
the view that the sooner the government got rid of the board 
the better it would be for the country. A similar view was ex- 
pressed by Senator Williams of Mississippi. 


The wisdom of the United States in attempting to build up 
a merchant marine was questioned by Senator Glass of Virginia, 
who indicated that while previously he had supported the theory 
that this country should maintain a merchant marine, doubt had 
arisen in his mind because of the history of the Shipping Board. 
He declared if the methods of the board were followed much 
longer such action would bankrupt the government. 


Senator Harrison of Mississippi criticized Director of the 
Budget Dawes for submitting the board’s request for an appro- 
priation of $125,000,000. Senator Jones of Washington, in de- 
fense of the new board, said Chairman Lasker had informed him 
that consideration was being given to a plan for reducing the 
humber of ships in operation to 100 and then trying to build 
up the fleét from that number, rather than keep a larger number 
of ships in operation at a loss. 


Senator Warren, chairman of the Senate appropriations 
committee, expressed the belief that Chairman Lasker was able 
and honest and would pull the board out in some shape if Con- 
gress helped him. Senator Borah believed that if officials of 
the board had not kept track of expenditures they should be 
punished. 

Sentiment in Congress against the payment of large salaries 
to officials and employes of the Shipping Board resulted in the 
conferees on the deficiency appropriation bill agreeing to an 
amendment providing that the board shall not pay salaries in 
excess of $11,000 annually to more than six employes. As re- 
Ported by the conferees, the bill, carrying $48,500,000 for the 
board, was finally approved and signed by President Harding 
late August 24. . 

As the bill came from the House it carried a provision that 
not more than three employes should get in excess of $12,000 
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annually: This was stricken out by the Senate appropriations 
committee and a long debate ensued on the floor. 

The bill as signed will permit the employment of the three 
operating vice-presidents of the division of operations at an 
aggregate salary of $95,000 and three others. The other high- 
salaried employes of the board are in the legal department 


where cuts in pay will have to be made to conform to the man- 
date of Congress. 


PORT TERMINAL CHARGES, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The Commission has served on the parties in No. 12681, 
“In Re Wharfage Handling, Storage and Other Accessorial Serv- 
ices at South Atlantic and Gulf Ports,’ a copy of a report pre- 
pared by A. H. Ritter, chief statistician, Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors of the War Department, on port terminal 
charges and practices at the South Atlantic and Guif ports. The 
Commission presumed that the report would find its way to 
the record in that case. Therefore, it headed off those who 
might desire to put it into the record by circulating the report 
“in the hope that it will serve the convenience of the parties 
interested, avoid duplication and shorten the record.” 

It is a closely type-written document showing the terminal 
charges and practices, at Norfolk, Wilmington,, Charleston 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, and 
Galveston. The army engineers made the investigation because 
they realized that utilization of the river and harbor works 
constructed by them would depend largeiy on the charges and 
practices at the ports; also that privately or municipally owned 
port facilities would be unprofitable if the charges at the rail- 
road-owned or railroad-controlled wharves were less than at the 
others, or the practices at the railroad-owned wharves were 
more liberal. 

After reciting the various laws and parts of laws enacted 
by Congress showing its desire to foster transportation by water, 
the report of the statistician says: “It will be seen that Con- 
gress expects that localities receiving benefit from river and 
harbor improvements at the expense of the United States will 
provide public terminal facilities to handle traffic. To attract 
business, however, these public terminals, and also the privately 
owned terminals open to the public, must be able to offer serv- 
ice at rates comparable to those offered by the railroad terminals. 
Unfortunately, the terminal charges of the railroads rarely cover 
the cost of the service, but the roads are able to recoup these 
losses from the revenue received from the line haul. Where the 
business passes over a private or municipal terminal there is 
no opportunity to make good the losses involved in meeting rail- 
road terminal charges. The privately owned terminals in par- 
ticular must be able to realize a reasonable return on the capital 
invested. The fact that they are unable’ to do so under existing 
conditions .has resulted in discouraging the establishment of such 
terminals and consequently in diminishing the facilities for inter- 


change of traffic which are so essential to the development of 
commerce.” 





SALE OF WOODEN SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw 


The Shipping Board has agreed to sell, to the Ship Con- 
struction and Trading Corporation of New York, 205 wooden 
Ships at $2,100 each, or a total of $430,500. The ships cost, ac- 
cording to Shipping Board officials, from $300,000 to $800,000 
each. The action of the board is the first step of importance 
toward writing off “the war loss.” It has been costing the board 
about $100 a month each to take care of the ships, the majority 
of which are tied up in the James River. A. D. Lasker, chair- 
man of the board, said the contract had not been signed but that 
the details thereof were being worked out by the legal depart- 
ment. The sale would go through, he said, if satisfactory ar- 
rangements as to payments could be made. 

The board has 285 wood ships which it recently offered for 
sale. The Ship Construction and Trading Corporation put ina 
bid for the entire fleet at $2,100 each. The board is withholding 
80 of the ships, part of which may be used to construct a pon- 
toon bridge across the Hudson near Yonkers. 

Official announcement of the sale of the ships will be made 
by the board when the contract is signed, Chairman Lasker said. 
OPERATING STATISTICS 

The Commission, August 24, through its Bureau of Statistics, 
issued a mimeographed pamphlet containing operating statistics 
of class I roads for the calendar years 1919 and 1920, with some 
comparative figures for 1918. The data contained in the pam- 
phlet are along the line of the studies submitted to the Senate 
interstate commerce committee in the Cummins investigation 
of the railroad situation as to freight train performance in 1919 
and 1920. 


A. T. & S. F. ABANDONMENT 
The Commission has authorized the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe to abandon 4.67 miles of track between Sumpter and 
Burnett in Kay county, Okla., built to serve an oil field which 
has been practically exhausted. 







































EXPORT GRAIN REDUCTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Application for authority to make a reduction of 7.5 cents 
on export grain via the Gulf ports on short notice, made by the 
Kansas City Southern, was received by the Commission August 
23. It was regarded as notice that the other lines serving the 
Gulf ports had also decided to meet the reduction of like amount 
made by the Central Freight Association lines, which, in turn, 
made theirs to meet a five-cent reduction by eastern trunk lines 
from Buffalo and other Lake Erie ports served by the lines hav- 
ing no rails west of the lake ports. 

At the time the Kansas City Southern’s application was re- 
ceived it was understood that Boyd and the Santa Fe had also 
put applications for similar purpose into the mails. 

A new turn was given the export grain situation August 
24, when the Kansas City Southern withdrew its application for 
sixth section permission to publish a 7.5-cent reduction on grain 
to Gulf ports. In its telegram of withdrawal that carrier said 
it had been decided that the Kansas City Southern should par- 
ticipate in a conference of the western and southern lines at 
Chicago on that day and that Boyd should publish a reduction 
in export rates via Gulf ports of only 5.5 cents instead of 7.5, 
the amount of the reduction proposed in the Kansas City South- 
ern application. 

Traffic men of lines in the western group not much con- 
cerned in the adjustment of export rates via the Gulf ports 
attributed the change of front on the part of the Kansas City 
Southern and the other lines serviing the Gulf ports to pressure 
from eastern lines. They surmised that the eastern lines had 
threatened a still greater reduction if the Gulf port lines in- 
sisted on a cut of 7.5 cents to Gulf ports. Such a threat, if car- 
ried into execution and not stopped by the Commission, would 
have precipitated an old-fashioned rate war of unsuspected pos- 
sibilities. 

Had the Gulf port lines carried out their plan to make a 
reduction equal to that made by the eastern lines, Kansas City, 
using that city as typical, would have had an export rate via 
the Gulf ports ten cents under the rate via New York, as at 
present. A cut of 5.5 cents will make the difference only eight 
cents in favor of the Gulf ports. That difference is much 
greater than the spread before the general percentage increases, 
made during the war period, put all relationships out of gear. 

The 7.5-cent reduction by the eastern lines, it is understood, 
was made not only to meet the competition of the Canadian 
carriers, but also for the purpose of making a more satisfactory 
relationship between Atlantic and Gulf ports. The percentage 
increases of the war period gave the Gulf ports such an increase 
in business that, according to the latest figures, they have been 
handling a little more grain than the Atlantic ports, all of which 
means a reduction in the revenues of the eastern lines, from 
the grain traffic. During the war the eastern lines were not 
greatly perturbed by that reduction in the volume of their grain 
tonnage, because they had other traffic that more than made 
up the deficiency in that particular. Now, however, the eastern 
lines are under constraint to get every pound of tonnage to be 
had, hence their move to narrow the spread between the Gulf 
and Atlantic ports. 


If the announcement contained in the Kansas City South- 
ern’s withdrawal of its sixth section application is confirmed by 
the later filing of an application by Boyd, in the terms contained 
in that Kansas City Southern message, then the purpose of the 
eastern lines to narrow the spread will have been attained to the 
extent of two cents per 100 pounds. 


No obstacle was expected by either the men in the Com- 
mission or the railroad men concerned. Grant of the authority 
was regarded as a pro forma matter. The merits of the propo- 
sition were discussed by the Commission when it came up on 
the application of the rail lines serving Chicago and Mississippi 
River crossings. The understanding then was that if the Chi- 
cago lines met the cut of the eastern trunk lines the roads serv- 
ing the Gulf ports would undertake to keep the export grain 
adjustment on the existing level by making a like reduction. 


No one interested in the subject could have any doubt about 
the attitude of the lines serving the Gulf ports. In a long tele- 
gram to the Commission, they protested against the 7.5-cent re- 
duction proposed by the Chicago lines when the latter felt con- 
strained to meet the cut of the eastern trunk lines, which, in 
turn, had met the reductions of Canadian lines when the Cana- 
dian commission practically authorized them to make “under 
the counter rates” so as to keep Canadian grain moving via the 
lakes to lower Lake Erie ports and to Atlantic ports via the 
eastern trunk lines having no rails west of the Erie ports. The 
Gulf lines asked the Commission to forbid the reduction, because 
a cut would force down their rates. 

What caused the Canadian lines and the Canadian commis- 
sion to cut rates via the ‘Canadian routes is not known. C. B. 
Bee, rate man for the Missouri commission, at the morning ses- 
sion of August 23 put figures into the record in the grain rate 
inquiry, tending to show that for some unexplained reason Chi- 
cago and Buffalo in June handled an unusually large volume of 
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grain. The implication of the figures, taken in connection with 
the action of the Canadian authorities and the Canadian car- 
riers, was that rates via the lakes, made by carriers not subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, were so made as to 
have attracted more than 17,000,000 bushels to Chicago in June, 
of which more than 7,000,000 bushels passed through the ele- 
vators at Buffalo, and that that large volume of business made 
the Canadians jealous. 

The Missouri rate men made mention of the reduction and 
the tonnage figures, not because the facts were extremely per- 
tinent to the subject in hand, but merely to show that the re. 
duction in export rates was not made for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican farmer but to enable the American lines to increase the 
volume of business or to hold a volume of business for which 
the Canadians were also striving. 

The Kansas City Southern, in its application, said that it 
proposed to make a 7.5-cent reduction in the rates carried on 
pages 10, 11, 12 and 13, in items Nos. 55 and 56 of its current 
I. C. C. No. 4024, the lower rates on grain and grain products to 
be carried in its I. C. C. No. 4095. 

In support of that application the Kansas City Southern filed 
telegrams from the Galveston Commercial Association and the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, setting forth the reasons 
they think should impel the lines serving the Gulf ports to meet 
the reduction made by the eastern lines. 

The reduced rates via the Atlantic ports will become op- 
erative on September 3. Supplement No. 29 to Kelly’s I. C. C. 
No. 839 reached the files of the Commission on August 24, as 
planned. That gives the Commission and the public ten days’ 
notice, as required by the Commission’s permission. 

The reduction of 7.5 cents in rates on export grain, author- 
ized by the Commission in a sixth section permission issued on 
August 18, it is believed, will be followed by similar reductions 
on export grain from practically all parts of the country west 
of the Mississippi River. The reduction authorized August 18 
permitted the Central Freight Association lines to line up their 
all-rail export rates so as to make them consonant with the 
reduction of 5 cents on export ex-lake grain authorized by the 
Commission August 2, and made effective August 10, on less 
than statutory notice. 

One thing that was regarded as absolutely certain was that 
the lines west of the great lakes would reduce their rail-and- 
lake rates so as to keep in step with the reductions made on 
ex-lake and all-rail export rates by the Central Freight Associa- 
tion and eastern trunk lines. 

The one big question was as to what the lines serving the 
gulf ports would do. They, when the eastern lines asked per- 
mission to make the 7.5-cent reduction on less than statutory 
notice, made a vigorous protest based largely on the ground that 
the reduction proposed by the eastern carriers would be vio- 
lative of the adjustment made in export rates in a letter from 
Director Hardie to the carrier involved, dated March 30, last. 

That protest caused the eastern lines to ask the Commis- 
sion to defer consideration of their request for sixth sectien 
permission to the early part of the week ended on August 20. 
On August 16 the eastern lines told the Commission they were 
ready to have it pass on their application. The next day the 
Commission held a formal conference on the subject with the 
result that the permission was given the next day. 

The carriers then were authorized, on five days’ notice, to 
make the reduction which the White House announced on August 
12 as having already been authorized. 


Coincident with the authorization of a reduction of 7.5 cents 
on all-rail export, the Commission announced that it had au- 
thorized the eastern lines to reduce by 5 cents the export rate 
on flour, made at Buffalo from wheat brought to that port and 
privileged, under the tariffs, to be exported under the rates made 
effective August 10. The announcement on the two subjects, 
made by the Commission, is as follows: 

After considering all the facts and arguments in favor of and in 
opposition to the applications presented by eastern carriers for short 
notice permission to establish rates on grain and grain products from 
Chicago, Mississippi River crossings and points in Illinois, Indiana 
and other eastern states to Atlantic ports, for export, 744 cents per 
100 pounds less than the present rates, the Commission today granted 
sixth section permission to establish said reduced rates on 10 days 
notice. 

A reduction of 5 cents per 100 pounds in the export rates on flour 
from Buffalo to Atlantic ports, when manufactured from grain brought 
into Buffalo by lake, was also approved for publication on 10 days 
notice. 

Application for some, but not all the roads serving Gulf 
ports, to make a 5.5 cents reduction in export rates on grain 
was received from Agent Boyd August 26. He said other appli- 
cations would come along without delay. On account of the fact 
that other applications were coming, no action was taken on 
those coming in first, the desire being-to have the whole matter 
in hand before disposing of part of it. Permission, however, 
will be given in a few days unless something not foreseen 
causes delay. 


Published at noon every business day in the year, 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is meeting the traffic 
needs of “big business.” 
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WESTERN GRAIN RATE HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A climax in the Commission’s inquiry into the grain rates 
in the western and mountain-Pacific groups, so far as testimony 
is concerned, was reached at the afternoon session, August 18, 
when Secretary Wallace of the Department of Agriculture took 
the stand. 

“I sometimes feel that the freight rate situation has practi- 
cally stopped production,” said Mr. Wallace after telling of the 
plight of the farmers, who, as he said, are selling grain at less 
than the cost of production, if they are selling at all. “If this 
situation is continued, it is certain production is going to be ma- 
terially reduced.” ‘ 

The head of the department went into the rate question to 
the extent of saying that in 1917, from Hutchinson, Kan., to 
Chicago, the railroads received a rate that amounted to 7.3 per 
cent of the value of the wheat, while now the rate is 20 per cent 
of the value. From points on the Chicago & North Western, 
the percentage was 9 and now is 26. 

Any addition to the domestic freight rate, Mr. Wallace said, 
puts the domestic producer at just that much greater disad- 
vantage in the competition between American and Argentinian 
wheat, both in the great European market and in the markets in 


the eastern part of the United States. He said, that while it is 


hard to know exactly what the river rates in the Argentine are, 
because they fluctuate violently, he felt certain that Argentine 
grain can be laid down in Europe or in the eastern ports of 
the United States cheaper, so far as transportation cost is con- 
cerned, than from Chicago to New York, for distances up the 
Rio Plata comparable to the distance from Chicago to New York. 
Mr. Davis, one of the railroad attorneys, asked him if he felt 
sure of that and he said he was. 

Secretary Wallace said he did not like to go into the 
prophesying business when Commissioner Potter asked him what 
the effect would be on the country, if, in the next five years, the 
production of wheat fell to 400,000,000 bushels and the produc- 
tion of corn to 2,000,000,000. He agreed with Commissioner Pot- 
ter, when the latter suggested that that would be a calamity. 

“T feel that we should keep our agriculture going, even if we 
could obtain our food from other parts of the world” said the 
witness. “We feel the grip of these vast economic forces, but 
we do not know what it will do or what the effect will be. I 
feel that in the readjustment that is now going on we should 
distribute the burden so that each will bear a share of it. If 
we were shipwrecked and in a boat we would apportion our 
supplies of food and water and think that that was the thing 
to do. I feel the same way about the burden that is now on 


‘agriculture more heavily than any other class or industry.” 


A return to the rates prior to August 26, 1920, was advocated 
by nearly every witness, and the general trend of the testimony 
of Secretary Wallace was in the same direction. He did not pre 
tend to say that all the troubles of the farmers are due to the 
big increase in freight rates but freight rates now constitute 
a larger part of the cost of distribution than formerly. Answer- 
ing a question by one of the attorneys for the railroads, the 
secretary said that not all farm products had gone down in 
price as much as the principal grains and hay, but that in a 
general way what is true of them is true of most of the products 
of the farm. 

The grain hearing, August 19, got down to rates, loading, car- 
mile, etc., when H. W. Prickett, speaking for bankers’ associa- 
tions of Utah and Idaho and the Commercial Club of Salt Lake 
City, pointed out that the increase in the rates on wheat from 
Logan, Utah, to Galveston, for illustration, from the pre-war 
basis, to the present, alone amounted to 24.3 per cent of the 
present selling price of wheat, which, for the Utah and Idaho 
farmers, is 75 cents per bushel. He said the car-mile on an 
80,000 pound loading is above 40 cents. The average loading 
reported by the Oregon Short Line is in excess of 83,000 pounds, 
Xt) the earnings per car are greater than on the assumed average 
loading of 80,000. The average pre-war loading, he said, was 
60,000. The increase in the rate, he said, is greater than the 
profit per acre, pre-war, on an average production of 22 bushels 
per acre. The rates the Utah and Idaho farmers are paying, 
he said, are equal to 73.7 per cent of the value of the wheat. 

Prickett’s idea was that a reduction in the long-haul rates 
would enable the farmers to get something for their wheat this 
year and enable them to plan for next year’s crop. The volume 
of movement, he contended, would increase this year, but he 
Said the thing the Commission should be thinking about is the 
reduction in tonnage next year, if no relief is given to the farm- 
ers this year. They are now in such a condition that they must 
have money to pay their debts and get next year’s crop started. 
The straight percentage increase allowed in Ex Parte, 74, he said, 
put the long-haul points at a disastrous disadvantage. 

Prickett put on the stand W. S. Hanson, of Collinston, 
Utah, a banker and farmer, who said that if some amelioration 
8 not brought about, dry land farming, which means wheat 
only, will have to be abandoned. Mr. Hansoh, who has been 
described in farm journals as Utah’s best farmer, has a farm 
of 3,800 acres. In addition he is also a banker. Farmers in 
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their dealings with the banks are reliable, he said, and meet 
their paper when it is due, but during the past twelve months 
they have not been able to do so. Seventy-five per cent of the 
business done by his bank, he said, is with farmers. Banks 
are not forcing loans because they realize that that would bring 
about a much worse condition, if that were possible. He figured 
that he had lost 30.5 per bushel on his wheat this year. Com- 
missioner Lewis suggested that if he had had free transporta- 
tion on his wheat he would not have done much more than break 
even. 

E. M. Allison, a banker and lawyer, now one of the lawyers 
for the Shipping Board, said that loans made by the Utah banks 
are in a more frozen condition than he had ever known them. 
He said the outlook was very discouraging to him. 

Abandonment of farms in the west and in New England was 
compared, and the relative cost of producing alfalfa on irrigated 
and on rain-blessed lands and the distances from the Florence 
Casa Grande region in Arizona to markets in southern, eastern 
and northern Texas discussed at the morning session of the 
hearing on grain rates, August 20. Comparison of the abandon- 
ment of farms in New England and in the west, John E. Benton 
told the Commission, should not be made, because the two things 
really are not comparable. Mr. Benton went from the lawyer’s 
table to the witness stand to protest against such a comparison, 
which had been suggested by Commissioner Esch. 

Mr. Benton said that the New England farms were aban- 
doned because from the worst land imaginable the New England 
farmer had been able barely to extract a living, by making 
everything his family needed right on the home place. He 
testified as to conditions in New Hampshire when he was a boy 
to show that the reasons for the abandonment of farms in the 
two sections were not the same. In New England, he said, the 
farmer seldom had anything to sell. He lived on a farm be- 
cause he could obtain everything he needed, almost, by his own 
exertions, and he gave it up when living conditions became 
easier when food began moving in from the West. Mr. Benton 
said he had worn clothing made from wool grown by his father, 
the cloth being made at home. 

Commissioner Esch, in one of his questions, left :the implica- 
tion that perhaps the abandonment of farms in the far West 
would be a good thing because it would result in the saving of 
waste in transportation that now takes place when food moves 
from the far West to the East where farms had been abandoned 
because food from the West could be produced cheaper. 

Abandonment of poor land in New England took place be- 
cause food could be procured easier and cheaper in the West. 
Farms are being given up in the West on account, not of the 
sternness of nature, Mr. Benton indicated, but on account of the 
inability of the farmer to obtain a fair price for his product. 
Present conditions Mr. Benton attributed largely to high rates. 
Mr. Benton thought the mass production in the West, even if it 
did involve long hauls, had proved to be the best from an 
economic point of view. 

James H. Cassady and Lloyd M. Wilson, speaking for alfalfa 
meal mill operators in Colorado, said the high freight rates are 
threatening the destruction of an industry that has grown up 
in the last fifteen years and in which millions are invested. The 
proportionately larger increases in long-haul rates has worked 
havoc with the grower and the miller. Their markets are far 
from their production points and they have depended on com- 
paratively low rates to get their cattle feed to points of con- 
sumption. Feeders are using substitutes produced nearer home 
that are inferior as producers of butter fat, but are within reach 
of their pocketbooks. 

Lawrence Wilson, an Arizona alfalfa farmer, spoke of the 
troubles of the alfalfa growers in the irrigated regions in Ari- 
zona. They will have to abandon their lands, he said, because 
they cannot pay the high rates on fuel oil needed to operate 
their pumps and the high rates on their hay and compete with 
feeds produced nearer the points of consumption. Mr. Wilson 
said that it would take 40 tons of alfalfa hay to pay his expenses 
to Washington, the present price being $10 a ton. Its cost to 
the grower, he said, was from $15 to $17 per ton. 

In pre-war days J. P. Larsen, secretary of the Iowa Co-oper- 
ative Grain Dealers’ Association, said the freight rate amounted 
to 10 or 12 per cent of the value of the corn transported. Now 
it absorbs from 25 to 29 per cent. J. J. Neville, speaking for 
the Millers and Grain Dealers’ Association of Utah and Idaho, 
was especially pessimistic, saying that he saw nothing to indi- 
cate that the prices of grain will go above pre-war levels, to keep 
pace with other prices. 

Actual rate and traffic statistics began appearing in the 
Commission’s grain rate investigation at the afternoon session, 
August 20, when C. B. Hutchings, traffic manager for the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, took the stand. This was con- 
tinued, August 22, when C. W. Hillman, a statistician who ap- 
peared in the Western Advanced Rate case, I. and S. No. 555, 
away back in 1915, took the stand. The latter brought his cost 
studies, submitted in 1915, to date to show that the cost of hand- 
ling grain is less than the cost of handling any other freight 
the revenue on which is at all comparable. In 1915 Mr. Hillman 
made studies based on 100 employees and showed that the oper- 
ating ratio, ascertained upon that foundation, was more favor- 
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able to the railroads than on any other traffic, in other words, 
that the grain traffic is more profitable than any other kind 
His continued studies, he said, show the same result. 

Hutchings did not confine himself to rate and traffic sta- 
tistics alone. He brought forward figures to show that, in com- 
parison with 1912, the farm price of corn now is only 91 per 
cent; in comparison with 19138, 104; and with 1914, 86; while 
in comparison with June, 1913, the freight rate is 184 per cent. 

With regard to wheat, the present price, in comparison with 
1912, is 120 per cent; with 1914, 184 per cent, and 1914, 119 per 
cent; but the freight rate, in comparison with 1913, ranges to 
the different markeis, from 167 to 192 per cent. 

With regard to barley, the present price is less than it was 
in any of the three years mentioned, while the rates to the dif- 
ferent markets range from 173 to 186 per cent. 

With regard to hay, the price now is 104 per cent, in com- 
parison with June 1914, while the freight rate is 182 per cent, 
Kansas City being the selected market for computing the rates 
on hay. 

While the attorneys for the railroads paid attention to the 
testimony of all the witnesses, they were not so keen in their 
attention to the assertions of the farmers and those of Secre- 
tary Wallace of the department of agriculture. They and their 
statisticians, however, gave close attention to the declarations 
of the statisticians and traffic men: of the farmers’ organizations, 
as if they were preparing to combat some of the figures that 
were being put forward, indicating that the chief line of de 
fense was going to be that they were not responsible for the 
heavy operating costs that make necessary the high rates. They 
are still operating under the wage scales prescribed by the Rail- 
road Administration and the national agreements made by that 
organ of the government because the Railroad Labor Board has 
not allowed the railroad companies to deal with the employes 
as other employers are allowed to deal with theirs. 

The so-called inefficiency of railroad labor under federal 
control, and to a certain extent now, came up for a short dis- 
cussion at the afternoon session August 22 while C. W. Hillman 
was on the stand. His figures showing the operating ratio on 
all-grain and wheat freight interested Commissioner Potter. 
While the figures had to do only with the Chicago & North 
Western and the Santa Fe, and only on grain from those states 
to Chicago and a few other markets, they gave him an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. As to the Chicago & North Western 
they showed a considerable increase in the cost of all-freight 
and a lesser one on the Santa Fe. Mr. Potter wanted to know 
whether all factors entering into the cost of carrying freight 
were considered. The answer was that most attention was 
given to wages and fuel because they constituted the chief 
items in operating cost. 

“Did you find any factor in the list of increased costs that 
stood out as the cause of the chief increase?” asked Mr. Potter. 

“Yes, sir. The big bump was in the cost of car repair and 
inspection,” said the witness. ‘The cost was just about tre led,” 
said Hillman, referring to the cost in 1920 compared with the 
cost figures put into the western advanced rate case, which he 
used as his foundation. 

“Was that due to an increase in the rates of wages, or to 
something else?” 





“Tt think it was as much due, almost, to the failure to work 
as to the increase in the rates of pay.” 

“Then is it fair to say that the farmer is paying high rates 
because the cost of operation is kept up by the high rates of 
pay given the railroad workmen?” asked Mr. Poiter. 

Hillman answered in the affirmative. Prior to the colloquy 
Mr. Potter asked questions which caused the witness to turn 
examiner and ask the commissioner if he was referring to the 
so-called inefficiency of railroad labor. The commissioner did 
not answer, but Hillman assumed that that was what he was 
intending to inquire about and answered accordingly. 

Before the cross-examination had gone far along that line 
Commissioner Potter received a call which took him from the 
bench. He did not, however, leave until he had obtained a 
promise from the witness to return from New York for further 
examination, presumably along that line, on August 25. The 
commissioner said he desired opportunity to read all that Hill- 
man had said during the time he was on the stand before Potter 
was able to attend the bearing, which is being conducted by 
Commissioner Lewis. 

The so-called inefficiency of labor question, on account of 
the sharp divisions of opinion in the Commission, as shown by 
its report in the early part of August, is a point it is believed 
will come up frequently during the general rate complaints with 
which the Commission will have to deal in the coming months. 
Nearly all shippers have already called attention to the fact 
that their industries have gone through the process of deflation, 
but that railroad rates have not been placed between the com- 
pression rollers. The railroads have resisted attacks upon their 
rates, basing their defense largely on the fact that their cost 
of operation has not come down and that, unless reduced rates 
mean increased volume of traffic, reductions would mean nothing 
more than reductions in revenue. They have, seldom, if ever, 
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undertaken to differentiate between rates and revenue, appar. 
ently preferring to regard them as synonymous than to make 
a distinction. 

Assertion that the 7.5 cent reduction in the all-rail rate on 
export grain had done nothing for the grain grower was put into 
the record in the Commission’s grain hearing, by C. B. Bee, the 
rate man for the Missouri commission, at the morning session 
on August 23. A motion to have that expression of opinion 
stricken out was made by Attorney Davis for the railroads. At. 
torney Examiner Disque expressed the opinion that it was noth- 
ing to fight about and that its inclusion or exclusion from the 
record would not make the Commission’s task any easier. Com- 
missioner Lewis was of the same opinion, so the declaration 
remains in the record. 

Bee said the railroads had made the reduction simply be. 
cause the water lines and the Canadian railroads had cut the 
rates through the Canadian gateways, and the reduction by the 
American railroads was made in an effort to get back some of 
the business that has -been going out through the St. Lawrence 
Fiver. 

That argument was made before the tariffs reducing the 
rates had reached the files of the Commission. At the time the 
discussion as to what the economic effect of the reduction had 
been or might be, the railroads had their plans laid to have the 
reduced rates operative on September 3, so that it was accurate 
to say the farmer had not received any benefit from the reduc- 
tion, because the reduction had not been made, only authorized, 

Seven state railroad commission rate men were on the stand 
at the morning session, the men being P. A. Conway, of the Kan- 
sas commission; V. E. Smart, of North Dakota; U. G. Powell, of 
Nebrask C. B. Bee, of Missouri; D. L. Kelley, North Dakota, 
and W. F. Parsons, Iowa. 

They were put on to show that grain is the most desirable 
of all traffic for the railroads in the western and mountain- 
Pacific groups; that it pays more per ton-mile and car-mile than 
the average of all traffic; that expense of handling is lower and 
that rates on it have been increased more than the average. 
The rate men also discussed prices. While doing that, Mr. Bee 
made the declaration that the reduction in export rates on all- 
rail grain was not intended to, and did not, benefit the farmers 
because it was made simply to induce the movement of grain 
over American rather than Canadian routes. 








Commissioner Lewis, at the clese of the morning session 
August 238, said it was necessary to think of bringing the hearing 
The state commissions thereupon laid before him 





to an end. 
such an extensive program for the remainder of the week that 
he announced the addition cf an hour to the time allowed each 
day for testimony, half an hour at the beginning and half an 
hour at the close. After he had done that he tried to make 
arrangements for a short argument at the close of the testimony, 
but Chairman Reed, of the Kansas commission, who had had 
the laboring oar for the state commissions, said the petitioners 
would like to use the whole of Friday, August 26, the first anni- 
versary of the effectiveness of rates allowed under Ex Parte 74, 
in having the case argued. Mr. Davis, for the railroads, sug- 
gested the submission of the case on the record because, as he 
said, many of the Commissioners had been present during the 
taking of testimony and it was not like a case in which an 
examiner had made the record and in which argument by the 
attorneys might shed light on the subject. He added that there 
seemed to have been a fair amount of argument in the case as 
it went along, and Commissioner Lewis indicated that he agreed 
with that characterization of the testimony and the statements 
made by attorneys in connection therewith. 








Commissioner Lewis announced that 
completed on Friday, but he 
might not 


The case for the petitioning grain farmers and the state 
commissions, for reductions in the rates on grain, and neces- 
sarily on grain products, was closed, so far as testimony was 
concerned, at the morning session of August 24. The rail- 
road side of the case was started at the ‘afternoon session and 
the plan was for the roads to finish their presentation of 
facts on that and the following day, so as to allow the whole 
of August 26 for arguments. The cross examination of the state 
commission rate experts consumed the afternoon — session 
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August 23. 

Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the committee in charge of the 
case for the petitioning state commissions and organizations 
of farmers, put himself on the stand as a witness, August 24, 
with Clifford Thorne to help him along with questions, if and 
when questions were necessary, which was seldom. If the pro 
ceeding had been a baseball game Reed would have been 
called the clean-up hitter. He went on to answer the questions 
that commissioners and the railroads had asked of other wit 
nesses, but which they could not or had not the time l 
answer. 

In addition Reed put into the record statistics as to the 
earnings of the principal carriers in the western district. The 
figures were intended to show that every railroad ‘in that dis- 
trict that paid dividends each year of the test period als0 


arguments would be 
said the decision then announced 
ne the last word on the subject. 
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paid its regular dividends in 1920, with two exceptions, namely, 
the Milwaukee and the Chicago Great Western. However, he 
intimated they did not count because, in the test period they 
paid dividends out of surplus and not out of income. The 
Rock Island, he said, paid no dividends in 1915 or 1916, but 
it did in the following year. In 1920, he said it paid $3,567,000 
out of surplus, making a 6.7 per cent dividend on preferred stock. 

The Colorado & Southern, which he said failed to pay its 
regular dividend in one year of the test period and paid only 
$170,000 in another of the test years, paid its full dividend out 
of income in 1820, the amount being $680,000. The Houston, 
East’ & West Texas, which failed to pay in one year of the 
test period, paid its regular dividend in 1920, Mr. Reed said. 

The Kansas man undertook to answer Commissioner Pot- 
ter’s question as to what the price of wheat would have to 
be if the farmer were paid as well for his labor as the aver- 
age railroad worker. He said the price of wheat on the farm 
in Minnesota would have to be $2.34, if the farmer were as 
well paid as the engine man, and $2.04, if paid as well as the 
switchman. But those figures were based on the assumption 
that the farmer is realizing 25 cents per hour in present prices. 
‘Peck, the witness whose testimony caused Mr. Potter to ask 
the auestion, said present prices, however, were giving him 
only 15 cents per hour and that out of that sum the farmer 
would have to pay his interest and taxes, because interest and 
taxes were not counted in the cost of production. 

The witness also put in figures to show that on corn -prices 
the South Dakota farmer is realizing only 6 cents per hour. 

He said the prospective reduction of 7.5 cents in export all- 
rail wheat from Mississippi river crossings will not benefit the 
American farmer, because that reduction does not cut the cost of 
transportation via the Canadian routes, which he said was figured 
at 14.34 cents per bushel, while the cost over the cheapest Ameri- 
can route, that via Baltimore, is 20.5 cents. He said the freight 
rate deducted from the price of the farmer’s grain is the 
lowest to the primary market. The price at the farmer’s pri- 
mary market is the Liverpool price, minus the lowest transporta- 
tion cost to that market. Mr. Reed said that, according to 
the department of agriculture, Argentian wheat gets to Liver- 
pool at a cost of transportation lower than American wheat, 
He read into the record a press agent story put out by that 
department. 

While, nominally, the railroads began their defense of the 
grain rate adjustment at the afternoon session of August 24, L. 
E. Wettling, the statistician for the western lines, was displaced 
by Chairman Reed, of the Kansas commission, who came back 
to answer questions put to him by attorneys for the railroads 
and by commissioners. 

Commissioner Potter’s inquiry about the smaller production 
of railroad labor during the war came up in an incidental way 
and Mr. Reed said that, in his talks with some of the railroad 
employes themselves, they estimated the production, per man, to 
have been, on an average, forty per cent less in the war period 
than before it was so easy to get a job at something else. 

The Kansas man expressed thé belief that laboring men 
are making a great mistake in favoring a cut in production as 
é method of increasing their wages. He said the only new 
wealth in the world is that which the farmer produces when he 
grows crops and that the greater the production the greater the 
wealth. 

“The thing to do is to increase production t6 the highest 
possible point and then see to it that that production is properly 
distributed,” said the Kansan, in illustrating one of his points. 

Any reduction in rates on grain and grain products and hay 
in the western district would result in a reduction in the net 
operating income, L. E. Wettling, statistician for the western 
roads, said at the morning session of August 25. If the rates 
should be ordered back to what they were on August 25, 1920, 
he forecast that the net operating income for the current year 
would be reduced to approximately $80,000,000. During the nine 
months’ period from September 1, 1920, to the end of May, the 
railroads in the western district, he said, had been earning at 
the rate of 2.78 per cent on the tentative value of their prop- 
erty, as ascertained by the Commission. Return to the old rates, 
he said, would cause an annual loss of about $63,000,000. 

“The railroads have been deferring maintenance work at the 
tate of about $188,000,000 annually,” said the witness. 

Commissioner Campbell wanted to know if that was a con- 
clusion or a fact that he had ascertained by being told. The 

Witness said the figures showed the railroads were not doing 
the maintenance work they should. 

In connection with the figures about maintenance, Wettling 
fsimated the deficiency in the product of labor employed in 
Maintenance work at forty per cent. He did not call it ineffi- 
“lency of labor. He merely said that even after the dollars had 
ben equated, the labor employed failed to produce as much in 
a given time as it did under private control. 

Commissioner Potter who had asked C. W. Hillman to re- 
turn for eross-examination with regard to deficiency in the 


product of labor, after he (Potter) had had an opportunity to 
ee Hillman’s testimony, said he had no questions to‘ask, after 
laving read the testimony in which Hillman said, without indi- 
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cating the percentage, that the output of labor in maintenance 
work had not been as great in the control period as before. 
The points made by Hillman in his testimony prior to Com- 
missioner Potter’s request for time to ask questions was clear 
to those who had heard his testimony, which Commissioner Pot- 
ter had not heard in full. 

Neither Hillman nor*Wettling expressed any opinion as to 
the cause for the deficiency—whether it was due to unwillingness 
or inability of the workmen, or the conditions under which they 
worked. They stated it as a fact shown by the reports with 
which they dealt in making up their statistics. 

The reduction in net operating income, Wettling said, would 
result from a restoration of the old rates, notwithstanding the 
wage reduction ordered by the Railroad Labor Board, effective 
on July 1 last. In the nine months from September 1 to the 
end of May, he said, the net operating income of the roads in 
the western district was $110,787,000. Upon that basis he esti- 
mated the net for the first year under the higher rates au- 
thorized in Ex Parte No. 74 at $143,887,000, or at the rate of 
1.42 per cent on the tentative valuation. The net, under the 
higher rates decreased 10.35 per cent, for the class I roads. 
Their net in the nine months’ period was $157,016,599, showing 
that so far as the larger roads are concerned, the year has not 
been as unsatisfactory as for the roads in the district as a whole. 

In the first five months of the year, the Wettling exhibits 
show the grain loading was 1,149,868 cars, while in the cor- 
responding months of 1920 it was only 959,338 and in the cor- 
responding months of 1919, only 1,029,225. In the same period 
the all-freight loading was 15,999,675 cars, compared with 18,- 
543,802 cars and 16,666,276 in 1919. The decrease in car load- 
ing in the western district, all-freight, was greater in percentage 
than in the United States as a whole. None of that decrease, 
however, came from decrease in grain-loading. Wettling showed 
that the average revenue per ton from all traffic was $2.96 and 
from grain $2.91; the ton-mile from all freight was 13.82 mills; 
grain and grain products 14.44 mills and from grain and grain 
products, 11.06 mills. 


ATTACKS RAILROAD EXPENDITURES 
The Trafic World 


Chairman Fordney of the House ways and means commit- 
tee, in a speech on the revenue bill in the House August 17, 
charged the Wilson administration with responsibility for ex- 
travagant expenditures in connection with federal operation of 
the railroads, the wire systems and in Shipping Board matters. 
He asserted President Wilson had taken the railroads over for 
political purposes and placed Mr. McAdoo in charge of them. 
Federal control of the railroads cost the country $4,000,000,000, 
he asserted, and the loss on operation of the wire systems was 
$14,000,000. He attacked the expenditures of the Shipping 
Board. Representative Garner of Texas said both Republican 
and Democratic Congresses had appropriated $2,000,000,000 for 
the railroads and that now the majority leaders were trying to 
rush through legislation that would give the railroads $500,- 
000,000 more. He charged that the reason for the rush was that 
the leaders did not dare permit the members to go home to 
their constituents on the proposition of “giving” the railroads 
$500,000,000 more. 
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LOADING OF REVENUE FREIGHT 
The Traffic World 

An increase of 24,184 in the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight in the week which ended August 13, compared 
with the previous week, was shown by reports received by the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. The 
total for the week was 808,965 cars, which was, however, 162,304 
cars less than were loaded in the corresponding week in 1920 
and 23,474 cars below the total, for the corresponding week in 
1919. 

Increases in the loading of all commodities were reported. 
The principal gain was in the loading of coal, the total for the 
week being 158,260 cars, which was an increase of 10,987 cars 
over that for the preceding week. It was, however, 63,500 cars 
less than were loaded during the corresponding week last year. 

Tabulations also showed an increase of 7,209 cars compared 
with the week before, in the number loaded with merchandise 
and miscellaneous freight, which includes manufactured products, 
the total being 479,749 cars. Loadings of grain and grain prod- 
ucts were 61,560 cars compared with 38,708 cars during the cor- 
responding week last year and 45,651 cars compared with the 
same week in 1919. An increase of 225 cars in the number loaded 
with live stock was also reported, the total being 26,835 cars, 
which was 261 more than were loaded during the corresponding 
week last year. 

Loading of forest products amounted to 45,333 or 1,873 cars 
more than were loaded during the preceding week, while ore 
loadings totaled 32,942 cars, which was an increase of 384 cars 
within a week. An increase of 68 cars compared with the week 
before was reported for coke, which totaled 4,286 cars. 

Except for the Southwestern district, increases in the load- 
ing of all commodities compared with the week which ended on 
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Aug. 6 were reported in all districts, but in none did the total 
loadings equal those for the same district for the corresponding 
week last year. 

Loading of revenue freight by districts in the week ended 
August 13 and the corresponding period of 1920 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 9,607 and 7,187; 
live stock, 2,599 and 2,672; coal, 42,004 and 58,979; coke 979 and 
3,901; forest products, 4,500 and 8,134; ore, 2,337 and 10,580; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 56,879 and 46,224; miscellaneous, 77,923 and 
100,147; total, 1921, 196,828; 1920, 237,824; 1919, 214,302. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,608 and 
2,815; live stock, 2,897 and 3,560; coal, 45,058 and 65,927; coke, 
2,278 and 6,152; forest products, 2,463 and 3,434; ore, 7,119 and 
12,986; merchandise, L. C. L., 43,301 and 36,667; miscellaneous, 
51,637 and 67,837; total, 1921, 158,361; 1920, 199,378; 1919; 195,959. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 174 and 
213; live stock, 228 and 182; coal, 19,521 and 25,325; coke, 25 
and 728; forest products, 1,150 and 1,578; ore, 72 and 185; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 2,646 and 2,937; miscellaneous, 4,575 and 
6,055; total, 1921, 28,391; 1920, 37,203; 1919, 25,061. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,973 and 3,161; 
live stock, 1,959 and 1,875; coal, 21,856 and 27,117; coke, 260 
and 1,374; forest products, 14,335 and 19,523; ore, 184 and 
2,678; merchandise, L. C. L., 35,943 and 34,771; miscellaneous, 
31,227 and 40,487; total, 1921, 109,737; 1920, 130,986; 1919, 
120,136. 

Northwestern district: -Grain and grain products, 16,743 and 
9,028; live stock, 6,594 and 6,667; coal, 8,337 and 12,666; coke, 
431 and 1,153; forest products, 11,805 and 18,248; ore, 21,968 and 
45,814; merchandise, L. C. L., 28,745 and 30,218; miscellaneous, 
34,666 and 39,939; total, 1921, 129,289; 1920, 163,733; 1919, 
98,849. 


Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 20,898 


and 12,191; live stock, 9,503 and 9,340; coal, 17,222 and 25,366; 
coke, 136 and 489; forest products, 4,943 and 6,446; ore, 570 
and 4,737; merchandise, L. C. L., 30,000 and 32,007; miscel- 


laneous, 40,928 and 45,282; total, 1921, 124,200; 
1919, 124,773. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,557 and 
4,118; live stock, 3,055 and 2,278; coal, 4,262 and 6,464; coke, 
177 and 136; forest products, 6,137 and 8,151; ore, 692 and 611; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 15,532 and 17,635; miscellaneous, 25,747 
and 26,899; total, 1921, 62,159; 1920, 66,287; 1919, 53,719. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 61,560 and 38,- 
708; live stock, 26,835 and 26,574; coal, 158,260 and 221,844; coke, 
4,286 and 13,933; forest products, 45,333 and 65,514: ore, 32,942 
and 77,591; merchandise, L. C. L., 213,046 and 200,459; miscel- 
laneous, 266,703 and 326,646; total, 1921, 808,965; 1920, 971,269; 
1919, 832,439. 

L. C. L. merchandise loading figures for 1921 and 1920 are not 
comparable as some roads are not able to separate their L. C. L. 


freight and miscellaneous of 1920. Add merchandise and miscellane- 
ous figures to get a fair comparison. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the week ended August 13, the carload shipments of fruits 
and vegetables fell to 12,635 in comparison with 12,962 the 
corresponding week of last season, and 13,965 for the week 
ended August 6. The record for the season, up to and includ- 
ing August 13, however, is still ahead of the season of 1920, the 
total being 184,628 compared with 158,704 last season to August 
13. Last season’s total was 560,865 cars. 

This season began early and the shipments of melons, 
peaches, early apples and early potatoes brought an early peak. 
Nearly all fruit and vegetable crops this year are smaller than 
last, so the expectation is for a smaller total carload movement 
in 1921 than in 1920. In the weekly review of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Market Reporter, that official publication said: 


1920, 135,858; 


The last of the summer season has been a time of heavy carlot 
movement of fruits and vegetables and the liberal supplies have 
brought lower prices as a general rule. Each of the summer months 
has shown heavier shipments than in 1920 and movements to the 
middle of August reached a volume about one-sixth greater than 
for the corresponding period of last season. 

The increase is partly the result of larger crops and partly be- 
cause the earliness of the season brought the movement of such 
important crops as watermelons, cantaloupes, peaches, early apples 
and early potatoes quickly to the peak of their carlot movement. 
Shipments of leading fruits and vegetables in recent weeks have 
been at the rate of 15,000 cars per week. 


MEANING OF EARNING STATEMENTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An analysis of recent railroad earning statements by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics shows that the relatively better 
results for May and June of 1921 have been achieved by reduc- 
tion in both maintenance and transportation expenditures, “a 
reduction which cannot be maintained if business revives and 
the roads are to be kept up to proper standards.” 

The two maintenance accounts for the first six months of 
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the year, compared with the same months of 1920, stand as 
follows: 


Maintenance of Maintenance of 


Period ay Equipment 
NES. SBOE va cccogs dbs seawies Increase 5.9% Increase 5.6% 
SEs a enn es Decrease 16.9 Decrease 8.6 
Co er er er ee Decrease 8.1 Decrease 8.4 
MNEE. 950s 3.00. 0 GOa come Reese ones Decrease 19.6 Decrease 8.7 
MEE | wie VaWieenwdhenccaclorme eve eee Decrease 26.9 Decrease 13.1 
RC, CEE selgtareteta’ Giatierbia/aietaslersta Decrease 27.3 Decrease 22.1 
ee ee Decrease 17.3 Decrease 9,2 


The showing for May, and particularly for June, indicates 
how severely maintenance has been cut in the past two or three 
months. 

“Necessary retrenchment led to an increase in bad order 
cars from 191,234 (8.5 per cent) in January, 1921, to 365,092 (15.9 
per cent) on June 15, and also a reduction in all transportation 
expenses (due to light business) such as reduction of men em- 
ployed, in materials used, and fewer trains, totaling 19.3 per 
cent in June. 

“But, notwithstanding these economies, the rate of return 
on the tentative valuation of the railways, by months, has been 
as follows, reduced in each case to an annual basis: 


GE NORE Gipididin cnewe alwate saw eau biee ios a ao areata Deficit 


NE orn 6 ap qeatbiclsas-swin eeneew sie sleaetegivig ero slesine Deficit 
I id i aca ddh Sirat a es rar oh anc Gel eign Geel ae oi oalwid Siecaceceat el aler bate 2.3% 
TN Sic ce craig iterand Greer Vole OWES AO UW Maw wees 2.2 
NE WO cigtacetaxeh evioreila tc aw 4744.10, 0 eine Nc ralaw blevaleteleial els/ore 1s OWinaiers 2.4 
NNN.) a acin a las bole ele w be sé6 eel orp Sidi w/e actin e wieigivine ee ei ilecs 3.1 
IE ac adainwnoclew bare eure Ribee ce aaMeiee ale eee 1.8 


“During these six months railways of Class I should have 
earned $477,256,000 in net operating income to attain to a six 
per cent basis. They actually earned $128,912,000, a shortage of 
$348,344,000, or 73 per cent. (These figures for the six months 
are subject to slight change, but are virtually complete.)” 


REVENUE TRAFFIC FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Freight revenue of Class 1 roads totaled $311,978,512 in May, 
as compared with $313,882,264 in May, 1920, and passenger reve- 
nue totaled $93,219,980, as compared with $98,534,867 in May, 
1920, according to revenue traffic statistics issued by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Commission. In the five months ended with 
May freight revenue totaled $1,542,370,517, as against $1,515,- 
471,051 in the corresponding period of 1920, and passenger reve- 
nue amounted to $473,737,327, as against $457,322,905 in the 1920 
period. 

Revenue tons carried in May totaled 131,232,000, as against 
173,222,000 in May, 1920. Revenue tons carried one mile totaled 
24,946,336,000, as against 32,918,077 in May, 1920. In the five- 
month period revenue tons carried amounted to 644,350,000 as 
against 832,276,000 in the 1920 period, and revenue tons carried 
one mile totaled 120,761,882,000, as against 155,620,755,000 in the 
first five months of 1920. ° 

Revenue per ton mile in May averaged 12.51 mills, as against 
9.54 mills in May, 1920, and in the five-month period, 12.77 mills, 
as against 9.74 mills in the 1920 period. Revenue per ton per 
road amounted to $2.38 in May, as against $1.81 in May, 1920, 
and $2.39 for the five months, as against $1,82 in 1920. 

The number of revenue passengers carried in May totaled 
86,887,000, as against 102,384,000 in May, 1920, and 438,286,000, 
as against 494,011,000 in the first five months of 1920. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A decrease of 12,746 in the number of surplus freight cars 
was reported to the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association this week, for the period August 8-15, as com- 
pared with the preceding week. The total was 284,338 cars as 
compared with 297,084 cars in the preceding week. 

The shortage for the period August 8-15 was 2,125 cars as 
compared with 3,364 cars in the preceding week. Of the 2,125 
cars 2,005 were box cars. 

The surplus was made up of the following classes of 
equipment: Box, 79,641; ventilated box, 1,855; auto and furni- 
ture, 3,026; flat, 12,245; gondola, 92,577; hopper, 52,495; coke, 
10,994; S. D. stock, 11,326; D. D. stock, 705; refrigerator, 10,- 
639; tank, 641; miscellaneous, 8,194. 

The shortage was made up of 2,005 box cars, 7 auto and 
furniture cars, 3 flat cars, 42 gondolas, 18 hoppers, 44 S. D. stock 
cars and 6 D. D. stock cars. 


The total number of idle cars August 15, including surplus 
cars available for service and bad order cars, was 499,594, as 
compared with 513,040 the week before. 


ASKS LIST OF RAILROAD SECURITIES 


Senator Stanley, of Kentucky, has introduced a resolution 
asking the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish to the Senate 
a list of all railroad securities and the prices thereof acquired 
by the President under the acts relating to federal control of 
the railroads, as well as under the transportation act of 1920. 
The resolution was ordered to lie on the table. 
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A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


— 





WHY AN AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE? 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The Traffic World of July 23 had an editorial containing a 
series of questions of the gravest possible importance to the 
continuance of American prosperity. The maintenance of our 
American merchant marine concerns not merely the fortunes of 
those individuals or groups of citizens who happen to be the coun- 
try’s ocean teamsters or delivery men—to wit, ship operators— 
but the welfare of every farmer, miner and manufacturer in thé 
republic. These last named constitute the bulk of our country’s 
freight producers and it is imperative if American producers are 
to live that their products be marketed. This consideration out- 
weighs all others. The National Marine League hopes every 
reader of these lines will do his or her utmost to answer intel- 
ligently the questions propounded by the editor of The Traffic 
World. The writer fully appreciates his own limitations in at- 
tempting such a task, but as he has been specifically requested 
to do so, he will try. 

Let us take a very simple parallel. 

Suppose there is a farmer who owes a certain man money 
and that he cannot pay him in money, but that, fortunately for 
the farmer, the creditor needs to buy wheat quite as much as 
the farmer wants to sell it. 

Assume further that the farmer cannot conveniently deliver 
the wheat, but that the creditor has lots of wagons. What hap- 
pens? The creditor comes to the farm, takes the wheat, and 
the farmer pays his debt. This is a fine arrangement for both 
and very easy for the farmer, because he does not have to think 
or bother his head about the transportation of his wheat. 

Prior to 1914 Uncle Sam was that farmer and the rest of 
the world was the creditor. In those days America did not have 
to worry particularly about ships, because her products were 
called for at the ocean gates of the United States property. 

But now the boot is on the other leg, and see what would 
happen to our hypothetical farmer. 

No longer does he owe money to anyone; consequently no 
one is going to call on him to collect a debt and take payment 
therefor in product. Meanwhile the farmer keeps on producing. 
What shall he do with his produce? 


Of course, in the very first place, he must provide himself 
with delivery wagons, if only to mové his products off his farm 
to market. But that isn’t all. The farmer now is himself a 
creditor and he has to do to his debtor just what his creditor 
did to him when he was a debtor. The farmer has to call on 
his debtor to collect the money due and, moreover, the farmer 
las to call on a whole lot of strangers in order to market or 
even peddle off in some way the crops he has raised. 


We must remember the vast difference between having some- 
one else interested in calling for your goods and taking them 
off your hands and the necessity of having to go out yourself 
and dispose of your product as best you can, where you can 
and to whom you can. 

Again, we must never forget that our changed circumstances 
are not the result of any Republican or Democratic policies. 
The change was not caused by anything that happened within 
our country, but is the result of what happened in another hemi- 
Sphere. Our former creditor customers “went broke” and, as a 
consequence, broke up the kind of relations existing between 
them and us prior to the war. 


Therefore, to argue in terms of ante-bellum days is sheer 
honsense and this brings us to the consideration of a vital busi- 
hess principle that, so far as I know, has never yet been sub- 
mitted to the people. 

We are all familiar with the principle of protection. We all 
know that for many years American industries have been estab- 
lished, nourished, and developed by a protective tariff, but no 
ohe as yet seems to have enunciated the fact that there are 
two kinds of protection and that the kind which is proper for 
4 debtor nation is of very little use to a creditor nation. 

Protection to American industry means that the sale of 

mMerican-made or American-grown products shall not be pro- 
hibited by the influx of a flood of cheaper priced non-American 
made or grown products. 

.. Now, if we once remember that there are two ways of avert- 
Ng an impending flood, we shall never go wrong in our reason- 
Ng and consequently our policies and legislation in the future. 
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One way is to build a dam, a wall, or a levee to resist the 
flood. The other is to carry off the flood by preparing channels, 
“spillways” or other means of distributing the devastating waters 
so that your own domain may be preserved. 

The first and easiest method is the tariff wall with which 
we are so familiar. This policy worked well enough so long as 
we were a debtor nation and while the franc, mark, pound ster- 
ling and American dollar were all supported by about a pro- 
portionately equal gold reserve. But gold has left the eastern 
hemisphere and come to America to such a disproportionate ex- 
tent that whatever tariff we might impose here is offset in much 
greater degree by the fact that the American dollar will buy 
so much more European money with which to pay for European- 
made goods than it could before the war. 

For example, a certain American-made machine can be 
bought here for $30; a similar machine of German make and 
equal quality can be bought for $3 in American money, because 
ten times as many German marks can be bought for an Ameri- 
can dollar now as could have been bought for a dollar in 1914. 
What tariff could possibly be levied that would overcome such 
a difference in the original purchase? Nothing short of an actual 
embargo would prevent the importation of the German-made ma- 
chine, and embargoes are desperately dangerous expedients, pro- 
vocative of international ill feeling and sometimes war. So a 
tariff wall won’t work now as it did. But there is a form of 
protection that will work, and that is the intelligent use of ships 
by American citizens—ships that will intercept the flood of 
European-made commodities, distribute them all over the world 
by the process of re-export, and thus perform the double function 
of enabling American creditors to receive payment from their 
debtors and at the same time protect American products from 
overwhelming and paralyzing competition. 

There is nothing new or startling in such an idea. All cred- 
itor nations in. the past have had to do just this very thing. 
It is only the application of such a policy to American require- 
ments that is new, and it is only new because our own status 
as a creditor nation is so surprisingly new. 


Thus it follows that anyone who suggests that the American 
merchant marine should be scrapped is unconsciously advocating 
economic suicide. 


All the fuss about United States Shipping Board vessels 
and past extravagancies, about the iniquity of subsidies, and so 
forth, is beside the mark. It is the future we have to face. How 
to collect $18,000,000,000 that is owed to us by other nations 
and nationals without very seriously impairing the status of 
American industry as already existing. This is the problem. 

With these truths embedded in his mind, the voter cannot 
go wrong. His own good sense will bring him to a right con- 
clusion. He doesn’t talk about subsidizing his feet when he 
buys a pair of shoes. He gets them because he can’t get along 
without them, and ships are a creditor nation’s shoes. More- 
over, a man can’t go around on another person’s feet—he has 
to use his own. So must a nation. 

To say that we can use the ships of other nations now is 
sheer folly. It was not folly in 1914, because then we were 
world debtors and our creditors called for our goods in payment 
of our debts to them. 

But no one is interested in calling at our ports now to col- 
lect a debt. On the contrary, we have to go forth to all manner 
of ports in all manner of places to try and get rid of the com- 
modities that we must sell if American factories are to be kept 
running and if American labor is to be regularly employed. 

It is folly to imagine that we could market our products 
abroad if we were to depend entirely on the ocean delivery 
wagons of other countries whose nationals are themselves try- 
ing to sell the same kind of goods to the same people we are 
trying to sell to. This is childish and asking too much of human 
nature. 

Therefore, the American merchant marine must be main- 
tained, at whatever cost, not as a favor to those who happen 
to be ship operators, but because, without its own sips, a cred- 
itor nation cannot exist. 

This brings us to the next detail—shall the U. S. govern- 
ment operate American ships? . 

The answer is “No,” and, really, in view of our own experi- 
ence of the dismal failure that government has made in its 
attempt to run railroads, ships, and, indeed, any business, argu- 
ment on that score need not be wasted. 

Thus we are driven to the conclusion that American ships 
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ust be operated | nerican n nd no American citizen 
ill can attempt to run ships in for 1 trade unless our navi- 
n | e so fi ‘ t h ) ’ with some chance 
r profit | ine 

erican ship op ors h »y run th hips on the high 
is in competition he ship operators of other countries. 
This is a very different ind of com ition from that which 
prevails within the United Stat } our own cilizens. Ii 

is hard a le Itrui ( 

hereto yne of th re ( 1 the yllette law 
’ h wel ! wit ¢ kind] l end 1timen and 
desire to make the sailor’s li easy an ) en his day’s 
work, must be amended. 

When you are training for a 1 or a prize fight you don’t 
begin by making things oft and ea for your man. On the 
contrary, i unner, he mu r ] 1ieart out if necessary 
if a prize fighter ] has got to be as hard as nails and fight to 

kn¢ ) herwis¢ ur man I good When America 
undertakes to comp vith tl vorid her men must be just a 
ough and enduring as those of other nations, and just as abl 
to do a long day’s work on spare die vv other kind of sea- 
men. Otherwise qui But if we do auit, every man, I 
ind child in th niry will iffer » you expect 
rong fis men | feedil th pap’? 
o subsidy, or differential du 3, naval-resery pay, or 
whatever 1 ns may be adopted make the seafaring life more 
ttraective, there is but one answer—‘pay”’—remembering that 
hip o} tors cannot and should not pay all of the extra-priced 
ailoi wages because the sailor exisis for two purposes; first, 
to run American ships in competitis with those of other na- 
tions nd, second, for the: general good of the United States 
ovel 1ent and its people. 
P. H. W. Ross, President, 
N ynal Marine Le: e of the U. S. A. 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 16, 1921. 
Editor The Traffic World: 

it would seem that the best answe to this question is 
England. And also Germany. Notwithstanding the forceful, 
enterprising and forward-going nature of their peoples, it is 
duite beyond all reason to think either could have attained the 
position occupied up to 1914 in world commerce and consequent 
wealth if they had depended upon the merchant marine of some 
other nation—sa\ Franece—to carry their cargoes—assuming 
that France had sufficient ships and was amply able to do so. 
In performing such service it not even problematical as to 











what percentage of the cream of their trade France would have 
found and taken away from them. 

That both England and Germany fully appreciate its vast pos- 
sibilities and regard a merchant marine of their very own as an 
absolute essential to progress and prosperity is fully evidenced by 
the undiminished efforts each is now making in the direction of 
building one up—inecluding propaganda and the slashing of rates 

that will compete with and.very possibly, unless we are wise, ’ 
drive American shipping from the seas. And nothing has yet 
been said of what Japan is doing along similar lines. 

The question as to what shall be done is one for the Ameri- 
can people to decide. They have never yet failed to arrive at 
the right solution of any problem which they have had a chance 
to consider and understand and neither will they fail to dispose 
of this one correctly if the opportunity is afferded them. 

The proposition is not so one-sided as it might appear at 
first glance, either. If Bill Jones is taxed to support an enter 
prise by which John Smith makes money, doesn’t John Smith 
buy bacon and flour from Bill Jones and doesn’t he, in turn, 
buy them from the western miller and farmer? Every ship that 
lands at a port~-of final discharge spends for dockage, labor, 
outfitting, painting, minor repairs, and the like, from ten to 
twenty thousand dollars, every one of which is circulated through 
Bill Jones et al. all the way back to the original farm hand who 
has a job because the farmer he works for needs corn to feed 
the he that make the bacon that fills the cars that pay the 
I lroad six per cent. 

Wouldn’t th hij of onr own merchant marine do their 
principal outfitting here, make their major repairs, bring more 
work to our ichine shops and do more to help everybody from 
the carpenter to the manufacturer of paint, than foreign ships? 

Everybody is “viewing with alarm” the l-advertised fact 
that there are nearly six million people out of work in this 
country, and almost everybody is trying to “think up” some way 
to take care of this situation. Arthur Brisbane, in a recent 
editorial, suggested that the government reclaim arid lands by 
irrigation and thus provide farms free’ to the unemployed. This 
course, would involve an enormous expenditure to be paid for 
by the identical taxpayer who is the recipient of so much edi- 
torial solicitude in considering the question of a merchant marine. 
If the merchant marine were thrown into the discard, to what 


extent would the army of the unemployed be increased? Or 
how much could it be decreased by a well-manned merchant 
marine?: Would the latter not be more adaptable to many, and 
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would it not be cheaper as well as more sensible than to offer 
farms regardless of adaptability? 

The theory that our flag should be found on every sea is 
right and can be proved so. Individual transactions constitute 
the details, which, en masse, go to make up the sum of a na- 
tion’s business. We can’ buy anywhere because our money is 


worth, the world over, one hundred cents to the dollar. There. 
fore, our competition lies in exports—the selling end of the 
world’s trade. Enters here the individual salesman. The ag- 


gregate of individual sales abroad constitutes the sum of our 
exports. The field for competition, especially with England and 
Germany, is outside of Europe and at places where a good per- 
centage of merchant salesmen take passage on the ships that 
carry their goods. 

When a ship enters a port it is not the ship that counts; it 
is the flag it sails under that strikes the mind and its appeal 
is irresistible. Its effect is psychological. It demands. and takes 
certain tribute. Anyone who has viewed the arrival of a foreign 
ship, whether he has any imagination or not, will bear witness 


to this. If he is unimaginative and has mind for little other 
than business, that flag at the very least is a certification to 
him of the ship, the freight it carries, and almost a letter of 





credit for the merchant who may disembark from it- 
a merchant of the country it represents. 
him and a voucher for his stability. It is quite easy to imagine 
the advantage he would have over a competitor arriving on the 
same ship but hailing from another country. 

Our ships are emissaries and our flag represents us. Aside 
from mail-order houses, does any concern in this country sell 
that amount to much without personal representation, or 
would a contractor consider having his bids for an important 
work presented by a competitor? 

It is this writer’s belief that our flag should be found in 
every port and that every man in this country should consider 
the ship that carries it as his own personal representative and, 
furthermore, be willing to pay his share of the cost of such 
representation if need be—which, by the way, has so far only 
amounted to about one-fifth of what his present railroad service 
costs him. 

Anyhow, Bill Jones has got to help feed John Smith and 


if he 
It is a verification of 


is 


Zo0o0Gcs 


John Smith has got.to help feed Bill Jones, and both may as 
well become reconciled to the condition. 


T. D. Sadler, 
Traffic Manager for the Board of Commissioners of the Port 
of New Orleans. 
New Orleans, Aug. 22 


ah, 


1921. 


GREAT LAKES TO OCEAN WATERWAY 


A saving in transportation costs to goods destined to the 
United Kingdom and 
itself economically felt to an inland area of the United States 
inhabited by 41,000,000 persons, were the St. Lawrence ship 
canal project carried out, according to Dr. R. S. MacElwee, direc- 
tor of foreign studies at Georgetown University, and former 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who 
addressed the Chicago World Trade Club, August 22, on the 
subjeet of “Bringing Ocean Ships to the Heart of America.” 





“The improvements already in operation on the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes waterways save the people of the United 
States $137,000,000 annually,” he said. “The present project 


would cost only $137,000,000, which cost, according to present 
plans; would be spread over seven years. To a country which 
thinks but little of adding or subtracting $100,000,000 to or from 
annual naval appropriations, a sum of $20,000,000 per year 
for seven years should appear small. 

“Moreover, the cost of this project, according to engineers, 
would be wholly amortized within a space of from 15 to 30 years 
by profits from the sale of 7,500,000 horsepower which would be 
developed, and these profits would also pay the cost of mainte- 
nance.” 

The plan as sponsored by the St. Lawrence-Tidewater Asso- 
ciation, in behalf of which Dr. MacElwee spoke, consists of a 
35-mile canal to overcome a Stretch of rapids below Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., which is at present the only barrier to the possi- 
bility of ocean vessels coming directly to Great Lakes ports. 
The speaker dwelt on the possibilities of the project, to which he 
himself, he said, had to be converted in the first instance. He 
id that he believed it would also aid the railroads because 
the industrial development which would follow the introduction 
of ocean shipping to Great Lakes ports would give the railroads 
“The more milk they have the 


1LS 


eo 
Ya 


more high-class tonnage to haul. 
more cream they can skim off,’ he said. 





ASK LOWER RATES 
A reduction in freight rates on farm and ranch products 
and repeal of those sections of the transportation act which 
advocates of states rights in the matter of rate and railroad 
regulation contend have wiped out state control was urged in 
a resolution from the Texas legislature submitted in the Senate 
August 19 by Senator Sheppard. 
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—— a 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
ae « 
LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

Diiector-General Authorized to Lmit Recovery for Loss of Bag- 

gage in Intrastate Transportation: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) -Under Federal 
Control Act (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 


1919, pp. 3115%a-3115%q), Director-General of Railroads had 
authority to promulgate a baggage regulation limiting the amount 
of recovery where baggage was lost to $100, where no value 
was declared on intrastate as well as interstate transportation. 
Hines, Director-General of Railroads vs. Burnett. 107 8S. Rep. 
657. 

Notice on Back of Check of Limitation of Liability for Loss of 
Baggage Held Sufficient: 

A notice on the back of a check delivered to passengers, 
under the title, “Notice to Passengers,” stating what was covered 
by the word “baggage,” and that “liability for baggage is limited 
to wearing apparel not to exceed $100 in value,” held sufficient 
notice to passengers of a regulation which was promulgated, 
filed, and published by the Director-General of Railroads under 
the Federal Ccntrol Act.—U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. 
St. Ann. Supp. 1919, pp. 311534-3115°4q.—Ibid. 

Regulation Requiring Value of Baggage to Be Declared Not Un- 
reasonable: 

A regulation of the 
Federal Control Act (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. St. Ann. 
Supp. 1919, pp. 311534a-3115%q), beer Rein value of baggage to 
be declared, and an additional sum paid where the baggage was 
of greater value than $100, was not unreasonable.—Ibid. 
Presumed on Appeal That Appointment of Special Judge Was 

Regular; Objection to Special Judge Must Be Made Below: 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Div. No.1.) Where the record is 
wholly silent as to appointment of special judge, a presumption 
will arise that it was duly made, and if his authority was not 
questioned until after the trial was had or judgment rendered, 
all objection based on‘the absence of an appointment in con- 
formity with the statute, which might have been properly and 
successfully made if timely presented, will be deemed waived 
Michigan Cent. R. Co. vs. S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., 181 N. E. 
Rept. 841. 

Terminal Carrier Entitled 
ment Is Misrouted. 
Terminal carrier has a right to pay the charges of 

carrier and collect the same of the shipper or consignee, 

the shipment is improperly routed.—Ibid. 

Paragraph Purporting to Answer All of Complaint Insufficient 
as Partial Answer: 

Where a paragraph assumes to answer the whole com- 
plaint, or some item or particular thereof, and fails to do so, it 
will be held insufficient on demurrer.—Ibid. 

Overruling Demurrer to Insufficient Paragraph of Answer Preju- 
dicial Unless Finding Is Based on Other Para agraph: 

While the sustaining of a demurrer to a good paragraph 
of an answer is‘not reversible error, where the facts alleged 
thereaw are provable under another paragraph of the plead- 
ing remaining in the issues, such rule does not apply, where a 
demurrer is overruled to an insufficient paragraph of the answer, 
unless it affirmatively appears from the record that the verdict 
or finding is based on such other .paragraph and not on the 
one to which the demurrer was ceca. ee 
Answer Held Sufficient As Partial Answer in Action to Recover 

Freight and Demurrage Charges: 

In an action by a carrier to recover freight and demurrage 
charges, paragraph of answer alleging that amount charged 
against shipment when it reached destination exceeded the 
amount properly chargeable by a certain amount, and by rea- 
son thereof consignee refused to accept same, and thereafter 
Dlaintiff, without notifying defendant shipper that consignee 
had refused to pay the freight charges, and without its knowl- 
edge or consent, shipped the car to another place, where it sold 
the same in violation of Burns’ Ann. St. 1914, pp. 3893 and 3894, 
held a sufficient answer directed against so much of the com- 
plaint as sought to recover demurrage, reconsignment and freight 
charges which accrued after car had reached destination. 
Ibid. 

Terminal Carrier Not Liable for Wrongful 

Carrier or Connecting Carrier: 

A termlInal carrier, unless it is a party to a through con- 
tract of shipment, is not liable for any negligence or wrongful 
conduct of the initial or any connecting carrier, in the absence 
of some statutory provision in that regard.—Ibid. 
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Allegations in Cross-Complaint as to Conduct of Initial Carrier 

Held surplusage in*Action by Terminal Carrier: 

in an action by terminal carrier against shipper to re- 
cover freight and demurrage charges, allegations in a cross- 
complaint concerning negligence or wrongful conduct on the 
part of the initial carrier held surplusage, which could not 
render the cross-complaint subject to demurrer, if otherwise 
sufficient, being based, in part at least, on alleged wrongful con- 
duct of the plaintiff.—Ibid. 

Shipper Setting Up Cross-Complaint for 
lege Ownership: 

In an action by carrier against shipper to recover ‘freight 
and demurrage ch a cross-complaint, setting up conversion 
of the shipment by an invalid sale, must allege specifically that 
defendant was the owner of shipment at the time of its alleged 
conversion, and was not suflicient to allege that defendant 
shippcd to a certain consignee who refused to accept the ship- 
ment, in view of the rule that in the shipment of goods the 
consignee is presumed to be the owner thereof.—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


State Statutes as to Prima Facie Proof of Negligent Delay In- 
applicable to [Interstate Shipment: 
(St. que Court of Appeals. Mis 

damages due to delay in delivering a 

a point in Missouri to a point in Hlinois, mere proof of delay 

will not establish prima facie the negligence of the carrier, 

for Rev. St. 1919, pp. 9926, 10449, as to prima facie proof of 
negligence, are inapplicable; the shipment being interstate, so 
that the liability of the carrier is governed by the rules of 
decision in force in the federal courts.—Bland et al. vs. Chicago 

& A. R. Co., 232 S. W. Rep. 232. 

At Common Law Burd den Its on Plaintiff to Show 
Due to Carrier’s Negligence: 

At common law the burden was on 
that any delay complained of wi 
Ibid. 

Plaintiff Has Burden of Showing That Delay of Interstate Ship- 
ment Was Due to Carrier’s Negligence: 

In an action for damages for delay in delivery of an inter- 
state shipment, plaintiff, has the vil n of showing that the 
delay was due io the carrier’s negligence, which burden remains 
on plaintiff throughout the entire case.—Ibid. 
Evidence Insufficient to Take. to Jury Questi 

in Delay of Interstate Shipment: 

In an action for damages for delay in delivering an inter- 
state shipment of cattle, evidence held insufficient to carry to 
the jury the question whether the delay was due to the carrier’s 
negligence, the shipper merely showing that the delay was 
occasiond by the breaking of a wheel of the refrigerator car, 
while the carrier’s evidence showed that the delay was not 
the result of negligence.—Ibid. 

Carrier Not Responsible for Delay in Absence of Negligence. 

A carrier is not responsible for delay in delivering 
ment of cattle in the absence of negligence.—Ibid. 
Slight Evidence Sufficient to Raise Inference of Carrier’s Negli- 

gence So As to Make Case for Jury: 

In an action for .delay in delivering a shipment, it is 
not only necessary that sufficient circumstances be shown to 
raise a slight inference of negligence on the part of the carrier 
to make a prima facie case for the jury.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Evidence Contrary to Nature, etc., May Be Disregarded: 
(St. wage Couit of App cals. Missouri.) If the plaintiff's 
evidence is unl ievabl and contrary to nature ‘ad physi- 
eal facts the Couit, of Appeals may disregard it. Ray vs. 
Wabash Ry. Co., 282 S. W. Rep. 268. 
Evidence Held to Sustain Finding Defendant Railway Jolted 
Palace Horse Car and Started Fire: 
In an action for injuries to a stallion from burns while 
in a palace horse car, evidence held sufficient to warrant a 
finding that defencant violently jolted or jarred the car and 
caused a lantern to fail, therein and started the fire.—Ibid. 
Evidence Held to Justify Finding That Jolt Which Caused Fire 
in Horse Car Was Caused by Car Being Struck by Engine: 
In an action for damages to plaintiff’s stallion from burns 
while in a palace horse car in freight yards, evidence held sufii- 
cient to warrant finding by the jury that the jarring and jolt- 
ing of the car which caused the fire was caused by the car 
being struck by an engine and that such striking was an act 
negligence.— Ibid. 
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In an action for injury to plaintiff’s stallion burned while 
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lantern, the jury snould find for plaintiff, was not erroneous, 
in view of another charge defining negligence, as placing on de- 
fendant railroad an obligation to exercise the highest instead of 
an ordinary degree of care.—Ibid. 

Verdict Against Defunct Railroad Company Instead of Defendant 

Railway Company Harmless: 

Under Rev. St. 1919, p. 1550, the statute of jeofails, in an 
action against the W. Railway Company for burns to plaintiff’s 
horse during shipment, the fact that the jury returned a ver- 
dict against the W. Railroad Company, a defunct corporation, 
which had been supplanted. by the railway company, was harm- 
less, and did not affect defendant railway’s substantial rights.— 
Ibid. 

Exclusion of Evidence as to Inconsistent Remarks by Witness 

Proper Where Impeaching Witness Could Not Identify Him: 

In an action for burns to plaintiff’s stallion while in a 
palace horse car in freightyards, testimony of defendant’s wit- 
nesses, members of the fire department of the town, con- 
cerning remarks made by a witness at the time about the negro 
boys who were in the car smoking cigarettes, held properly ex- 
cluded; the witnesses not having known the witness, who, they 
stated, made the remarks, and not being able to positively iden- 
tify him.—Ibid. 

Exclusion of Cumulative Evidence Harmless: 

In an action against a railroad for injuries to plaintiff’s stal- 
lion burned while in a palace horse car during shipment, ex- 
clusion of evidence cumulative of other evidence as to remarks 
made by a witness about the negro boys who were in the car 
smoking cigarettes held not reversible error.—Ibid. 








e a 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
oe . 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Rural Telephone Company Held Not a “Common Carrier’ Subject 
to Supervision: 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) Where several farmers in 
co-operation constructed a rural telephone line, so as to con- 
nect their farms with a public service telephone company in 
town, from whom they purchased telephone boxes and rented 
transmitters, and were afforded switching service to local and 
long-distance subscribers over the lines of such telephone com- 
pany, and paid to the telephone company the same rates as 
regular subscribers, but did not exact nor receive compensation 
for messages transmitted over their rural line, and raised no 
revenue except such sums by mutual assessment as were 
needed to maintain and keep in repair their properties, held that 
they were not operating as a “common carrier,” defined by our 
statute (Rev. St. 1913, p. 6124), as “telephone companies * * * 
engaged in the transmission of messages * * * for hire,” and 
were not under the supervision of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission.—State vs. Southern Elkhorn Telephone Co., 183 N. 
W. Rept. 562. 


Status as Common Carrier Not Determined by Use of Public 

Road: 

Though section 7418, Rev. St. 1913, grants a right of way 
over the public roads of the state to “any telegraph or tele- 
phone company incorporated or doing business in this state,” 
it does not follow that any one who erects poles and strings 
telephone wires upon a public road is a telephone company or a 
common carrier.—Ibid. 


Status of Rural Telephone Line as Common Carrier Determined 
’ by Purpose and Use: 

Though such a rural telephone line may render impractica- 
ble the extension of further telephone service in that particu- 
lar locality, and hence be a matter of public concern, the fact 
that the situation is of public interest does not alone character- 
ize the rural line as a public service company, nor identify it 
as a common carrier. Its character is to be determined rather 
by the purpose for which the property is intended to be used 
and the actual use to which it is devoted.—Ibid. 


Question as to Sustaining Demurrer to Counterclaim Eliminated 
by Failure to File Term Bill of Exceptions for Such Court 
Term: 

(Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Where no term 
bill of exceptions was filed at the term at which the trial court 
sustained plaintiff’s demurrer to defendants’ original counter- 
claim, any question as to the su8taining of such demurrer is 
eliminated on appeal from judgment.—Chicago & E. R. Co. vs. 
Liightfoot et al., 232 S. W. Rept. 176. 

Federal Decisions on Federal Law as to Interstate Shipments 
Binds State Courts: 

Decisions on federal laws by federal courts on matters con- 
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es interstate shipments are binding on the state courts.— 

id. 

Though Carrier of Interstate Shipment Agrees with Consignor 
to Collect the Freight from Others, Where It Fails Through 
Mistake to Collect the Full Tariff Rates It Could Collect Bal- 
ance from Consignor: 

In a carrier’s action against consignor for balance due for 
freight on an interstate shipment, defended on the ground that 
the carrier had agreed to collect the freight from others, to 
whom consignor sold the cars while in transit, it was proper to 
instruct that the tariffs were fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and, if through a mistake, a lesser rate was col- 
lected, the difference between such rate and the regular rate 
is still due and collectible from consignor.—lIbid. 

Filing of Suit Is Sufficient Demand to Start Running of Simple 
Interest in Carrier’s Action for Freight: 

The filing of a suit is a sufficient demand to start the run- 
ning of simple interest upon amount due the plaintiff carrier 
as a balance for freight on interstate shipment.—Ibid. 

Question of Interest Charged Must Be Raised in Motion for New 
Trial: 

In a carrier’s action against consignee for balance due for 
freight, and objection to the charging of simple interest on the 
amount due is not properly raised where there is not in the 
motion for a new trial any charge that the judgment was ex- 
cessive, and there was no assignment of error to that effect.— 
Ibid. 

In Action Against Consignor for Freight Instructions as to 
Points of Shipment and Destination Held Not to Have Mis. 
led the Jury: 

In a ecarrier’s action against consignor for balance due on 
freight, plaintiff’s instruction, fixing the property as being shipped 
from Missouri to New York, held not to have misled the jury, 
where the evidence clearly showed the whole transaction, and 
that some of the cars were shipped from Chicago and only one 
from Missouri.—Ibid. 

Consignor of Interstate Shipment Is Primarily Liable for All 
Freight Fixed by Law, and Carrier’s Recovery Thereof from 
Consignor Cannot Be Defeated by Estoppel or Contract: 
The consignor of an interstate shipment is primarily liable 

for the payment of all the freight as fixed by the terms of the 
law and Interstate Commerce Commission, and when the carrier 
has failed to procure the payment of that freight it can recover 
from the consignor, and its suit will not be defeated on account 
of estoppel or contract.—Ibid. 


CUYLER HOPES FOR GOOD YEAR 


T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Railway 
Executives, in a statement issued in New York, said it was 
hoped the railroads would have aggregate net earnings of at 
least $500,000,000 for 1921. 

“As a result of the war,” said he, “and of the period of 
federal control, the earning power of the American railroads 
was practically destroyed. Net earnings declined from approxi- 
mately $934,000,000 in 1917 to approximately $62,000,000 in 1920. 

“The development of the American railroads has been at a 
standstill for at least five years. Naturally, no industry can 
grow when it cannot surely pay interest or dividends to those 
who invest their money in it. 

“However, my belief is that the railroads have turned the 
corner. It is hoped that they will in the aggregate make net 
earnings of at least 500,000,000 for the year 1921, which would 
be something less than a 3 per cent return, but would cover 
the aggregate of their fixed charges. It will, however, require 
further drastic reductions in operating expenses to enable the 
railroads to earn a 6 per cent return and also to permit any 
general reduction in rates. 


COAL COMPETITION 

American coal can not compete successfully with British 
coal until production costs and rail and ocean freight rates 
are lowered, Charles B. Ebbert, representative of a New York 
coal exporting company, said in a statement issued by the 
National Coal Association., 

“I am looking for only a very limited call on us for Ameri- 
can coal for export for some time to come,” said Mr. Ebbert. 
“If we expect any amount of off-shore business, except under 
unusual conditions, we must get down the cost of production 
and get from the railroads a much lower freight rate for ex- 
port coal. Also there should be sharp reductions in the ves- 
sel freight rates overseas. 

“We can hardly hope to compete with the Welsh coals while 
we are under the handicap of high production costs and high 
freight rates on our own coals.” 


ROADS PROTEST VALUATION 
Protests against the final valuations, placed on their prop- 
erties by the Interstate Commerce Commission, have been filed 
by the Wood River Branch Railroad Co., the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Gary, the Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington, the Gulf, Texas 
& Western, and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western. 
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EXPORTER AND FORWARDING AGENT 


(An address on the subject, ‘“‘The Importance of the Forwarding 
Agent to the Exporter,” by Geo. M. Leininger, manager General 
Freight Department, The W. L. Richeson Company, Inc., freight 
prokers and forwarders, New Orleans, New York and Galveston, made 
at the annual meeting of the Associated Rice Millers of America at 
New Orleans.) 

I will endeavor, with your permission, to show that the freight 
forwarder is an essential factor, specializing in the development 
of export and foreign trade matters and export traffic in all its 

hases. 

4 Briefiy, a freight forwarder specializes in giving exporters 
all of the information essential to the proper carrying on of the 
export business, and should be equipped to handle all matters of 
this kind in a thoroughly dependable and high-class manner. 

jn such strenuous times as these, with declining markets, 
and buyers in foreign countries prone to take advantage of the 
smallest excuse in order to refuse the acceptance of drafts and 
merchandise on arrival, particularly when there has been a 
sharp decline in the price since the purchase date of the article, 
it behooves the exporter, the shippers, or the parties who con- 
template doing an export business to handle all matters per- 
taining to shipments and credit, with the greatest caution. 
There should be no chances taken as to the meaning of trade 
terms by abbreviation, and all trade terms and terms of credit 
should be explicitly stated in letters of credit and/or other ar- 
rangements. 

The foreign buyers as a rule are honest people, in their own 
way of doing business, but they have peculiarities regarding cer- 
tain conditions of trade which are not thoroughly understood 
by the average American exporters, and all foreign buyers are 
prone to take advantage of technicalities when it best suits 
their convenience, particularly, where there are large amounts 
of monies involved. So, as I have stated before, in order to 
avoid any great losses or serious setbacks in the possibility of 
development of an export business, it is best to proceed with 
caution and consult someone who is thoroughly familiar with 
such matters, having it understood if freight is sold C. I. F., 
that no other charges such as consul fees, etc., are to be included, 
and that if freight is sold at New Orleans whether it includes 
unloading at shipside, or is being sold alongside of ship on 
wharf, whether the transfer or handling charges are to be borne 
by the buyers or sellers and just what sort of ocean documents 
are required. Whether a “received for shipmenc’” bill of lading 
bearing the steamship agent’s signature showing freight was 
in his possession on a certain date will be accepted by the buyers 
without question or whether they will require bill of lading 
reading, “on board of vessel,” bearing a specified date, which will 
be accepted without question by the buyer, or by the banks 
against an established credit. 


This brings us into determining whether there is any real 
advantage from the buyer’s or seller’s standpoint against one 
or the other class of bill of lading and ijieaves the following to 
be taken into consideration: 


Supposing we were to obtain a bill of iading signed by an 
agent reading “On Board” dated before the fifteenth of the cur- 
rent month, and after this vessel was loaded, it was necessary 
to undergo engine or boiler repairs, which would require thirty 
days for completion, it can easily be seen that while we have 
obtained what is commonly known as an “on board” lading, the 
shipment would still be detained in port for an indefinite period, 
even though it was loaded on vessel, and vessel had actually 
completed its loading. On the other hand, we may have had 
another shipment covered by what is known as a “received for 
shipment” bill of lading signed by agent, agreeing to forward 
shipment by certain steamer, which would be the first steamer 
of that line, or substitute. This steamer would arrive in port, 
load the shipment, and sail within a reasonable time, probably 
ahead of the same vessel which has issued an “on board” bill 
of lading. It can, therefore, clearly be seen that the buyers in- 
sisting on an “on board” bill of lading in a case of this kind 
would not have gained anything over the buyers willing to ac- 
cept a “received for shipment” bill of lading. These instances 
are merely brought before you for your consideration, to show 
you how easily there can be a slip-up on established credits re- 
quiring certain deliveries and specifying certain kinds of ocean 
documents. 


It, therefore, must be clearly seen by all who are now doing 
an export business, that they must be more cautious at this time 
m clearly understanding the terms of purchase or sale than at 
any other time in the export business. The clearer all of these 
understandings are, the less trouble it will mean for all con- 
cerned. 


Cc. I. F. Sales 


_ Now, after the credits are established, or about the time 
It is desired to make a sale, the shipper or seller should consult 
With the freight forwarder or ocean freight broker and try to 
obtain an option for certain space at a given time, for which, 
or on which the sale will be predicated. If this cannot be ob- 
tained, then the seller, if selling C. I. F. (cost, insurance and 
freight port named) should get a good idea from the freight 
broker of the prevailing ocean rate and whether in his opinion 
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this rate will be advanced materially in a short period of time. 
These discrepancies of small advances can generally be taken 
care of in C. I. F. sales, as the margin or profit usually includes 
these fluctuations. 

After the sale has been effected and the credits properly 
established and understood, if the option has been granted, or if 
it has not been granted, a contract should be entered into be- 
tween the shippers and the steamship company by the shippers’ 
freight broker and forwarding agent, and this contract should 
clearly specify the due date, or expected arrival of the vessel, 
and the sailing date as near as possible. It must be borne in 
mind also, in this connection, in offering goods for sale, that 
the steamship companies are not inclined except under extra- 
an export business, that they must be more cautious at this time 
ordinary circumstances to guarantee any specific sailing date, 
and shippers should be very cautious in this respect in offering 
goods for sale so as not to incur any liability in their behalf by 
guaranteeing to have the goods dispatched by steamer sailing on 
any given date. 

These two features being accomplished the credits, and the 
ocean freight space arranged, the exporter or shipper should 
then place with the seller, his factory or mill, the proper and 
full shipping instructions, giving routing, destination, name of 
vessel, and the expected due date, if shipped on local bills of 
lading to the port, and if it is intended to be covered by through 
bills of lading from point of shipment to destination, the book- 
ing can be confirmed by the freight broker through the railroad 
interested, and through bill of lading obtained in this manner. 

The exporter or shipper should send to his forwarding agent 
a copy of the complete instructions, showing the marking re 
quired, packing, and all the information essential to the proper 
carrying out of the terms of contract. 

As soon as shipment is loaded, the car number should be 
furnished, and copy or original bill of lading should be sent to 
the forwarding agent in order that he can trace the shipment 
to the port and keep the shipper or exporter informed as to the 
whereabouts of shipment, advising him of the arrival, arrang- 
ing for prompt movement from railroad yard to shipside, and 
loading aboard steamer and obtaining ocean document. It is 
very much to be desired that notice of shipment from the in- 
terior be given to the forwarding agent in order that he can co- 
operate with the railroads who in turn will facilitate the movement 
by placing the order for the movement of the car as far in ad- 
vance of its arrival as possible in order to save extra switching 
and the holding out of cars on account of proper instructions 
not being in the railroad’s hands at the time of arrival. 


After delivery is accomplished ocean bill of lading can be 
taken out by the forwarding agent and handled in any manner 
desired by the shipper, the buyer, or the conditions set forth in 
the established credit. These ocean documents can be deposited 
in a local bank or ladings can be split and distributed to New 
York banks for forwarding abroad; they may be attached to the 
shipper’s draft, which the shipper will have already forwarded 
to the forwarding agent or they can be, if desired, in the case 
of branch houses or regular established agencies be forwarded 
abroad to these people, or in any manner in which desired, even 
so far as forwarding drafts to the banks in foreign countries, 
either in Europe, the West Indies, Central or South America for 
collection and remittance direct to the shipper. This, of course, 
is all predicated on what arrangeemnts the shipper has for selling 
his goods in these different countries, and what arrangements 
he has for financing them and collecting the charges which are 
due him, not only for value of the goods, but monies advanced 
by him for freight and other charges if such is the case. 


The forwarding agent will attend to all of these details for 
a small fee of so much per ton or so much per car, lending or 
giving his expert advice in this connection, whenever required 
by the shippers, giving shortest rail routes, giving the shipper 
the benefit of his experience as to absorptions, what amount 
should be borne by railroads and what additional charges, if 
any, should be paid by shippers. As a general rule on all com- 
petitive traffic, that is especially traffic originating at points 
reached by more than one railroad, it is generally understood 
that the cost of switching from railroad lines’ terminals to ship- 
side, and the cost of unloading at shipside where the shipments 
are not made in mixed car lots, but on straight carload basis, 
all charges incurred will be absorbed by delivering railroad. 

Then again, the exporter should look very cautiously into 
his arrangements for marine and fire insurance. It is possible 
to cover insurance on shipments from the time they leave mill 
until they reach destination, and extend until 72 hours there- 
after, including generally all risks for fire while in the rail- 
road’s possession, while being transferred from railroad to 
steamer, while loaded aboard steamer, and while being discharged 
at destination, either on to lighters, or after discharge on wharf 
for a short period. 


Insurance and Shortages 


The organization which I represent is in position to quote 
upon application such insurance rates, and arrange insurance 
when desired. Another particular advantage in having represen- 
tation at the port not only to expedite the forwarding of the 
freight itself, but it gives you the advantage of having a for- 
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warding agent’s representative who is an expert in such mat- 
ters to keep a lookout for the details connected with the actual 
handling of the goods themselves. Our organization does not 
only contemplate to include this service but we are in position 
to report to you definitely the condition of your shipments when 
unloaded on vessel’s wharf from cars, and whether or not there 
are any shortages existing when the car is unloaded. If such 
is the case, we are in position to advise you immediately by 
telegram, if circumstances necessitate this, in order that you 
can arrange for duplication of the shortage at New Orleans, or 
that you can arrange to forward same from interior. Because, 
if you were doing business with an unreliable buyer. and, your 
shipment happened to be one or two tons or a‘half ton short 
of the amount which you contracted and agreed to sell to him, 
he might use this as an excuse for refusing shipment upon its 
arrival at destination. Further, if it is sold upon an established 
bank credit, calling for a specified quantity, the bank may even 
take exception to the payment of this amount, and if the amount 
was paid over to you, make you guarantee to stand responsible 
for any questions that may arise by or on account of the refusal 
by consignees or parties by whom letter of credit was established, 
to accept shipment. 

This is not only true of shortages, but could and should 
also be made to apply to overages. 

We are also in position on account of the supervision given 
to shipments to assist the shipper as much as possible in the 
adjustment of their claim matters with the rail lines for damages 
and shortages if any. While we do not solicit or our service 
does not contemplate the handling of claims with the rail lines, 
we are willing to assist our regular shippers. 

I believe, gentlemen, that I have covered fairly well the 
handling of export shipments from their origin until forwarded 
from seaboard, and if there are any gentlemen present who 
would like to ask any questions concerning any of the points 
brought out by me, I will be more than glad to answer same 
from the floor, or in person afterward. 

The question is asked whether we can arrange for the for- 
warding of drafts to collect at destination on order shipments 
with bills of lading attached, to which I reply that this can be 
arranged, and we are generally vested with the shipper’s power 
of attorney for endorsing bills of lading, that the drafts are 
drawn by shippers and sent to us for forwarding through the 
banks either here or through whatever port in the country or 
foreign countries interested. 

The question is asked whether or not anything can be done 
to do away with the existing trouble so far as shortages are 
concerned on shipments of rice loaded and sealed at mills by 
rice millers. The reply to this question is that the speaker be- 
lieves probably some arrangement could be made with the rail- 
roads to have a joint representative at the principal milling 
towns count the contents of cars and apply the railroad seal, or 
signing clean bills of lading without the S. L. & C. clause. After 
considerable discussion in this respect it is brought out that 
some of the rail lines do pay claims when it can be clearly estab- 
lished that the shortages occurred after cars were loaded at 
mills and especially when the seal record is clear from point 
of origin to destination. It is suggested that the rice millers 
handle this matter vigorously to try and get the matter before 
the rail lines in some concrete definite form and insist upon 
this being done by the rail lines especially at competitive points. 


FLAT $3.00 DEMURRAGE CHARGE 


Discussing the proposal of the demurrage committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League to agree with the carriers 
on a flat $3.00 demurrage rate, C. E. Childe, manager of the 
traffic bureau of the Omaha chamber of commerce, says: 

“The proposed demurrage rate of $3.00 per day would mean 
an increase of approximately 50 per cent over the present 
charges of $2.00 per day for the first four days after free time 
and $5.00 per day thereafter. Statistics show that the average 
car detention on which demurrage is paid is only a fraction 
in excess of one day. 

“Demurrage is a revenue producer to the carriers and a 
penalty for car detention. The reasonableness and propriety of 
the present and proposed demurrage rates must be measured 
by two tests, (1) Whether the rate fully compensates the car- 
riers for the value of the car held by the shipper, (2) Whether 
the rate is justified as a penalty to require prompt release of 
the carriers equipment. 

“It is manifest that the present charge of $2.00 per day is 
more than compensatory to the carriers. If each of the 2,500,- 
000 cars (in round figures) owned by the carriers yielded an 
average daily revenue of $2.00, the resulting annual income 
would be $1,825,000,000, which is equivalent to return of more 
than 35 per cent on the value of the equipment and about 10 
per cent on the total value of the railroads in the United States. 
The proposed rate of $3.00 per day, if earned on all equipment, 
would yield the carriers annually $2,737,500,000, which is more 
than 50 per cent return on the value of the equipment and 
about 15 per cent on the total value of all railroad property 
in the United States. 

“The only justification, therefore, that can be urged for a 
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demurrage rate of $3.00 per day is that it is the penalty charge 
required for the prompt release of cars. The reasonableness 
of such penalty must in turn be determined upon the following 
considerations: (a) whether the shipping public can justly be 
asked to pay such penalty, (b) whether such penalty, if exacted 
would have the desired effect of more promptly releasing the 
cars. 

“It is my belief that by far the greatest share of demur- 
rage paid is practically unavoidable on the part of. shippers and 
consignees. I believe that demurrage is largely due to irregu- 
larities of transportation, car supply, and other causes beyond 
the control of the shipping public; that the number of shippers 
who deliberately hold cars is insignificant, and should be re. 
garded as non-existent, except perhaps in times of extreme car 
shortage; that demurrage is not the remedy to prevent delib- 
erate holding of cars; and that in any event it would be unjust 
to impose heavy penalties upon hundreds of thousands of inno- 
cent shippers in an effort to punish a few supposed offenders, 

“Let me illustrate some of the ordinary causes for demurrage 
by taking a typical small industry having, we will say, trackage 
capacity for about three cars and having orders placed for 
shipment to it of one or two cars daily. These orders are placed 
with the shipper with instructions that the freight go forward 
at the rate of one car per day. The shipper finds, however, 
that he cannot get a regular car supply and it will be impos- 
sible to ship this order at the exact rate ordered. Irregularity 
of shipment may also be caused by weather troubles, mechan- 
ical troubles, labor troubles, all beyond the control of shippers 
or consignee. The consequence is that the shipments do not 
go forward at the rate of one car per day, but some days there 
are no cars and on other days there are several cars. Even 
if there was no bunching in transit or at destination, consignee 
would find that the cars were delivered to him more or less in 
bunches instead of at the regular rate ordered. His track and 
unloading capacity being limited, he cannot take care of the 
cars within the 48 hour unloading time and pay demurrage. 
The extreme irregularity of transportation after the cars are 
shipped is a prime cause of bunching, and even if the cars were 
shipped regularly from point of origin, they do not arrive regu- 
larly at destination. Bad weather, mechanical troubles and 
labor troubles at destination may interfere with prompt un- 
loading. Mistakes. in placing or execution of orders, quality 
and quantity of goods, insolvency, credits, failure of markets, 
etc., are other causes of demurrage. For these the shipper or 
consignee may be said to be responsible, but for the most part 
they are simply errors chargeable to human fallibility, which 
cannot practically be prevented. 


“Tt is obvious that there will always be a certain amount 
of delay in unloading and loading cars, some of it the fault of 
the carrier and some of it the fault of the shipper or consignee, 
but very little of it the deliberate fault of either. It is my con- 
tention that very little of this car detention, if any, could be 
eliminated by an increase in demurrage charges. Certainly in 
times of normal car supply or car surpluses, there can be no 
justification for imposing the burdensome penalty of $3.00 per 
day for demurrage. 


“Neither in my opinion is the $3.00 flat rate justified in the 
time of car shortage. Car shortages occur when business is 
heavy and the railroads are congested with traffic. In such 
times, irregularities of transportation are much greater than in 
normal times and it is a simple impossibility to avoid a certain 
consequent detention of freight in transportation or in loading 
or unloading. It must be recognized that during such periods 
there are unavoidable reasons for car detention as well as 
avoidable reasons. The charge for demurrage for unavoidable 
car detention should not be in excess of the value of the car 
to the carrier. The charge for avoidable car detention may 
properly be any figure stiff enough to prevent the abuse if 
possible. 


“The proposed $3.00 flat rate is in my opinion manifestly 
too high a penalty for the ordinary unavoidable detention of 
cars beyond the 48 hour limit. It is, on the other hand, too 
small a charge to prevent holding of equipment by shippers or 
consignees during times of emergency. In my judgment, 4 
sliding scale such as we have at present, making a redsonable 
charge for the first few days of detention and a stiff penalty 
charge thereafter, is far better, and more effective than a bul 
densome flat rate, such as the proposed $3.00, which falls on 
the just and unjust alike. 

“The demurrage committee of the League advances two 
reasons in support of the proposed $3.00 charge. First, that the 
railroad and league committees agreed to confer and endeavor 
to agree upon a ‘just and reasonable demurrage rate to be 
applied to both during periods of car surplus and car shortagé, 
and, second, that the League demurrage committees believe 
that if business picks up and another shortage occurs, it would 
be more difficult to obtain a $3.00 rate than under the present 
conditions and if, on the other hand, business does not pick 
up, there is no real reason why any one should pay demurragé; 
therefore, no one would be unduly penalized by the propose 
change. These reasons do not appeal to me. I believe that the 
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idea of a flat rate to apply during a period of car surplus and 
car shortage is wrong in principle and unworkable in operation. 
If that be true, the proper thing for the League committee to 
do is to advise the Commission that it gave careful and earnest 
thought to the proposition, but decided that a flat rate was 
unwise. 

“The proposition to accept the $3.00 rate now because it 
might be more difficult to obtain it under conditions of car 
shortage indicates lack of courage and lack of confidence thar 
the Commission will do the right thing in the future, both of 
which are wholly unworthy of consideration. As to. the propo- 
sition that unless business does not pick up materially there 
is no necessity for paying demurrage, I have already pointed 
out that demurrage unavoidably accrues no matter what efforts 
are made to prevent it. 

“Furthermore, if the League consented to $3.00 demurrage 
now, when such rate is not needed or justified, there is abso- 
lutely no assurance that such rate would be continued in times 
of severe car shortage. The Commission is pretty strongly 
committed to the idea that high penalties are justified for undue 
car detention in time of car shortage. If such high penalties 
would decrease car detention when cars are badly needed, the 
shipping public, as well as the railroads, would demand their 
imposition and no agreement would be of any avail to prevent 
them. In fact, it*would be contrary to the public interest to 
continue a $3.00 rate during time of car shortage if it caused 
increased car detention. I talked the other day to the manager 
of the Western Demurrage Bureau on this subject and he was 
quite sure, as I am, that no alleged agreement now will preclude 


future reconsideration of the subject if a higher rate is deemed 
necessary in the future. 


“It is my belief that the present rate of $2.00 for the first 4 
days and $5.00 thereafter is much more equitable and effective 
than the proposed flat rate of $3.00 per day, both for use in 
normal times or times of business depression, and in times of 
car shortage; that the principle of sliding scale demurrage, 
assessing a reasonable charge for the first few days of deten- 
tion to avoid penalizing unduly the man who unavoidably pays 
demurrage, followed by a stiff penalty afterward. To prevent 
undue and abnormal detention of equipment, is proper. 

“The real remedy for undue and avoidable detention of 
equipment to the extent that it may exist, is cooperation be- 
tween the carriers and the shipping public. Friendly requests 
of the carrier for cooperation in conserving equipment seldom 
fail to get results. In the few cases where drastic remedies 
are needed, an embargo brings results where a penalty would 
not. In my opinion, it is impossible to cure the problem of car 
detention by automatic remedies. The $3.00 flat charge pro- 
posed by the committee is a nostrum which would gripe and 
sicken in a thousand cases where it would cure in one. I hope 
that each member of the League will vote on this proposition 
as he would answer the following question: ‘Would the $3.00 
charge really and materially cut down car detention by the 
interests I represent, or would it simply be an additional and 
useless burden of expense?’ ” 


HARDING DECLINES INVITATION 


An invitation to attend the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Utility Commissioners at 
Atlanta, October 11-13, was extended to President Harding by 
the executive committee of that body August 22. Commissioner 
Lewis, chairman of the executive committee, was spokesman 
for it. President Harding thanked the committee for its invi- 
tation, but said his attendance would be impossible because his 
engagements for the days on which the association will be in 


Session made any thought of attending that meeting out of the 
question. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GQOD TR FIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertién, $1.00 per 

; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
yores wee te the tine; | numbers and abbreviations counted 08 , wees: 

tyre; paya n advance. wers eye n 
mabe free and au correspondence held in strict confld The 
© WORLD, 418 Seuth Market Street, Chicago, Tl. 


POSITION WANTED—LaSalle Extension University graduate, 

ree years’ experience in railroad office, employed at present, desires 

800d position in traffic department where skilled brains are required. 
et me convince you. Address J. K. L., Traffic World, Chicago. 














POSITION WANTED—An American Commerce Association grad- 
uate without actual experience, but with a real ambition to make good 
In traffic work, wants a place in a traffic department where there is a 
chance for advancement when he is worth it. Pacific Coast territory 
Preferred. Write W. G. C., Traffic World, Chicago. 


R WANTED—yYoung man stenographer with some knowledge _of 
Outhwestern rates for traffic organization. Excellent opportunity 
Cnc eooe salary to right party. Address D. A. M,. 373, Traffic World, 
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WOOD BOXES 


Are the Safest Containers 


We Manufacture Only 
Quality Containers for 


Domestic and Export 
Shipments 


Box Shooks—4-Ones—Any Size or Style 


DAVID M. LEA & CO., Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Pierce 


Arrow 


The most powerful truck built 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Railroad Accounting Service 


Valuations— 
Cost Statistics 


Systems for Accounting Offices 


A corps of thoroughly experienced railroad accountants 
and analysts are available for the preparation of Federal 
Control and Guaranty Claims. 


THE ROBERTS-PETTIJOHN-WOOD CORPORATION 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D.C. Twenty East Jackson, Chicago 
By Appointment—S pecial Accountants, American Short Line Railroad Assn 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 


General Transfer and Storage Business 
Four Warehouses on Terminal Tracks 
255,000 Square Feet 


Special attention given Merchandise Stocks, 
Storage Accounts and handling of Car- 
_loads for Distribution. 


NO SWITCHING CHARGE ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 


Vv 
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* 
| Questions and Answer 
In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 

! will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate tr tion of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
er We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 

Ip him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 

| private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 

served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 

traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 

situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 3 

Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

+] 
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Limitation of Amount of Liability of Express Company 


Texas.—Question: In one of your April issues you had an 
article in reference to the valuation declared on express ship- 
ments. You cited a case in the Supreme Court of Kansas in 
August, 1915, to prove that you could collect full value on an 
express shipment even though no valuation was shown on the 
shipment at the time same was delivered to the express company. 

We have a case up now with one of the tobacco companies 
where we made a shipment to them and did not declare a valua- 
tion on the shipment, which was returned by express. This 
shipment did not reach destination and they filed claim and 
only collected about one-half the value of the shipment. They 
collected 50 cents per pound on the actual weight of the tobacco 
returned. We advised them that they were in error in making 
such a settlement with the express company, and cited them to 
the case you mentioned in The Traffic World. We have now 
been advised by them that the express company has petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for an order authorizing 
the maintenance of express rates dependent upon the value of 
the property declared in writing by the shipper or as agreed 
upon in writing, and the Commission issued supplementa] order 
in case 4198 (43 I. C. C. 510-514) instructing the express company 
to establish a classification rule, which reads in part as follows: 

“Rates named in tariffs governed by this classification are 
dependent upon and vary with the declared or released value 
to be of or released to a value not exceeding $50 for any ship- 
ment not exceeding 100 pounds or less or not exceeding 50 cents 
per pound actual weight for any shipment in excess of 100 
pounds. When the declared or released value exceeds that above 
stated, the rates are 10 cents greater for each $100 or fraction 
thereof in excess of the value stated above.” 


It was further ordered, so they claim, that the form, terms 
and conditions of the uniform express receipt be amended so 
that they would read as follows: 

“The company will not pay over $50 in case of loss, or 50 
cents per pound, actual weight, for any shipment in excess of 
100 pounds, unless a greater value is declared, and charges for 
such greater value paid.” 

We would like to know if they are correct and if this loss, 
in your opinion, is ours? 

Answer: Apparently the case to which you have reference 
is that of Payne vs. Adams Express Co., 195 Pac. Rept. 860, a 
digest of which is given on page 819 of the April 16, 1921, issue 
of The Traffic World. However, that decision covered a ship- 
ment which moved during the time the first Cummins amend- 
ment was in effect. Under the second Cummins amendment a 
carrier may limit its liability by establishing and maintaining 
rates dependent upon the value declared in writing by the ship- 
per or agreed upon in writing as the released value of the prop- 
erty, when such rates are authorized or required by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the express companies to publish rates based 
on declared or released valuations and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has, in the case of Wells Fargo & Co. vs. Neiman- 
Marcus Co., 227 U. S. 469, held that a shipper by accepting a 
receipt reciting that the carrier is not to be held liable beyond 
a specified amount at which the property is thereby valued, 
unless a different value is so stated, and thus obtaining a lower 
rate than that which he would be obliged to pay had he declared 
the full value, declares and represents their value does not ex- 
ceed a specified amount. In this case the courts said: “There 
is no substantial distinction between a value stated upon inquiry 
and one agreed upon or declared voluntarily.” 


Duty of Carrier to Furnish Safe and Suitable Equipment 


Ilinois.—Question: We are experiencing some difficulty in 
securing cars which are properly cleared for our brick loading. 
For illustration, we received cars the other day one of which 
had the floor full of cleats and braces which we were obliged 
to take out. Another was partly full of debris. 

What is the ruling of the carriers on this subject and is 
there anything carried in the tariffs or other railroad publica- 
tions on this subject? 

Answer: In several cases the Commission has discussed the 
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duty of the carrier and shipper with respect to the furnishing 
and acceptance of proper equipment, the Commission having 
stated that it is the duty of a shipper before loading a car to 
do a reasonable amount of cleaning or repairing when necessary, 
but that the shipper should refuse to accept a car when it is 
wholly unfit for the purpose for which it is ordered. See Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co. vs. 0.W. R. R. & N. Co., 21-1. C. C. 539; 
S. W. Mo. Millers’ Club vs. St. L. & S. F. R. Co., 26 I. C..C. 245, 
and National Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Associations vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. et al., 34 I. C. C. 60. 

In the first referred to case the Commission said: 

“No one can deny that it is the primary duty of a railroad 
to funish equipment that is usable. A shipper is not to be put 
to the alternative of either not shipping at all or of recovering 
from the railroad for loss of the commodity in transit. It is 
not a compliance with the requirements of the law that a car 
shall be put at the shipper’s disposal; the car provided must 
be one that will convey the commodity safely to its destination 
under ordinary circumstances. 

“In the event that the car furnished is unfit the shipper 
should reject it and call for another. This, it is said, is an ex- 
pensive procedure for the shipper to follow, inasmuch as he is 
prepared at the time when the cars are placed to load them, and 
such rejection occasions a delay of possibly one or two days. 
There is no evidence that such a procedure was followed by the 
shippers here; on the contrary, they admit that in order to make 
their shipments in time and to save delay they coopered the 
cars themselves.” 

We know of no ruling of the carriers on this subject nor 


are we aware of any provision in the carrier’s tariffs relating to 
the matter. 


Liability of Carrier for Freight Placed on Sidetracks 


Louisiana.—Question: Two loaded box cars were placed on 
our private siding, but we were unable to-unload them the same 
day placed. During the night the track was worked by the yard 
engine. The next morning, upon checking the track, we found 
that a new seal was placed on one of the cars and one seal 
was missing on the other car. When unloaded, a large amount 
of material was missing. The railroad claimed that they made 
delivery to us when cars were placed on our private siding and 
they are not responsible. 

Is not the railroad responsible for this loss, inasmuch as they 
had access to our private siding at night, and we have every 
reason to believe that cars were pulled from the track out into 
their yards and mixed with other cars to be placed on the switch 
next morning? 

Please understand the cars in question were handled only 
in switch movement; that is, from the wharf to our warehouse. 

Answer: In our opinion, if bills of lading were issued, the 
liability of the carrier for the loss sustained by you would be 
covered by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Michigan Central Ry. Co. vs. Mark-Owens & Co., case 
No. 289, decided October term, 1920, in which case the Supreme 
Court held, in effect, that a carrier is liable for a period of 48 
hours, for the loss of goods contained in cars which have been 
placed upon the shipper’s sidetracks, and this, even though the 
seal has been broken and part of the goods removed from the 
car, aS we see no reason why this should not apply to cars 
handled in switch movement, as this is a transportation service 
for which a published tariff charge is made by the carrier. If 
bills of lading were not issued, the liability of the carrier would 
be governed by the decisions of your state courts. As: we stated 
in our answer to “Connecticut,” on page 1162 of the May 28, 
1921, issue of The Traffic World, the decisions of the state courts 
are not at all uniform. 


Liability of Carrier for Loss of Goods Through Freezing 


Minnesota.—Question: A car of potatoes traveling under 
Shippers’ Protective Service is unreasonably delayed in transit 
and as a result contents are frozen, due to sudden drop in tem- 
perature some time after car should have arrived at destination 
had it made reasonably good time.. Claim for damage is de- 
clined, carriers disclaiming liability on account of heater pro- 
tection not having been provided by the shippers. At the time 
of shipment and, in fact, during the time car would ordinarily 
be in transit the temperature was above freezing. Do you know 
of any court decision covering a case of this kind? 

Answer: While we know of no decision of the courts di- 
rectly in point, it has been held, in a number of cases, that 
where the negligent delay of a carrier in transporting goods 
has subjected them, in the course of transportation, to a peril 
which has caused their damage or destruction, and for the con- 
sequences of which the carrier would not have been liable had 
there been no negligent delay intervening, the carrier is liable 
for the loss. This principle has been applied in a number of 
cases to shipments which have been lost or damaged through 
floods. There are cases, however, which hold that the carrier 
is not liable under such circumstances. We see no reason why 
the same principle should not be applied in the instant case. 


Indemnity Bonds—Amount of 
Ohio.—Question: Carrier delivers shipment to customer 
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without requiring surrender of the original order bill of lading. 
Customer’s place of business is destroyed by fire, therefore, it 
is impossible to collect from him. Claim is filed against carrier, 
but in some manner the original bill of lading has become lost. 
The carrier requests an indemnity bond, which we are willing to 
furnish, in the amount of $15, which is twice the amount of the 
claim, namely, $7.50. However, the carrier asked the indemnity 
bond for $150, stating that is the minimum amount of an in- 
demnity bond. We know of no regulation which places the 
minimum amount of an indemnity bond at $150, and the usual 
practice, according to our understanding, is for a bond twice the 
value of the amount involved. Please advise your opinion re- 
garding the matter. 

Answer: We know of no regulation which places the mini- 
mum amount of an indemnity bond at $150, but, as you state, 
the amount ordinarily required is twice the value of the amount 
involved. However, in the instant case, inasmuch as the orig- 
inal bill of lading is outstanding by reason of the failure of the 
carrier to require the surrender thereof at the time of the de- 
livery of the goods, we see no reason why the shipper should 
be required to execute an indemnity bond protecting the carrier 
against any loss which might be sustained by reason of the 
future presentation of this outstanding order bill of lading. 


Delivery on Team Tracks 


Illinois.—Question: Can you name a law that requires car- 
riers to check package freight carload, from car to wagon when 
unloading from their team track? 

Answer: We know of no law which requires a carrier to 
check package freight when same is being unloaded from a car 
to a wagon on the carrier’s team track. However, inasmuch as 
delivery on a team track is tantamount to a delivery through 
the carrier’s station or warehouse, the shipper is entitled to a 
clear receipt from the carrier in the event the carrier does not 
furnish checking service. See the Commission’s opinion in Lou- 
isiana State Rice Milling Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. Co., 34 I. C. C. 511. 
Consignee’s Right of Inspection of Shipment on Order-Notify Bill 
of Lading. 

New York.—Question: In The Traffic World of April 30, on 
page 936, you answered a question from “California,” entitled 
“Consignee’s Rights of Inspection on an Order-Notify Bill of 
Lading.”’ 

This matter is very interesting to us and we referred the 
subject to our attorneys. They made a careful study of the case 
and have now advised us that, so far as the New York law is 
concerned, it is their opinion that we have misinterpreted ile 
courts’ holdings. For your ready reference, I am sending you 
herewith a copy of their letter of August 4. As we have a 
very large tonnage moving under order-notify bills of lading 
which frequently do not show “allow inspection,” we would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would look into this matter further 
and let us have your views as to whether or not the position 
taken by our attorneys is correct or whether you still contend 
that the consignee has the right of inspection without the sur- 
render of the order-notify bill of lading and whether or not any 
notation to allow inspection is placed on the lading. 

Answer: Our answer to “California” on page 936 of the 
April 30, 1921, issue of The Traffic World does not correctly 
state the law in saying that the decided weight of authority is 
to the effect that the consignee has the right of inspection even 
though the shipper fails to make a notation “allow inspection” 
on an order-notify bill of lading. The holdings of the courts, 
including the decision of the Supreme Court of New York in 
the case of Earnest vs. D. L. & W. R. Co., 1384 N. Y. S. 328, only 
go so far as to say that where the carrier grants the right of 
inspection, notwithstanding a provision of the bill of lading to 
the effect that inspection is not to be permitted unless provided 
by law or unless permission is indorsed on the bill of lading 
or given in writing by the shipper, such action on the part of 
the carrier does not amount to a conversion of the goods, al- 
though it may result in a rejection of the goods and subsequent 
non-payment of the draft by the drawee. 

In our answer to “Illinois,” on page 1226 of the June 4, 1921, 
issue of The Traffic World, we quoted from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of New York in the case of Earnest vs. D. L. & 
W. R. Co., 184 N. Y. S. 323, and made the statement that this 
decision, if followed generally by the courts, will mean that a 
shipper must prove actual damages in any case in order to re- 
cover from the carrier for its violation of the bill of lading 
agreement not to allow inspection, unless authorized by the con- 
signor. This answer is in accordance with the views held by 
your attorneys and properly states the holdings of the court in 
that case. 


Damages—Deduction for Tolerance and Shrinkage in Coal 

California. —Question: In your reply to “Ohio,” page 194, 
July 23, under the caption “Liability of Carriers for Loss of 
Coal,” you advise that, in addition to tolerance resulting from 
variation in scales, tolerance for shrinkage due to evaporation 
should also be taken into account in arriving at the amount of 
damage for which carrier is liable. 
Believing you are sincere in your opinion, will you kindly 
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advise your reason for making this statement, as it would occur 
to us that in case deduction you referred to is actually made 
claimant should be entitled to the same allowance in freight 
charges for the reason coal (tonnage) absorbed by the elements 
was never transported. 

In othér words, if it is fair to deduct 2 per cent from actual 
shortage of coal in pounds, made up of 1 per cent tolerance and 
1 per cent shrinkage, then it is also fair to deduct this same 
2 per cent from freight charges which the carriers are attempt- 
ing to overlook in preparing their figures covering liability, 
Kindly advise if you have any further information to offer on 
this subject. 

Answer: A tolerance allowance, as you are aware, is based 
upon the fact that no two scales will weigh exactly alike, while 
a shrinkage allowance is based upon the assumption that certain 
freight, particularly that containing moisture, will shrink jn 
weight during its transit from origin to destination. A carrier, 
therefore, should not be required to base its charges on des- 
tination weights, when, in fact, it has probably transported all, 
in the case of tolerance, of the freight which the scales show 
was received at origin and portions of the amount represented 
by the shrinkage allowance, an indeterminable distance between 
origin and destination. In making a settlement of a claim for 
loss or damage, a carrier may also, we believe, properly deduct 
these weight allowances, for the reason that, if the assumptions 
referred to above are proper, a carrier should not be required 
to pay for the loss of or damage to freight which experience, in 
the case of tolerance, shows may not have been damaged through 
its negligence, for the reason that it may not have been re- 
ceived for transportation, although destination scale weight so 
shows, while in the case of shrinkage the amount represented 
by the shrinkage allowance may have been lost through natural 
causes and not through the negligence of the carrier. 


Misrouting—Carrier Liable for Damages Resulting from Execu- 
tion of Bill of Lading Containing Provisions Which Cannot 
Be Complied with 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We shipped a car some time ago 
from St. Marys, W. Va., to Gibsons Point, Pa., consigned to the 
Gulf Refining Company. Our supplier at that time, in making 
out bill of lading, routed car via B. & O.-Wilmington-P. R. R. 
Gibsons Point takes P. & R. delivery and not P. R. R. Due to 
the B. & O. accepting this car on this billing and moving same 
forward, car necessitated an extra rate of 12 cents, moving from 
Grays Ferry, Pa., to Gibsons Point on the P. & R., thus making 
total rate charged us on this 37% cents, whereas there should 
have only been 25%-cent rate. 

The point we wish to ascertain is whether or not it was 
legal for the B. & O. Railroad to accept this car on incorrect 
billing. We have had such shipments from our Oil City plant 
and the railroads at this point have refused cars, as they claim 
that Gibsons Point could not take P. R. R. delivery and re- 
quested to be furnished with a correct routing, which was ac 
cordingly done. 

We wish to be reimbursed, if possible, for this extra 12 cent, 
rate charged us, and would appreciate your advice as to whether 
there are any rulings in effect which would cover this matter. 
We believe that.the railroad is entirely in error, due to the fact 
that they accepted this car for P. R. R. delivery when the desti- 
nation could not take this delivery, which could easily be found 
by referring to guide or billing instructions book. 

Answer: Conference Ruling No. 474 reads in part as fol 
lows: “The obligation rests upon the carrier’s agent to refrail 
from executing a bill of lading which contains provisions that 
cannot lawfully be complied with or provisions which are col 
tradictory and therefore impossible of execution.” 

We are of the opinion that the initial carrier in the instanl 
case is responsible for the extra charges assessed by reason 
of its failure to advise the shipper that the point of delivery 
shown in the bill of lading. was not located on the P. R. R. and 
that therefore it would be impossible to carry out such routing 
instructions. See Hutton & Bourbonnais vs. Southern ,Ry. C0. 
50 I. C. C. 343; Peerless Wire Fence Co. vs. Wabash Railroad 
Co., 38 I. C. C. 721, and Union Saw Mill Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & 
S. Ry., 40 I. C. C. 661. 


Application of Fourth Section to Passenger Fares 


Arkansas.—Question: Will you advise if the long and short 
haul has been eliminated in passenger and freight business? 
Where a rate is quoted from a town to a town where there 8 
a shorter line into the junction, but where the rate is left opel 
from a point where the two lines enter same junction point, will 
the intermediate point apply this rate or add the local to a: 
other terminal which is a higher rate in the passenger tariffs: 
I am of the opinion the first. junction rate should apply, regart: 
less of the higher rate from an intermediate junction point. 

Answer: The long-and-short-haul clause is covered by sé 
tion 4 of the act to regulate commerce and is still in force. U* 
less the tariff which names the rate of fare into the junctiol 
has a provision that the rate of fare to such junction shall b 
the maximum rate to intermediate points, such rate may not be 
applied. In other words, if the combination of fares is high 
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than the rate of fare to the junction, the junction rate of fare 
is to be applied where authorized by tariff. It is to be observed, 
however, that the rate to such junction must be a local and 
not a terminal rate. The carriers, as a rule, when publishing 
rates of fare between terminal points lower than the rates to 
intermediate points first secure fourth section orders from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Where such rates are pub- 
lished without first obtaining such permission they will be 
deemed to be unlawful and, upon complaint before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be applied to intermediate 
points, unless, after hearing, authority is granted to apply a 
higher rate at the intermediate point. 


Liability of Consignee for Value of Goods and Freight Charges 
Thereon 


IIlinois.—Question: The following is a statement of facts 
in the case of a carload of watermelons arriving at its billed 
destination, covered by a straight bill of lading, consigned to 
“A.” Notice of arrival was given to the consignee’s authorized 
agent on the morning following the day on which the car arrived, 
who refused to accept same. Within some three or four hours 
after notice had been given of the arrival and refusal by the 
consignee’s agent, the matter was again taken up with them and 
they were advised that if they did not wish to accept shipment 
the matter would be handled with all concerned for disposition, 
at which time they advised same would be accepted by them, 
which was taken in good faith by the carrier’s representative. 

The amount of freight charges due on the car and other 
shipments consigned to them was given to the consignee, with 
a request that payment be made, at which time they stated the 
charges would be taken care of, no mention being made at that 
time of their intention to refuse same. 

Some three or four days later, when the freight charges had 
not been paid and another request made of them to pay charges, 
consignee’s agent paid charges on all shipments other than the 
car referred to in this case, which they stated at that time was 
refused. Investigation developed consignee’s agent had broken 
the seals, opened the car, removed part of the contents, and 
placed their padlock on the car without notifying the carrier’s 
representative, which we understood was at least 24 hours be- 
fore the freight charges on cars other than the car of melons 
which was refused had been paid. 

The carrier in this case has taken the stand that the con- 
signee is liable, inasmuch as the opening of the car and removal 
of a part of the contents would constitute an acceptance, and 
have notified the consignee to this effect. In view of the above 
facts will you kindly give us your opinion as to whether or not 
the carrier can be held liable for damages, and what recourse 
they have on the consignee for the payment of the freight 
charges? 

Answer: Based upon the facts set forth above, it is our 
opinion that the conduct on the part of the carrier’s agent, even 
in the face of two refusals on the part of the consignee to accept 
the goods (in that the carrier placed the car at the disposal 
of the consignee) was such as to give the consignee the right 
to unload same. As the consignee did actually unload the car, 
he thereby accepted the freight and he and not the carrier is 
liable to the consignor for the value thereof. The carrier, by 
permitting the consignee to remove the freight from the car lost 
its lien thereon for freight charges, but may and is required 
under the law, to exhaust its legal remedies to collect its freight 
charges for the transportation of the car. 


Delay—Recovery of Expenses Incurred by Shipper in Tracing 
Goods 


Ohio.—Question: We wish to ask your opinion of the fol- 
lowing matter: 

On May 13, 1920, we shipped a carload of bicycles to Boston, 
Mass., via “A” Railroad clo “B” Transportation Co. at “C.” 
After the bill of lading had been signed by the railroad company, 
probably the next day, an embargo was placed on the steamship 
line, account of congested conditions. It finally arrived at “C,” 
however, and was held till September 18. However, under date 
of August 23, instructions were given the “A” Railroad Company 
to forward the car all-rail from “C,”. which they failed to do, for 
the reason that they were unable to locate the car, original num- 
ber of which was GET3233, and on September 16 a representa- 
tive of our company went to “C” to try to locate the car, which 
he was successful in doing. However, the car number had been 
changed to read Frisco 1320246 and the railroad company’s rec- 
ords had never been changed, as far as the waybill is concerned. 

Our representative even went to the freight office of the 
railroad company and informed them of the circumstances and 
they were unable to locate the original waybill and finally dug 
up a copy and put the proper information on same and car was 
forwarded from ‘C” September 18. The railroad company has 
acknowledged the fact that the representative from our factory 
was instrumental in locating the car and we have filed a claim 
for the expenses of the trip of our representatives to “C” and 
same has been declined, the reason given as consequential dam- 
age. 

Answer: It is very generally held that necessary expenses 
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incurred by the owner of the goods on account of negligent 
delay of the carrier in delivering them at their destination may 
be recovered. 

So it has been held that expenses incurred in searching for 
or attempting to locate the goods may be recovered. Murrell 
vs. Pacific Exp. Co., 14 S. W. 1098; Ill. Cent. R. C. vs. Hopkins. 
ville Canning Co., 115 S. W. 758; Davis vs. Cincinnati, etc., R. 
Co., 1 Disn. 23, 12 Oh. Dec. (Reprint) 463 and Haberzettle vs, 
Trinity, etc., R. Co., 103 S. W. 219. The contrary, however, has 
been held. Sou. R. Co. vs. Coleman, 153 Ala. 266, 44 S. 837; 
Sou. Ry. Co. vs. Webb, 143 Ala. 304, 39 S. 262. 


Delay—Liability of Carrier for, when Transportation Is by 
Switch Movement 

Michigan.—Question: Kindly give us your opinion as to the 
carrier’s liability for decline in market value under the following 
circumstances: 

Car involved was car potatoes originating at a point in Ken- 
tucky destined to a point in Michigan. Bill of lading executed 
specified no specific routing and car arrived at destination over 
a railroad on which we are not located. Upon arrival we noti- 
fied carrier to switch car to railroad on which we are located 
for placement at our industry, and in making the switch move- 
ment carriers were very slow and car which should have been 
placed to us on a Thursday morning was not placed until Satur- 
day afternoon. There is no market on potatoes on Saturday 
afternoon and the car could not be disposed of until the following 
Monday morning. In the meantime the market had sharply 
declined and we filed claim for the difference in market value 
between date on which shipment should have been placed to 
us had it made good movement and been promptly switched 
and date on which it was actually placed. The railroad com- 
pany has declined our claim, contending that there was no un- 
reasonable delay in the road haul and that carriers cannot be 
held liable for delay in the switch movement. 

It is our contention that in accepting the orders to switch 
the car the railroad company automatically extended the con- 
tract and delivery was not effected until the car was actually 
set to us for unloading and consequently they should be held 
liable for decline in market value. We seem to be unable to 
convince carriers that our stand is correct and we would, there- 
fore, like to have your opinion on the matter, quoting us any 
court cases that you may be able to locate in which this question 
has been treated. 

Answer: While we do not locate a decision covering, we 
see no reason why a carrier may not be held liable in damages 
for negligent delay in the transportation of freight, even though 
such transportation is by switch movement. 

Routing—Duty of Carrier to Ask Shipper for Instructions Before 


Delivering Shipment from Rail-and-Water Route to All- 
Rail Route 


Texas.—Question: On March 6, 1920, a bill of lading was 
taken out at York, Pa. The route shown was M. P., P. R. R. 
clo Mallory Line. On May 11, 1920, we received the shipment 
at Waco, waybilled from Memphis, Tenn. In other words, it 
moved all-rail on a combination of $1.02%, plus $1.44 per cwt. 
The rail-and-water rate at that time was $2, making an over- 
charge of $2.81, account of carriers diverting shipment to all-rail. 
Carriers admit forwarding this without the consent of shipper 
or ourselves, but claim they were acting for the best interest 
of all concerned, as the steamship strike was on all spring and 
summer, and therefore we would not have received the goods 
for months. We referred them to Car Service Order No. 1, 
effective, we believe, in May, 1920, that all goods were to be 
forwarded to destination any way open, but at the rate ap- 
plicable to the route shown on the bill of lading. The question 
is, did the carrier have a right to divert, without consent of the 


shipper or consignee, and, if it did, what was the legal rate to 
be assessed? 


Answer: It has been definitely settled that where the ship- 
ping contract specified a definite route, the carrier is not bound 
to forward by a different route, where transportation by the 
designated route becomes impracticable. It has also been held 
that, if the exercise of the shipper’s right to route his goods 
over particular connecting lines would probably cause delays 
detrimental to the shipper and carrier, it is the carrier’s duty 
to notify the sh*pper of this fact, and await his instructions. 
In Inman vs. St. Louis, etc, R. R., 14 Texas Civ. App. 39, 37 
S. W. 37, it was held that where the shipper has made a choice 
as to a connecting line, which choice will probably cause delay, 
the carrier should notify the shipper of the fact and allow him 
opportunity to change the route. In Fred S. Morse Lumber Co. 
vs. L. & N. R. R., 33 I. C. C. 572, it is said: “Section 15 of the 
act to regulate commerce,:as amended, insures to shippers the 
right to route their shipments, and, as we said in the case of 
Weyl-Zuckerman .& Co. vs. C. M. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. C. 495: ‘No 
exceptions or regulations affecting this provision of the statute 
have been promulgated by the Commission, and no stipulation 
in the bill of lading can operate to exempt the carrier from the 
duty imposed by law.’ We have also said in conference rulings 
and in other cases that washouts on connecting lines afford initial 
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Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


Under American Flag-PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT-Established 1848 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


**The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’’ 
San Francisco to een, Saat Kobe, Shanghai, Manila, 



















REGULAR SERVICES 
FREIGHT and PASSENGER 





















Between ongkong 
NEW YORK MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA Passenger and freight sailings by new and luxurious U. S. Ship- 
BALTIMORE BOSTON PORTLAND, ME. ping Board 21,100-ton displacement, 1714-knot, steamers S. S. 
esieiiees a and cenit Golden State (August 3lst); S. S. Empire State (October 
TOUTH HAMBURG a Aanow a 3. = aged State (October 12th); S. S. Golden State 
LONDONDERRY LIVERPOOL SN ROTTERDAM ia ene 
CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON DANZIG MANILA-EAST INDIA SERVICE 












San Francisco direct to India, calling at Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, 
ngapore, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta 
Passenger and freight sailings monthly by new and commodious 
U. S. Shipping Board 20,000-ton displacement steamers S. S. 
——— tate (September |4th); S. S. Wolverine State (Octo- 
r 15th). 5 
PANAMA SERVICE 


San Francisco to Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 
Passengers and freight sailings every 10 days 


Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 






















SAN FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE SERVICE 
“PANAMA CANAL CRUISE” 
From San Francisco, Los Angeles to Baltimore, calling at ports in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua, Jamaica and Cuba 


S. S. Venezuela sails from Baltimore September 14th 
S. S. Ecuador sails from San Francisco September 15th 


Monthly Sailings to Principal Ports 
West Coast, South America—Direct Service 
Monthly Freight and Passenger Sailings 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Venezuela, Curacao 
and Colombian Ports 


Three week freight sailings 
Haitien, Dominican and Cuban South Side Ports 
For particulars apply 
604-12 Queen & Crescent Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
New York Office: 10 Hanover St. Chicago Office: 646 Marquette Bldg. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Orleanship”’ 





Also four Class Al steel steamers (freight only) with additional calls at 
n Juan (Porto Rico), Jacksonville, Savannah, Norfolk 










Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 













For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or to 
General Passenger and Ticket office: 621 Market St., San Francisco 


General Offices: 508 California Street, San Francisco 


10 Hanover Square, N. Y. 400 Exchange Place, Baltimore 
Managing Agents: U. S. Shipping Board 


New Orleans & 


be Xs) Cam o My: Geel = on & oF: 6 o Ge Pa. Oe Ore 
INCORPORATED 





PAGE & JONES 


Ship Brokers and 
Steamship Agents 


Mobile, Alabama, U. S. A. 





Regular monthly service, Mobile, Pensacola 
or Gulfport to Antwerp, Ghent, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam and French Atlantic ports. 


Mobile/West African ports, via Azores, 
Madeira Islands and Canary Islands. 


Regular service, Mobile to all United States 
Pacific Coast ports. 






















St. Louis Office: Birmingham Office: 
1217 Pierce Building 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEORGE C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 
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In view of paragraphs 489 and 490. on pages 336 and 3338, 
respectively, 10 Corpus Juris, it seems to me that this constitutes 
sufficient notice. 

Answer: The decisions of the courts with respect to what 
constitutes notice of claim are not at all uniform. It has been 
held that where the carrier’s agent inspected a damaged ship- 
ment and indorsed the result of the inspection on the freight 
receipt and presumably delivered the receipt to higher officials, 
that there was sufficient notice of claim in writing under the 
uniform bill of lading. See E. H. Emery & Co. vs. Wabash R. R. 
Co., 166 N. W. 600. However, the IE: has also been held. 
See Taft & Vandyke vs. A. C. L., 93 S. E. 752. 

Therefore, the views of the courts of the state in which suit 
is brought must be ascertained in order to determine the ques- 
tion. 

(1) Delay—Measure of Damages for. (2) Injury—Measure of 

Michigan.—Question: A car of sugar is shipped on June 15, 
1920, from Little Rock, Ark., to Traverse City, Mich. On account 
of damage in transit and also delay, the market value of sugar 
was such that a loss was taken of $604.04. The railroad com- 
any, in settling this claim, at first contended that the market 
alue of sugar on July 19, date of car arriving, was $22.27 pel 
cwt. and offered to pay a very much reduced amount on this 
claim. After being shown that their contention was wrong, they 
have since advised they will settle on the market value of sugar 
at Traverse City on June 30, and have increased the amount of 
the claim, but not up to our figures. Kindly give us your opinion 
on this. 

Answer: (1) For unreasonable delay in the transportation 
of nearly all classes of goods the shipper is entitled to recover 

1e difference between the market value of the goods at the 
ime and place at which delivery should have been made, and 
their market value when delivery was actually made. In addition 
to this amount, interest on the value of the shipment during 
the time of the unreasonable delay is recoverable, under the 
decisions in many cases 

(2) Where goods are injured in transit, the owner is en- 
titled to recover the difference between the value of the goods 
at the time and place of delivery in an uninjured condition and 
their’ value in the depreciated condition in which they were 
delivered, less the freight charges to the point of destination, if 
they have not been paid. inte rest is also recoverable, under the 
decisions of many of the courts 
Milling-in-Transit Refunds—Party Entitled to Prepaid Shipments 

New York.—Question: Billed from Waverly, N. Y. (ex Buf: 


va 
t 





falo, N. Y.), via Erie and N. Y. O. & W., car mids, to Eaton, 
N. Y., at rate of 17 cents pre = in. 
We bill a car to Oswego, N. Y., in our milling-in-transil 


irangement and match the billing against the billing covering 
the above car. The raie from Buffalo and Waverly to Oswego 
is 14% cents, and when cars come in on collect billing the rail- 
road refunds us the difference in rate of 21%4 cents on the weight 
used out, but when the billing is prepaid in they will not make 
refunds, claiming refunds should be made at point where prepay- 
ment is made. 

We have had several eases of this kind and made claims on 
our shippers, but they are unable to secure the refunds, the 
agents claiming refunds should be made here, etc. Would be 
g i to have your opinion as to where refunds should be made. 
We have the original bills of lading and surrender them to agent 
ere cn alrival of cars. Most of them read “prepaid.” 

Answer: In our opinion the refunds in question should be 
made at the transit point to the party making the outbound ship- 
ments upon presentation of the ir inbound prepaid freight (expense) 
bill to the carrie1’s agent at ansit point. The question as to 
whether the inbound charges were prepaid or paid at the transit 
point should not enter into consideration. If the party making 
the outbound shipment is the lawful holder of the inbound pre- 
paid freight (expense) bill, he is entitled to the refund. 

Proof of Ownership of Straight Consignments Reconsig! ned 

idiana.—Question: Recently we shipped a car from one of 
our Michigan mills, ordering same held before leaving point 0! 
oligin, after. bill of lading was receipted. Bill of lading was 
nailed to our home office and car diverted over long-distance 
lephone consigned to our order at another destination. Mean- 
ear service had acerued on car, $8 demurrage and $30 
penalty. 

The original bill of lading was mailed the same day diversion 
nstructions were placed, but it did not reach the offices of the 
railroad company at point of origin until four days afterward. 

It is our contention that car was released on same date 
diversion instructions were placed on account of original ship- 
ment being straight consignment, and it would not be necessary 
to surrender original bill of lading, as our acquaintance proved 
ownership of this car. The railroad company has declined claim, 
advising that it is necessary to surrender original bill of lading 
before reconsignment can be accomplished. Please advise. 

Answer: Rule 8 of the National Demurrage Rules provides 
that orders for disposition or reconsignment, mailed, wired or 
otherwise transmitted and received the same day, will release 
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PACIFIC COAST STORAGE 


The PORT OF TACOMA offers storage facilities 
on its PIER ONE for the assembling of shipments of steel 
rails, plates, machinery and all heavy and bulky cargo at 
low rates and with generous free time privileges. 

Ships of all lines call at this dock. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


National Bank of Tacoma Building 


Tacoma, Washington 














Ship Through the 


Port of Los Angeles 


41 Steamship Services Reaching More Than 100 World Ports 














A Harbor Made to Order 


Los Angeles has expended $5,800,000 on waterfront improvements, is now 
expending $4,500,000 more, and has voted an additional $4,800,000 for further im- 
provements. 


























The United States Government has expended approximately $6,000,000 on 
the breakwater for the outer harbor, jetty work and dredging in the inner har- 
bor, and has appropriated $984,300 for other improvements. 


Los Angeles harbor has nearly 40,000 feet of wharves, of which more than 
13,000 feet are owned by the City of Los Angeles. 


The City owns and operates five transit sheds having a uniform width of 
100 feet and a combined length of 4,430 feet. 


Ships can enter Los Angeles harbor from the open sea with safety in all 
seasons of the year and in any weather. 
























































Write for Illustrated Book and Port Maps 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 


SUITE 33, CITY HALL, LOS ANGELES, U.S. A. 
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cars at the hour the orders are received. The General Recon- 
signment Rules provide that on straight consignments the origi- 
nal bill of lading should be surrendered or other proof of owner- 
ship established before cars can be reconsigned. Under this 
rule it is not necessary that the original bill of lading be sur- 
rendered before shipment can be reconsignd if proof of owner- 
ship can be established in some other manner. 

Satisfactory proof of ownership should be established at the 
time reconsigning instructions are placed with the carrier’s 
agent. If the carrier’s agent accepted your reconsigning instruc- 
tions without informing you at the time that the reconsignment 
could not be accomplished until bill of lading was received, it 
is our opinion that the shipment should be considered as re- 
leased at the time instructions were phoned to the carrier’s 
agent, in view of the fact that you had reason to believe that 
the carrier’s agent was satisfied at the time that you had a law- 
ful right to reconsign the shipment. If the carrier’s agent was 
not satisfied that you were the owner of the shipment, he should 
have informed you at the time you placed your reconsigning 
instructions that it would be necessary for the original bill of 
lading to be in his possession before the car would be recon- 
signed and released from car service charges. 


Rate to Apply on Shipment Reconsigned After Placement at 
Original Destination 


Ohio.—Question: Please let us have your opinion as to the 
following: Carload of coal is shipped from a mine in Ohio, 
routed via Line A to junction point, thence Line B to destina- 
tion. The car is placed on sidetrack at the plant for unloading 
and charges paid, immediately following which instructions are 
given to forward the car to another destination, located on Rail- 
road C, and car is handled by carrier B back to junction from 
which they received it from carrier A, and handled thence to 
new destination by carrier C. 

Through rate on coal in carload lots is applicable from point 
of origin to the second destination via carrier A to junction 
used by this car, thence carrier C. It is not possible to apply 
the through rate from point of origin to the second destination, 
plus local rate from junction to original destination and return 
to junction, plus reconsignment charges at original destination, 
or would the fact that charges were paid at original destination 
before the car was reforwarded preclude possibility of settle- 
ment on this basis? We may add that, due to ignorance of party 
handling the matter at the plant, instructions were merely issued 


to reforward the car, and a new bill of lading accepted for such 
forwarding. 


Answer: Rule 12 of General Reconsigning Rules governs in 
cases such as that outlined by you. This rule, as published by 
all carriers prior to June 20, 1921, and by all carriers, except 
the C. F. A. and trunk lines at the present time, provides for 
the assessment of the published rates to and from the point of 
reconsignment, plus reconsigning charge on shipments recon- 
signed after placement at first destination. 

The rule published by the Central Freight Association and 
trunk lines, effective June 20, 1921, provides for the protection 
of the through rate from original point of shipment to final 
destination applicable via the reconsigning point, and that if 
there is no through rate from original point of shipment to final 
destination applicable via the reconsigning point, the tariff rate 
in effect to and from the reconsinging point must be applied. 

In view of the above rules the proper rate to apply on ship- 
ment in question is the combination over the first destination 
unless the shipment was reconsigned at a point on a Trunk Line 
or C. F. A. carrier on or after June 20, 1921, and even then the 
combination over first destination will ayply unless there is a 
through rate from original point of shipment to final destination 
applicable via reconsigning point, in which event such through 
rate will apply. 

The fact that freight charges were paid at first destination 
covering the movement from point of origin to first destination 
does not prevent the owner from reconsigning the shipment. 


Delay Resulting from Strike 


Kansas.—Question: On a car of flour moving from Kansas in 
May, 1920, destined New York same was delayed in transit and 
did not reach consignee until the latter part of August. Due to 
the sharp decline in price shipment was refused and was finally 
disposed of through a broker at an approximate loss of one 
thousand dollars. Claim was filed in regular manner and was 
finally declined on the basis that the delay was due to the pre- 
vailing congestion at large terminals brought about by the switch- 
men’s strike. 

Is there any carrier’s liability in such a case and would such 
a case carried into the courts of Kansas establish such liability 
in favor of the claimant? 

Answer: In the Bill of Lading case, Docket 4844, “In the 
Matter of Bills of Lading,” 52 I. C. C. 671, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on page 705 said: “Although the matter is 
not brought in issue, we are not satisfied with the carrier’s 
claim of exemption, which is included in this clause, from loss, 
damage, or delay on account of strikes or riots. We are of the 
opinion and find that this provision should be amended so as to 
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provide that carriers shall not be liable for ‘delay caused by 
riots or strikes,’ as thus modified we think that the condition 
prescribed proposed by the carriers would be in accord with 
the law and just and reasonable.” 

Section 416 of Vol. 10 of Corpus Juris contains the following 
statement: “The carrier is liable for the negligent or wrongful 
acts of its servants during the course of its employment, and 
therefore if its employes go on a strike, abandon the perform- 
ance of goods in their charge or control, the carrier is liable, 
the delay being due to the employes’ wrongful acts, and after 
the employes have quit the carrier’s employment it is its duty 
to promptly supply their places, if practicable. But where the 
strike which caused the delay is not that of the carrier’s em- 
ployes, and the carrier does all that it can to expedite delivery, it 
is not liable for the delay. And, if, after leaving the carrier’s 
employment, the employes, by violence, caused delay in the 
transportation, so as to prevent the carrier from proceeding with 
his business, the delay occasioned thereby will be excusable. 
If by mob violence the carrier is prevented from performing 
its obligation to transport goods in its charge or control it will 
be excused for resulting delay. The only duty resting on the 
carrier not otherwise in fault is to use reasonable efforts and 
due diligence to overcome obstacles thus interposed and to for- 
ward the goods to their destination; but the duty is one which 
it is bound to observe.” 

A carrier is not an insurer against delay to the same extent 
as it is an insurer against loss of goods. At the root of the 
matter lies the question as to whether or not the railroad has 
been negligent. If the delay has been caused by a strike which 
has occurred without the fault of the carrier, then the carrier 
will not be liable for damage caused by delay. On the other 
hand, where a strike is caused by a reduction of wages, which 
disables the company from carrying on its business, this will 
not excuse the company for failure to transport the goods to 
destination within a reasonable period of time. This on the the- 


ory that the railroad company is responsible for the strike. 
Each case stands by itself. 


- Causes of Action Arising Out of Federal Control 

In our answer to “Rhode Island,” on page 378 of The Traffic 
World for August 20, 1921, we stated that there was a bill be 
fore Congress which had for its purpose the extension of the 
time for filing overcharge claims with the Commission until 
September 1, 1921. This statement was in error to the extent 
that it stated the time would be extended to September 1, 1921. 
The bill proposes to extend the tinie to March 1, 1922—that is, 
its purpose is to add another year to the one-year period now 
provided for in section 206-C of the transportation act, 1920, in 
so far as overcharge claims are concerned. 





Personal Notes | 


H. R. Withee has been appointed general agent in the traffic 
department of the Maine Central Railroad at Eastport, Me. 

C. W. Coe has been appointed assistant general manager in 
charge of operations and maintenance for the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and the Lorain & West Virginia, not general manager, as 
stated in The Traffic World of August 20. His predecessor, F. P. 
Barr, has been promoted to general traffic manager, in charge of 
all traffic, with headquarters at Cleveland. A. O. Ellis has been 
appointed manager of the industrial development department 
for these two lines at Cleveland. 


The Louisiana & Arkansas Railway and the Mississippi Cen- 
tral Railroad have announced the appointment of W. S. Cornell 
as general agent at Dallas, Texas, and Carroll H. Smith as gen- 
eral agent at Atlanta. H. R. Whiting has been appointed general 
agent for the L. & A. at Oklahoma City, and has been succeeded 
as general agent at Alexandria, La., by A. B. Patten. 

P. R. Wigton, for the last eight years connected with the 
traffic bureau at Sioux City, Iowa, has been engaged to take 
charge of the newly organized traffic bureau of the Watertown, 
S. D., Chamber of Commerce. 

Wilmer M. Wood, formerly connected with the Kerr Steam: 
ship Company, has become associated with the United Americal 
Lines, as general freight agent of the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company’s intercostal service at New York. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


A luncheon will be given by the newly organized Traffic Club 
of Atlanta, at the Ansley Hotel, August 29. An attractive pro 
gram of speakers has been provided. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold an outing and basket 
picnic at Dellwood Park, Joliet, Ill., August 31. Transportation 
will be by special train and automobile. A program of sports, 
including the usual ball game between representatives of indus: 
trial and railroad traffic, has been arranged. 
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Let Us Handle Your Stocks of Merchandise for Distribution Throughout the 
South and Southwest. Concentrate Your Mexico Shipments at Galveston 


















Storage 





Complete 
Organization 













Modern 


Forwarding Facilities 








Clean and Well 
Ventilated 
Warehouses 





Distribution | 















Reinforced Concrete Warehouses. Eight compartments separated by 14-inch fire walls. A.D.T. Watchman Service. LOW INSURANCE RATES. 
The upper story of our warehouse, having approximately 200,000 sq. ft. floor space, is devoted entirely to the handling of merchandise distribution 
freight. It is 25 feet above normal "tide, insuring you absolute safety from hazards of all kinds. 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY, Inc. ‘XE; Masser, CALVESTON 


Sesion of the eseiinen Warehouseman’s Association 
















GALVESTON 
The Stone Forwarding Corporation 


220—21st Street 


Ocean Freight Brokers and Forwarding Agents 


Licensed Customs Brokers 


Shipping agents attending to all details pertinent to the movement of export 
and import shipments. 


Ocean freight engaged and freight rates quoted on any and all steamers 
sailing from this port. 


A fully equipped department is maintained for the handling of custom 
house entries and clearances. 








An organization trained and experienced in the handling of shipments thru 
this port insuring a dependable and unsurpassed service. 


Write for a copy of our latest sailing schedule covering 
all sailings from Galveston, Texas City and Houston. 
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REDUCTIONS TO SOUTHEAST 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Transcontinental carriers that made reductions in rates on 
canned goods, beans, dried fruits, barley, etc., from Pacific and 
intermountain territories to eastern transcontinental groups 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio on August 22, were 
authorized August 26 to make similar reductions to the south- 
east on five days’ notice by removing the words in the existing 
tariffs that limit the application of reduced rates to those parts 
of groups A, B, C and D, north of the Ohio and the Potomac 
rivers. 


FORD REDUCED RATE TARIFFS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Apparently all the Ford freight rate reductions, other than 
the one covering all-rail coal, will be permitted to become oper- 
ative because there has been no organized opposition. At the 
time this was written decreased rates on ex-river coal, brick, 
clay, sand, gravel, and cement had become effective. The de- 
creased rates on ex-river coal went into operation August 18, and 
the lower rates on cement, brick, sand and gravel, went into 
effect two days later. 

When those lowered rates became effective, tariffs reduc- 
ing rates on stone, lumber, and miscellaneous commodities were 
on the files to become operative September 10. Not one protest 
had been received against any of them. The Commission’s rules 
require protestants to have thier objections in hand ten days 
before the effective date, if they desire them to be considered. 
Sometimes the Commission has departed from that rule and 
given consideration to protests not received ten days before the 
effective date of a tariff. Gemerally speaking, however, if a pro- 
test against a tariff is not in hand ten days before its operative 
date, the tariff is regarded as having cleared all possible 
obstacles and been allowed to become effective. 

The most surprising thing in connection with the matter 
is that no protest against the lower class rates was in hand 
before August 20. The fact that the lower class tariff had been 
filed was widely advertised as soon as the publication was re- 
ceived. At that time it was taken for granted that there would 
be protests against that disruption of the adjustment brought 
about by the adoption of the Disque scale. No shipper who 
might be hurt by the reduction, however, seemed interested 
enough even to inquire about it. js 

It is to be noted, however, in connection with that class 
tariff that protest against it would still be in time if placed in 
the hands of the Commission not later than September 1. An- 
other fact to be remembered is that it was the Commission, and 
not the carriers, that brought about the readjustment of the 
class rate structure in Central Freight Association territory 
when the Disque scale was adopted. The possible significance 
of that is that the Commission, in theory, has as great an in- 
terest in that adjustment as it has in the relationship of rates 
on coal prescribed by it in I. and S. No. 774. Therefore, even 
if no shipper who might be hurt by the discrimination in favor 
of a competitor on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton protested, the 
interest of the Commission might warrant a suspension on its 
initiative, so as to give it an opportunity to make a formal in- 
quiry with a view to determining whether the damage done by 
the disruption would be such as to require it to exercise its 
power to prescribe minimum rates. 


In all discussions among traffic men concerning the effect 
of the Ford reductions, the point was made that when the coun- 
try is back on a normal footing, the volume of freight that the 
D. T. & I. can carry will not be great enough to worry the other 
railroads. Therefore, it was argued that that road might be 
allowed, without damage to other railroads, to maintain a 
lower level of class and commodity rates. The territory tribu- 
tary to that road is not the originator of coal that, in a thermal 
units test, would put other coal districts at such a disadvantage 
as to cause a profound dislocation of the sources of supply. The 
same is true with regard to commodities other than coal. The 
road may have some traffic that, even at equal rates, may be 
able to move at an advantage over the traffic of other carriers, 
but, if it has, the fact is not well known. Therefore, the in- 
clination has been to wait and see what the Ford experiment 
accomplishes. 


CONTROL OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Direct government control of the railways in Great Britain, 
which has existed during the-past seven years, ended at mid- 
night August 15,” said Commercial Attache Alfred P. Dennis 
of London in a cablegram this week to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“This action, which has been agitated for several months 
past, may be said to have been occasioned immediately by the 
complaints of the shareholders of the various railroads through- 
out the kingdom on the score that they were at a disadvantage 
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in earning power as compared with other great industrial con- 
cerns. 

“The financial sheets of the British railroads show that 
while their net income has been doubled during the past seven 


years expenditures have been tripled. The deficit between 
income and expenditures has, roughly speaking, been equalized 
by treasury grants in the form of subsidies. During the past 
18 months of deflation the stockholders of the railways have 
enjoyed a relatively better position. With de-control the rail- 
ways are released from direct government administration and 
also deprived of government support. 

“The Railways Bill (1921) has already passed the House of 
Commons. In general, the act seeks to place the roads in the 
position of self-supporting commercial undertakings. 

“It may be said that the Railways Bill (1921) is a halfway 
measure between unfettered private operation of the railways 
and nationalization of the entire railway system and is an 
earnest endeavor to obviate the objectionable features of both 
these forms of operation. Charges are not to be determined 
by the operating companies, but by ‘rates tribunals’ and are to 
be so fixed as to yield an annual revenue equivalent to that of 
1913. The rates of pay and conditions of service are to be 
settled by the central wages board. The companies are to re- 
ceive a subvention of £60,000,000 for the restoration of the 
roads to the physical condition they were in when the Govern- 
ment assumed control. 

“Satisfaction over the terms of the new railway bill is 
expressed throughout the United Kingdom, as it is felt that 
both the railway companies and the trade-unions have gotten 
what they asked for, and at the same time the general public 
is protected by the tribunal which establishes maximum traffic 
charges. This act, coming immediately after de-control, sub- 
stitutes forms of regulation which are more far-reaching than 
anything known to the experience of the country, since it takes 
from the various companies the prerogative to make their own 
rates and settle differences with their own workmen. 

“For purposes of administration and to secure greater eco- 
nomies as to personnel, improvement in traffic, and general co- 
ordination in service the railway systems in the united kingdom 
—composed of 27 great constituent and 96 subsidiary com- 
panies—are to be amalgamated into four main groups. 

“It is reported that the railways are endeavoring to make 
revenue more proportionate to expenditure by increasing traffic 
rather than by pressing for higher rates. Many companies have 
already advertised old privileges and reductions in order to 
encourage holiday traffic.” 


PAYMENTS TO RAILROADS 


The Treasury Department has announced the payment of the 
following sums to railroads on account of the guaranty: 
Lorama Railroad Co., $5,700; Mineral Point and Northern Railroad 
Co., $6,500; Chicago, Indianapolis Louisville Rwy. Co., $250,000; 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., $2,000,000; New York Dock Railway, 
$50,000; American Railway Express Co., $425,000; Kansas, Oklahoma 
& Gulf Railway Co., $130,000; Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Rwy. 
Co., receiver, $90,000; Bullfrog Goldfield Railroad Co., $30,000; Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R. Co. and the Louisville and Nashville R. R. Co., joint 


lessess of the Georgia Railroad, $114,000; Middle Ten Ralivend 
Co., $41,892.92. $ nessee Railroa 


The Central Vermont has received $65,000 on a loan certifi- 
cate issued by the Commission. 

The Commission has issued a certificate under section 204 
of the transportation act, finding that $50,000 is due the Mineral 
reed pd Northern and that the company owes the government 

The Railroad Administration, August 24, announced it had 
made final settlements with the Atlantic Coast Line for $5,500, 
000, and with the Boston Terminal Co., for $95,364.15. 

The Commission has issued partial payment certificates in 
favor of the Mississippi Eastern Railway Co. for $8,500, and 
ne i of the Detroit, Bay City & Western Railroad Co., for 

The Commission has issued partial payment certificates in 
favor of the Atlantic Coast Line and the L. & N. as lessees of the 
Georgia Railroad for $114,000 and in favor of the New York Dock 
Railway for $50,000. A certificate was issued under section 204 
(reimbursement of deficits) in favor of the Bullfrog-Goldfield 
Railroad Co. for $30,000. 

The Commission has issued a certificate, under section 204 
of the transportation act, for the payment of $39,314.09 to the 
Middle Tennessee. A certificate for $41,892.92, previously issued, 
was cancelled. Certificates directing partial payments on the 
guaranty were issued as follows: Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, 
$30,000; Memphis, Dallas & Gulf, $6,000. 


NORFOLK & PORTSMOUTH NOTE 

The Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad Co. has been 
authorized by the Commission to issue a 90-day 6 per cent prom: 
issory note for $35,000, payable to the order of the Merchants 
and Farmers Bank of Portsmouth, Va., in renewal of an out- 
standing note, and to issue, from time to time, notes in renewal 
of the 90-day note authorized, but not later than August 25, 1922. 
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EVERY STEP 


From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 
Classification Change 








Is Now Promptly Told of 


Bulletin 





The Traffic 


The Information Regularly Carried in This 
Publication Includes the Following: 


1—Released Rate Orders 

2—Fourth Section Orders 

3—Sixth Section Orders 

4—Investigation and Suspension Orders 
5—Suspension Orders Vacated 

6—New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C. C. 
7—Tariffs Rejected by the I. C. C. 

8—Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 
9—Shipping Board Tariffs 

10—Adoption Notices 

11—Central Freight Association Docket 
12—Central Freight Association Hearings 

13—C. F. A. Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Docket 
14—C. F. A. Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Hearings 
15—Illinois Freight Association Docket 
16—National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 
17—New England Freight Association Docket 
18—New England Freight Association Hearings 
19—Southern Rate Committee Docket 
20—Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 
21—Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 
22—Texas Tariff Bureau Docket 

23—Texas Tariff Bureau Hearings 

24—Trunk Line Association Docket 

25—Trunk Line Association Hearings 

26—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Docket 
27—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Hearings 
28—Western Trunk Line Docket 

29—Western Trunk Line Hearings 

30—Western Trunk Line Dispositions. 
31—Transcontinental Freight Bureau Docket. 
32—Southern Ports Foreign Freight Docket. 
33—Consolidated Classification Docket 
34—Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 
35 Steamship Sailings 

36—Express Classification Docket 





Samples and full information free on request 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
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North China Line 
(Columbia Pacific Shipping Company) 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Regular direct service without transhipment 
between Portland, Oregon, and Shanghai, 
Tsingtao, Tientsin (Taku Bar), 
Chinwangtao and Dairen 


Vessels also call at Yokohama and Kobe 


Sailings Every Twenty-one Days From 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
(ALL AMERICAN flag A-1 Steel Steamers) 


SS “VINITA” September 5 
SS “WEST KADER” September 19 
SS “WEST KEATS” October 10 


SS “WEST NIVARIA” October 31 


Transhipment at Shanghai to American River steamers for 
Nanking, Pukow, Hankow and other open 
Yangtse River ports. 


FOR RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION APPL 
Sudden & Christenson 


General Eastern Agents 
44 Whitehall St., New York City 


or 

Columbia Pacific Shipping Company 
General Offices 

Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon 











Be a Certified 


Traffic Manager 


Learn By This 
ILA au laiiteyed 


7 \ 
Salary $2,500 to $10,000 


A Year and More 


Get into this new big pay field now! The traffic director of a Detroit 
concern earns $19,500 a year—a Cleveland traffic man receives $24,000. 
Of course every man cannot equal these brilliant successes, but number- 
less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. The work is 
fascinating and intensely interesting and the rewards are big. Thou- 
— + at are needed now. Why don’t you qualify for one of these 

ig pay jobs 


Learn in Spare Time 


You can quickly master the secrets of traffic management through 
our simple method of spare time study. The American Commerce Asso- 
ciation staff of experts can qualify you for a good traffic job in an 
amazingly short time. You don’t need to take a moment’s time from 
your present work—and after you have qualified we assist you to secure 
a well-paid position. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 
traffic opportunities. Find out what we have done for hundreds of suc- 
— ey — what they ov of os A. be a . how we can 

elp you to a lasting success and a position of pr and im noe. 
Don’t delay! Send us a postal today! Address “ae 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 28-D 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, III. 





















































MILEAGE BOOK LEGISLATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Action on proposed legislation providing for the issuance of 
mileage books at reduced rates was postponed indefinitely Au- 
gust 24 by the Senate committee on interstate commerce. The 
committee, which had referred the pending bills to the Commis- 
sion, was informed that the position of the Commission was that 
such legislation should be deferred and that opportunity should 
be given the Commission to work out an adjustment of pas- 
senger rates if such action is deemed necessary. It is the opin- 
ion of the Commission, according to information submitted to 
the Senate committee by it, that the issuance of mileage books 
as proposed would cut down the revenues of the carriers at a 
time when they cannot stand such reductions. 


CLEVELAND PASSENGER TERMINAL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


W. S. Fitzgerald, mayor of Cleveland, intervener in Finance 
Docket No. 1,237, Cleveland passenger terminal case, has filed 
an application for a rehearing. Mayor Fitzgerald said from 
the statement of facts made by the Commission, in its de- 
cision denying the application of the New York Central and 
other carriers to construct the terminal, it was apparent that 
the Commission had not fully considered the passenger and 
freight necessities of the railroads entering the city of Cleve- 
land. 

“The immediate need of the city of Cleveland and its citi- 
zens for modern and better station facilities is such that the 
public welfare demands a re-examination by the Commission 
of the facts and reasons in the premises,’ said the mayor. 
“Cleveland and its citizens should not continue to be handi- 
capped in the city’s growth and development over other muni- 
cipalities by the want of adequate passenger and freight facili- 
ties, while the applicant carriers stand ready to provide such 
facilities as soon as the approval of this Commission is 
granted.” 


PENNSYLVANIA DEFIES LABOR BOARD 


When the Labor Board granted the request of the officials of 
the Pennsylvania System for an extension of ten days in the 
time allowed by the board in its decision of August 1, in which 
the road was directed to hold a conference with representa- 
tives of its organized employes on or before August 15 to ar- 
range for a new election of representatives, members of the 
board expressed the conviction that the request for extension 
meant the Pennsylvania officers had abandoned their intention 
of aefying the board’s order. 

Instead, however, it now appears that the extension was 
needed to give the road time to prepare an appeal, in which 
it repeats its stand that the board has not proper jurisdiction 
over the matter, and in which it requests a further oral hearing. 

The document, signed by President Samuel Rea, was re- 
ceived by the board August 24. In it the president states that 
117,000 out of a total of 150,000 employes with which the road 
has negotiated new contracts have “by vote or otherwise” ap- 
proved the new rules. A conference was held August 2 at which 
these contracts were again approved, but inasmuch as at the 
conference the road intended dealing with representatives who 
had been declared illegally elected by the board, representatives 
of the so-called system federation and the American Federation 
of Labor refused to attend. 

President Rea took the language of the board, in which it 
said that “there is no question of the closed or open shop in- 
volved and no other real matter of principle. The question is 
merely one of procedure,” as an admission by the board that 
it really has no jurisdiction over the subject. He said: 

“If the question is merely one of procedure, the carrier 
avers that the board has no right or power to set up its judg- 
ment or opinion against that of the carrier. Dissatisfaction, 
whether real or fancied, by certain employes, with ‘matters of 
mere procedure’ should not be tortured into a ‘dispute’ within 
the purview of sections 301 and 307 of the transportation act.” 

Continuing, the statement said: 








(a) That the carrier has the lawful right to establish rules and 
working conditions in the first instance, either with or without first 
holding conference with its employes; and, (b) That the contracts re- 
specting rules and working conditions, heretofore entered into by the 
carrier and its employes, in the shop crafts, are now in full force 
and effect without any further action on the part of the carrier and 
its employes in the shop crafts. 

The carrier hereby makes request of the board for an oral hear- 
ing on this application, at which time evidence in support of the 
allegations of fact herein contained will be introduced. | : 

The carrier denies the power of the board to prescribe an election 
or any other method by which a carrier may ascertain who are the 
authorized representatives of its employes; and it avers that it cannot 
accept as advisory the rules and conditions set forth by the board in 
its decision in this case. 

The carrier denies the power of the board to compel a conference 
or a prescribe what representatives of employes it should confer 
with. 

The carrier states that the contracts between itself and its em- 
ployes are in full force and effect, and by their terms the parties 
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thereto have acquired mutual rights and have assumed mutual obliga- 
tions, and that if the carriers complied with the decision of the 
board im this case, the said contracts will be void and of no effect, to 
the great and irreparable injury of the carrier and its employes 
parties to the said contracts. ’ 

The carrier represents to the board that the rights of the em- 
ployes who are not parties to the said contracts and who do not want 
to be bound thereby, have not been impaired in any manner, for 
the reason that they may at any time invoke the aid of the board if 
they are of the opinion that the rules and working conditions in the 
said contracts and now in effect upon the carrier’s lines of railroad 
are unfair and unreasonable. 

Wherefore the carrier asks that the board vacate and set aside 
its decision in the case and find in pursuance of the transportation act, 


No action has been taken on the application by the board. 
Most of the members being absent on vacations, it is highly 
improbable that anything will be done in the matter before Sep. 
tember 1. : 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Complainants in No. 10815, Spring Valley Coal Co. et al. ys. 
Director-General, A. T. & S. F., et al., have asked the Commis. 
sion to grant a rehearing. 

The Director-General has filed a supplemental petition for 
rehearing in No. 11039, Riverton Lime Co., Inc. vs. Director. 
General et al. 

Defendants in No. 11028, Lake Superior Paper Co., Ltd. 
et al. vs. Director-General, Ahnapee & Western, et al., have 
asked the Commission for an interpretation and construction of 
the report and order in that case. 

Defendants in No. 10892, Railroad Commissioners, State of 
Florida vs. Director-General et al., have asked the Commission 
for a rehearing therein. 

Complainant in No. 11077, Morris & Co. vs. Director-General, 
A. T. & S. F., et al. has asked the Commission to modify its 
order in that case relative to hogs from Sioux Falls to Okla- 
homa City. 

The Director-General has asked the Commission to grant 
a rehearing in No. 11507, Texas Company vs. Director-General. 

Defendants in No. 10614, Grand Rapids Plaster Co. vs. Di- 
rector-General, Ann Arbor et al., have asked the Commission 
to extend the time in which to comply with its order in that 
case and to modify its order in certain respects. 

The Director-General has petitioned the Commission to grant 
a reargument or reconsideration of No. 11238, Buxton-Smith Co. 
vs. Director-General et al. 


LOAN TO GREAT NORTHERN 


The Commission has granted the application of the Great 
Northern for a loan of $15,000,000 to enable the company to meet 
its maturing indebtedness. The company asked that the loan 
run for five years, but the Commission limited the loan to a 
period of six months from September 1, 1921. In its application 
the company said that if the Railroad Administration reopened 
the Great Northern account for federal control and funded the 
$16,000,000 for additions and betterments which was offset 
against what the government owed the Great Northern, $10,000,- 
000 of the $15,000,000 loan would be paid off at the time the 
Railroad Administration funded the indebtedness of the carrier 
to the government for additions and betterments. 

The Great Northern has been authorized by the Com- 
mission to sell $606,000 of 6% per cent equipment gold notes 
in connection with the financing of the purchase of equip 
ment estimated to cost $1,174,320. 

The Commission has approved a loan of $586,000 to the 
Great Northern to aid the carrier in procuring equipment esti 
mated to cost $1,174,320. The company proposes to buy 50) 
40-ton refrigerator cars, and other equipment. 





BULLFROG-GOLDFIELD BONDS 


The Bullfrog-Goldfield Railroad Co. has been authorized by 
the Commission to deliver to W. A. Clark of Montana not exceed: 
ing $143,000 of new first mortgage 5 per cent bonds in exchange, 
par for par, for a like aggregate amount of first mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds and second mortgage income bonds now outstanding, 
and also to deliver to Mr. Clark not exceeding $5,000 of new first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, at par, in partial satisfaction of 
unpaid interest accrued on outstanding first mortgage bonds. 


WOOD PRESERVERS OPEN SERVICE BUREAU 


A permanent bureau of information, under the name of the 
Service Bureau, has been opened in the Otis Building, Chicag® 
by the American Wood Preservers’ Association. The bureal 
intends to answer inquiries about the treatment of wood and 
the use-of treated timber, to furnish data regarding these m* 
terials and will act as a publicity bureau for the associatiol. 
It will be in charge of P. R. Hicks, secretary-manager. 


TAX BILL PASSED IN THE HOUSE 
The revenue bill carrying provision for repeal of the tral* 
portation taxes, effective January 1, 1922, was passed by the 
House, August 20. The measure will be considered by the 
Senate finance committee during the recess of Congress. 
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Frisco 
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Red Ball Freight Service 


‘‘Car arrived 24 hours before bill of lading.”’ 


Think of it! From the time of loading at Kansas City until “Red Ball” is a highly specialized feature of Frisco freight 
o., Ltd. the car was received for unloading at Memphis—484 miles away— service, insuring prompt and expeditious movement of various 
l., have only 48 hours elapsed. : : , classes of merchandise both in carload and less-than-carload lots. 
ction et The Frisco is also the short line from Saint Louis to For detailed information, and list of the commodities regularly 
| Texas. Fast service is given through all gateways if you ship moved under “‘Red Ball” orders, and how to obtain this expedited 
State of va Frisco Lines ‘‘Red Ball’’ freight. service for your shipments, write, 
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Digest of New Complaints 


* 
j 


12839, Sub. No. 1. City Coal Co. et al., Providence, R. I., vs. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford et al. : : 

bebe 5 on and unreasonable charges for switching services in 
Providence. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
charges and reparation. 


Lustig-Burgerhoff Co. et al., Scranton, Pa., vs. Director 
General, as agent. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on cabbage from points in South 
Carolina. Ask for reparation. 


. 12980. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. 


Director General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on logs from points 
on the Michigan Central to Grayling, Mich., by reason of alleged 
error in classification. Ask for reparation. 


12981. Railroad Commissioners of the State of Florida vs. Ameri- 
can Railway Express Co. 

Against the refusal of defendants to establish joint through 
carload express rates to be applied on strawberries from points in 
Florida to eastern seaboard and interior eastern states destina- 
tions as unjustly discriminatory against Florida shippers and 
unduly preferential of shippers in Alabama, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi to the same destinations, who have joint through carload 
express rates. Asks for an order requiring the furnishing of 
express refrigerator cars and just and reasonable rates therefor. 
12982. Weatherford, Crump & Co., Houston, Tex., vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable all-rail rates on cotton between August 
26, 1920, and March 24, 1921, moving from Texas common points 
to Galveston. Ask for reparation of $6,000. 

Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. the Western T'ransporta- 
tion Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on wood pulp from Camas, Ore., 
to Floriston, Calif., by reason of the absence of joint through 
rates. Asks for joint through rates and reparation. 

12984. The Exchange of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 
Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 

Against the rules governing the collection of claims in connec- 
tion with transit privileges on grain and grain products at Cin- 
cinnati. Ask for just and reasonable rules. 

12985. Norman H. Schlieper vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

Against the application of first class rates on stoneware water 
filters from Los Angeles to Pueblo as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for just and reasonable rates, not to exceed Class B, and 
reparation. 

12986. Wisconsin Traffic Association, Chicago, Ill., vs. 
Central & Hudson Bay et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on book, printing and waxed 
wrapping paper, said to be put in by the carriers in compliance 
with the Commission’s order in I. C. C. 987, as disturbing the 
relationship in rates at points of destination and as causing 
unjust discrimination. Asks for just, reasonable and non-preju- 
dicial rates and reparation. 


Algoma 


. 12987. Garnes Foundry Co., Jersey City, N. J., vs. Central R. R. 


of N. J. et al. 

Against a charge of 18c per 100 lbs. on eight carloads of sand 
from Seale Siding, Pa., to Jersey City as unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded a rate of 7c on shipments moving prior 
to and 10c on those moving subsequent to August 26, 1920. Ask 
for reparation. 


. 12988. Waterman Lumber Co., Waskom, Tex., vs. St. Louis-San 


Francisco Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on old steel rails, 
etc., from Moyers, Okla., to Waskom, Tex. Ask for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 


. 12989. Barnett-Fischer Coal and Mining Co., St. Louis, vs. Marion 


& Eastern et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on coal from Marion 

and Pittsburgh, Ill., and points in the same vicinity, by reason 

of changes in reconsignment rules. Ask for reparation. 

12990. Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., vs. 

N. Y. & N. H. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of 9c per 100 Ibs. on shoddy from 
South Station, Boston, to East Combridge, Mass., during federal 
control. Asks for reparation. 

12991. Dempsey Grocer Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., vs. C. & E. I. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable 


rates and charges on shipments of 
potatoes from 


Cape Girardeau to Chicago, diverted twice in 
transit. Asks for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

12992. W. J. Corbett Hardware Co. et al., Tucson, Ariz., vs. 
Director General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable carload and less than carload commod- 
ity rates between points in Arizona. Asks for cease and desist 
order, application of the rates established by the Arizona Corpora- 
tion Commission for two-line hauls and reparation. 

12993. International Harvester Co. et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on bituminous steam coal from 
mines adjacent to defendant’s lines between Farmington and St. 
David to Canton, Ill. Asks for just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 


. 12994. The William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Director General, as agent. 

Asks for the establishment of switching rates at its Alleghany 
storage vard and reparation. 

12995. Southern Hardwood Traffic Assn. et al., Memphis, Tenn., 
vs. Illinois Central et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential and unduly discrimi- 
natory rates on logs, bolts, billets and other rough material and on 
lumber and forest products between points in Western Trunk Line 
territory, Central Freight Assn. territory, including Illinois-Wis- 
consin territory. Ohio River crossings, Buffalo-Pittsburgh terri- 
tory, Eastern Trunk Line territory, Canadian territory, Virginia 
cities and Carolina territory. Asks cease and desist order and 
just. reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

12996. John W. Eshelman & Sons et al., York, Pa., vs. Arkansas 
Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rules and practices as to ingredients 
for mixed feeds compounded at York, Pa. Asks for reasonable 
rates and rules and reparation. 


12997. R. J. Holmes and Herb-Kelly Co., Mansfield, Ohio, vs. 
Payne. 


Against rates on apples in bulk from Oregon to eastern desti- 
nations. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 
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No, 12998. 

agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on freight automobiles and chassis 

from various points of origin in 1919 and 1920 to destinations jp 
Texas. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. ; 

No. 12999. Ford Collieries Co. et al., Detroit, vs. Pennsylvania et 4), 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on lake 
cargo coal to east bank Lake Michigan destinations. Asks repara- 
tion. 

No. 13000. Board of Railroad Commissioners of South Dakota vs. Chi- 
cago & North Western et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on grain, grain products and 
flaxseed between stations in Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Nebraska. Asks for reasonable rates. 

No. 13001. Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., vs. Alexandria 
& western et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on horses, mules, asses and 
burros from Kansas City to T’exas and Louisiana points by reason 
of the absence of joint rates. Asks for rates no higher than those 
from Texas and Louisiana to Kansas City. 

No. en Kansas City Live Stock Exchange vs. Abilene & Southerm 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on stocker and feeder cattle from 
Kansas City to Texas and Louisiana points by reason of absence 
of joint rates. Asks for rates no higher than those from Texas 
and Louisiana to Kansas City. 

No. hy The Loewenthal Co. et al., Chicago, vs. C. M. & St. P, 
et al. 

Unreasonable, excessive and prohibitive rates on copper ingots 
from Houghton, Hancock, Dollar Bay and Lake Linden, Mich., to 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Davenport, Rock Island, Rockford, 
Madison, Janesville and Milwaukee. Asks for reasonable rates, 

~~ a Belt Mills Co., South St. Joseph, Mo., vs. A. T. & 

. F. et al. 

Against the rates on alfalfa meal published August 26, 1926, 
from points in Colorado to South St. Joseph as unjust and unrea- 
sonable. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13005. Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., vs. Monongahela et al, 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on coke 
from the Connellsville region to Weirton, in comparison with rates 
to Midland, Johnstown and Pittsburgh, Pa. Asks for reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 13006. East Coast Potato Distributors, Cape Charles, Va., vs. N. 
Y. P. & N. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on vari- 
ous commodities from points on the Cape Charles branch of the 
defendants to various destinations. Asks just, reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 

No. 13007. George T. Bell Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., vs. American Rail- 
way Express. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on peaches, carloads, from Burt 
and Wilson, N. Y., to Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Asks for reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. oe Norton Lumber Co. et al., Ontonagon, Mich., vs. C. M. & 

Alleges that defendant has failed and neglected to provide suffi- 
cient and suitable cars for the transportation of logs from Mich- 
igan points on the Superior division of defendant’s road. Asks 
that carrier be required to furnish adequate supply of cars, and 
for reasonable car distribution rules and reparation. 

No. 13009. Thompson-Wells Lumber Co. et al., Ontonagon, Mich., vs. 
Cc. M. & St. P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on logs from points in Michigan 
to lumber manufacturing points in Michigan and Wisconsin. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13010. New York Dock Ry., New York, N. Y., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Alleges that divisions of joint rates and charges allowed com- 
plainant are inequitable, unjust and unduly prejudicial. Asks for 
order prescribing just, reasonable and equitable division of all 
joint rates and charges. 

13011. Macon (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prefer- 
ential and prejudicial rates on roofing material from Cincinnati, 
O., to Macon, Ga. Asks just, reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates and reparation. 

No. or American Trading Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Payne, as 
agent. 

Against a rate of $4.62% per 100 lbs. on rabbit skins imported 
at Tacoma, Wash., and shipped to New York, N. Y., as unjust and 
unreasonable because it exceeded $2. Asks reparation of $10,032.28. 

No. 13012, Sub. No. 1. The Hatters’ Fur Cutters’ Assn. et al., New 
York, N. Y., vs. Payne, as agent. 

Against a rate of $4.621%4 per 100 lbs. on shipment of imported 
rabbit skins from Pacific coast points to points in Atlantic sea- 
board territory. Asks reparation. 

No. 13012, Sub. No. 2. General Hide and Skin Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., vs. Payne, as agent. 

Same complaint as to shipments of rabbit skins from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. Asks reparation. 

No. 13013. George R. Fitts, McLean, N. Y., vs. Payne, as agent. 

Unlawful and unreasonable rates on ice from Sylvan Beach, 
N. Y., to McLean, N. Y. Asks reparation. ; 

No. 13014. Mitchell Lime Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lime from Mitchell, Ind., to 
destination points in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Mich- 
igan. Asks cease and desist order and just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates. 


No. 13015. Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co., Battle Creek, Mich., VS. 
AS. & S. B. et al. ees 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on corn from points in Iilinols 
to Battle Creek, Mich., because complainant was required to Pa) 
on combination of grain rates from points of origin to Chicago 
and the local grain rates from Chicago to Battle Creek, which 
exceeds through sixth class rate. Asks cease and desist orde!. 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 13016. Macon (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. he 
Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and unduly prejudicial 
rates on roofing material from Philadelphia, Pa., and_ points 
taking related rates on same articles, to Macon, Ga. Asks just 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 


No. 13017. Ideal Supply Co., Macon, Ga., vs. Southern et al. ; 
Unjust, unreagonable and discriminatory rates on cast iron pipe 
and cast iron pipe fittings from Gadsden, Anniston and Birming: 
ham, Ala., to Macon, Ga. Asks cease and desist order, just al 
reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 13018. The Borden Sales Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. Payne 
as agent. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on evaporated milk from Cash- 
ton, Wis., to various eastern destinations. Asks reparation. 
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REGULAR SERVICE Sporto. tieed'States Stipeing Boara. FREQUENT SAILINGS 
From SEATTLE To 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
Dairen, and *Vladivostock 


“Vessels will make direct call if offerings justify. 


SAILINGS FROM SEATTLE 


SS ELDRIDGE, September 2 SS CROSS KEYS, September 27 
Frequent SS WHEATLAND MONTANA, September 15 **SS KEYSTONE STATE, October 8 
Coastwise **SS SILVER STATE, September 17 
Sailin **Combination freight and passenger (Length 535 feet; 21,000 tons displacement; speed 174 knots). 
gs From PORTLAND To 
BETWEEN Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila and Dairen 
5 eattle —_— Direct connections at Hong Kong with Feeder service to Saigon, Singapore, Samarang, Soerabaia, and way ports. 
Victoria, Vancouver SAILINGS FROM PORTLAND 
Portland San Seenel nian SS COAXET, September 6 SS MONTAGUE, October 2 SS ABERCOS, October 28 
San Die a les An " , For Sailing Dates, Rates, Detailed Information Apply to 
8, dall ee 142 South Clark Street, Chicago 17 State Street, New York 
sad M. J. WRIGHT, Freight Traffic Manager, Seattle 
Alaska Points. L. L. BATES, Foreign Freight Agent, Seattle 


All Cities Pacific Coast and Orient 


AMERICAN OWNED AND OPERATED 


The ADMIRAL LINE 


AS RACA= E41 en = 
PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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No. Paging oa Wisconsin Supply, Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., vs. C. M. 
- Fe CO 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on bituminous coal from Hymera, 
Ind., to Milwaukee, Wis., and reconsigned to La Crosse, Wis., 
because the assessed rate of $5.05 per net ton exceeded 
rate of $331 per net ton subsequently published in Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern I. C. C. 410. Asks reparation. 

13020. Nivison-Weiskoff Co., Reading, O., vs. Director General 
Davis, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on empty bottles, glass stoppers, 
shell corks, bottle fittings, labels and paper bottle wrappers, from 


No. 


Reading, O., to points on the L. & N. and C. N. O. & T.. P. Asks 
reparation. 
No. CB & O° Wyoming Sugar Co., Ogden City, Utah, vs. Payne and 
Excessive, unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential and preju- 
dicial rates on refuse syrup from Worland, Wyo., to Billings, Mont. 
Asks reparation. 
No. 13021, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 


Same complaint as to shipments of refuse syrup from Worland 
to Lovell, Wyo. Asks reparation. 
No. 13022. W. P. Devereux Co., Minneapolis, 
agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prefer- 
ential and prejudicial rates on hay, bran, shorts and feed from 
points in state of Washington on line of C. M. & St. P. to points 
in Montana on same line. Asks reparation. 

13023. American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass., vs. Payne, as agent, 
and Boston & Maine. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on fuel oil from Chelsea to Law- 
rence and Lowell, Mass. Asks reparation. 


13024. Henry W. Somers, Albany, N. Y., vs. New York, Ontario 
& Western et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory, preferential or 
prejudicial rates on steam sizes of anthracite coal from Park Place 
and Winton, Pa., to points in New York. Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“For the first time in two months the production of soft 
coal has turned definitely upward,” the Geological Survey said 
in its report under date of August 20. “The output during the 
second week of August is estimated at 7,726,000 net tons. Not 
only was this an increase of 551,000 tons over the output of the 
week preceding; it was the largest attained in any week since 
June 11. 


“The all-rail movement to New England continued to de- 
cline during the second week of August. Reports show that 2,313 
cars of anthracite and 2,560 cars of soft coal were forwarded 
over the Hudson during the week. When compared with the 
week ended August 6, this was a decrease of 296 and 220 cars, 
respectively. Bituminous shipments were but 42 per cent of 
those in the corresponding week last year. 

“The gradual decline in movement of soft coal from the 
lower Lake ports, which began early in July, continued during 
the week ended August 14. Reports from the Ore and Coal Ex- 
change show that total dumpings in that week were 662,141 net 
tons against 708,981 tons in the preceding week, and 1,140,121 
tons in the week ended July 4 when the decline commenced. Of 
the total dumpings, 638,069 tons were cargo coal and 24,072 tons 
for vessel fuel. 


“The present rate of dumpings over the Lake Erie piers 
is much below the rate at this time in the seasons of 1917, 
1918 and 1920. In the corresponding week of 1920, for example, 
994,425 tons were dumped, and in 1918, about 1,145,000 tons. The 
present rate, however, exceeds that in 1919, and because of the 
exceptionally heavy movement in the early part of the season, 
the cumulative dumpings for 1921 to date still lead those of the 
preceding years. The total since the opening of navigation now 
stands at 14,789,941 net tons and is well ahead of any of the 
preceding three years, even exceeding 1919, when as now the 
Lake movement was heavy in the first half of the season. 

“The slackening of foreign demand since the end of the 
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miners’ strike in Great Britain is reflected in the continued de. 
cline of exports of soft coal from Hampton Roads. Reports from 
the three coal exchanges at that port, which handled nearly 75 
per cent of the total overseas tonnage during June, show that 
only 96,299 net tons for export and foreign bunker were dumped 
in the week ended August 13. This was but 22 per cent of the 
weekly rate on June, when the export movement was at its 
height.” 


PROPOSED EXTENSION DENIED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


An application of the Gulf Ports Terminal Railway Co. for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity, authorizing it 
to construct an extension approximately 25 miles long from its 
present terminus in Baldwin county, Alabama, to Mobile, Ala, 
has been denied by the Commission. 

The Commission said the principal purpose of the proposed 
extension was to afford a shorter route between Pensacola and 
Mobile, which the applicant urged would be of particular advan- 
tage not only to local interests but in the movement of through 
traffic. The Commission, after pointing out that industries from 
which the applicant proposed to get traffic in Pensacola were 
situated on the L. & N., said: 


“It is evident that the financial success of the proposed line would 
depend chiefly upon the applicant’s ability to secure a considerable 
volume of traffic moving between Pensacola and Mobile. The appli- 
cant’s plans indicate a line of light construction, heavy grades and 
inadequate terminals. Any through business which it might obtain 
would obviously constitute a diversion of traffic from existing trans- 
portation facilities. When it is considered that freight rates to Mo- 
bile and Pensacola are controlled by water competition, and that 
freight shipments from most centers of industry and commerce take 
the same rate to both points, it becomes evident that there can be 
no substantial advantage to shippers from the use of the proposed 
line, and that the shortening of the rail distance between Pensacola 
and Mobile can not be expected to influence the movement of traffic 
to any marked degree.” 


L. & N. STOCKS AND BONDS 


In an amendment to its application for authority to issue 
stock and bonds, the Louisville & Nashville asks that it be- 
permitted to procure the authentication and delivery by the 
trustee to the company of the entire $28,615,000 of bonds but 
to sell only $12,753,000 of them now, the remaining $15,862,000 
of said bonds to be retained in the treasury of the company 
subject to such disposition as may be permitted by future orders 
of the Commission. 


SALT LAKE & UTAH LOAN 


The Salt Lake & Utah Railroad Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to issue $500,000 of 7 per cent cumu- 
lative first preferred stock and to pledge the same to secure a 
loan of - $700,000 from the government, and also to repledge 
$600,000 of its first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds in connection 
with the same loan. The loan has been authorized by the Com- 
mission. 


W., C. F. & N. STOCKS AND BONDS. 


The Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern has been authorized 
by the Commission (1) to pledge $2,200,000 of general mortgage 
7 per cent gold bonds for loans from the government; (2) to 
sell at par $700,000 of common stock, and (3) to deliver lease 
warrants in the aggregate amount of $132,159.44 in connection 
with the procurement of equipment. The Commission has 
granted a loan of $1,260,000 to the company from the revolving 
fund and the carrier owes the Railroad Administration a loal 
of $625,000. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note. items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


August 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Paca Oberlin: 

Finance Docket 1268—In the matter of the application of the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Western R. R. to increase its capital stock and to 
issue the same. 

i 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner John Agate? : oe 
inance Docket 1546—Application of L. & N. R. R. to issue certain 
capital stock to execute a first and funding mortgage and to issue 
certain bonds thereunder. 

September 1—Wdshington, D. C.—Director Colston: 

Finance Docket 1535—In the matter of the application of the pro- 
visions of Section 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920, to the car- 
riers by railroad under common ownership or control. 


September 1—Chieago, Ill.—Examiner Wilson: 


1. and S. 1371—Sand and gravel from Michigan City, Ind., to Johns- 
town-Connellsville territory. 








Sept. 1i—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Wilson: 

12771—Farmers Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Director General and S. A. L. 
Sept. 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Quirk: 

12773—Union Sulphur Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 
September 2—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Keene: 

12821—Utah Fuel Co. vs. Director General. 
Sept. 2—Beaver Dam, Wis.—Examiner Carter: 
»-12787—Central, Wisc@nsin Supply Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
Sept. 3—Charlotte, N-C.—Examiner Wilson: 

1 


ueen City Iron & Steel Co. vs. S. A. L., Director General 


ef 
September 6—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Gerry: ; 
I. and S. 1369—Woolen yarn from Skowhegan, Me., to Boston, Mass.. 
and other points. 
September 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
12810—Columbia Quarry Co. vs. Director General. 
September 6—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 
12896—East Bay Water Co. vs. Director General. 
12843—Pacific Rice Mills et al. vs. Director General. 
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2 | WY aie’ Beyond the Rockies— 


oe in the primeval forests of Western Canada, Washington and Oregon’ 


1 a loan “anl/| te: throughout the rich oil fields of California and Mexico—you will find 
My cele ‘Pennsylvania’ Tank Cars taking their part in the important task of 


transporting the country’s valuable liquid resources for the leaders of 
the Nation’s business. | 


, : . There are more than 5,000 
Petroleum Products, Vegetable Oils, Tanning Extracts, Flavors, “Pennsylvania” Tank Cars in 


Chemicals and Wines—all must be carried quickly and safely from the Pennsylvania Tank Line. 


‘ ’ These cars are leased to Pro- 
producer to manufacturer and from manufacturer to rerenees ducers, Refiners and Marketers 

And so do “Pennsylvania” Tank Cars supply a vital link in the - Petroleum and other — 
chain of transport necessary to keep the wheels of Industry and roducts. We now have avail- 


; a : able for immediate lease at at- 
Commerce running smoothly and efficiently. tractive figures a limited num- 


’ ber of 8,000 and 10,000-gallon 
“‘After All, Service Counts’’ cars. Write us for further 


particulars as to lease and 


The Pennsylvania Tank Car Company _-ertion. 


SHARON, PA. PENNSYLVANIA TANK LINE 
New York St. Louis Houston Tampico San Francisco SHARON, PA. 


‘Pennsylvania’ Tank Cars are Used by Leaders of Industry 


et al. 


yr General 


on, Mass.. 
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September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 
12478—Allowance of mileage for Mississippi River crossings. (Hear- 
ing confined to introduction of testimony bearing on crossings at 
Angola, La.) 
September 7—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Carter: 
12807—California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Sept. 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
5504—The Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. of S. C. vs. C. C. & O. et al. 
September 7—Columbus, Ohio—Examiner Mullen: 
ee Coal Co. et al. vs. Monongahela Valley Traction Co. 
et al. 
Sept. 7—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner_ Gault: 
12762—Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Assn. et al. vs. C. N. 
oO. & T. P. et al. 
September 7—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Commissioner Hall: 
12855—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General, Colorado 
& Wyoming. 
12856—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General et al. 
12935—Fhe Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General et al. 
12936—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 
12937—The Coforado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 
12938—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 


12938 (Sub. No. 1)—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director 
General. 


12939—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 
12948—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General et al. 
September 7—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 
1 A. B. Haslacher and F. G. E. Lange, doing business as Cali- 
fornia Grain Co., vs. Director General and Sacramento Northern. 
12802—A. B. Haslacher and F. G. E. Lange, doing business as Cali- 
fornia Grain Co., vs. Director General. 
Sept. 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Cassidy: 
12812—Gulf Refining Co. vs. Director General and P. R. R. 
12678—American Fruit Growers, Inc. (Crutchfield & Woolfolk Div.), 
vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
Sept. 7—Providence, R. I.—Examiner Gerry: 
_—— Fruit & Produce Exchange vs. Rhode Island Co. 
et al. 
September 8—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Carter: 
12699—American Farm Bureau Federation et al. 
Rockfish et al. 
September 8—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 
- 12723—Western Meat Co. vs. Director General. 
12723 (Sub. No. 1)—Pacific Coast Steel Co. vs. Director General. 
September 8—Columbas, Ohio—Examiner Mullen: 
ee Ohio Power Co. vs. Director General and Hocking 
alley. 
Sept. 8—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Mackley: 
12891—In the matter of intrastate rates of the American Ry. Ex- 
press Co. between points in the state of Arkansas. 
September 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
12841—The Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. vs. Ill. 


Cent. 
12727—Fairbanks, Morse & Co. vs. Director General. 
September 9—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 
12741—Nevada Packing Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
September 9—Columbus, Ohio—Examiner Mullen: 
ee Valley Brick Co. vs. Director General and Hocking 
alley. 
Sept. 9—Springfield, Mass.—Examiner Gerry: 
12809—East Springfield Citizens’ Club et al. vs. American Ry. Ex- 
press Co. 
‘ept. 9—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Jewell: 


b- lae Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. Director General, A. C. L. 
et al. 


et al. vs. 


vs. Aberdeen & 


Jept. 9—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Gault: 


12734—Southern Clay Mfg. Co. vs. Director General, A. & W. P. et al. 
12674—The Micchell Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


september 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Paulson: 


1. and S. 1378—Lumber and other forest products from southeastern 
points to N. & W. R. R. 


september 12—Columbus, O.—Examiners Quirk and Quevedo: 
1, and S. 1381—Coal from D. T. & I. R. R. mines. 


12851—In the matter of intrastate rates on bituminous coal within 
the state of Ohio. . 


12698—Southern Ohio Coal Exchange vs. C. & O. et al. 
12828—Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. vs. C. & O. et al. 


——_ Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 
et al. 


September 12—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 
1. = S. Docket 1374—Estimated weight on petroleum crude oil from 
exas, 
September 12—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 
1. and S. 1362—Decreased free time allowance at ports on traffie 
from California. 
Sept. 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner McQuillan: 
4800—Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. (Sole 
purpose of receiving proof of claims of complainants, Roane Iron 
Co. and Citico Furnace Co.) 
September 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
11105—United Chemical and Organic Products Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral and Ind. Harbor Belt. 
September 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Jewell: 


12722—Roxana Petroleum Corp. vs. Director General, Wichita Falls 
& N. W. et al. 


12806—Roxana Petroleum Corp. vs. Director General, C. & A. et al. 
12806 (Sub. No. 1)—Roxana Petroleum Corp. vs. C. & A. et al. 
Sept. 12—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Mackley: 
12742—Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. Director General, St. L.-S. F. et al. 
12834—Victory Window Glass Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Sept. 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
12726—Hagerstown Chamber of Commerce vs. Western Md. et al. 
September 12—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Wilson: 
12697—The Savannah Cotton Exchange et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Sept. 12—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
12805—The Schuhle Pure Grape Juice Co. et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
12894—Schuhle’s Pure Grape Juice Co. et al. vs. Director General, 
N. ¥. N. H.. & H. et al. 
Sept. 12—Corinth, Miss.—Examiner Gault: 
11741—Corinth Grocery Co. vs. M. & O. 
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Sept. 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Jewell: 
—— County Coal Corp. et al. vs. East St. Louis & Suburban 


et al. 
12737—Slogo Coal Corporation vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
12737 (Sub. No. 1)—Perry County Coal Corp. vs. B. & O. et al. 
September 13—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner F. E. Brown and Arkansas 
Railroad Commission: 
11775—Arkansas rates and fares (rates on road building materials), 


September 13—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Wilson: 
i. and S. 1377—Substitution of single-deck for double-deck cars 
ordered. 
Sept. 13—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Mackley: 
12721—-Anderson Clayton & Co. vs. Director General. 
September 13—Portland, Ore.—Commissioner Hall: 
6490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
oe Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. 
September 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
12672—The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. vs. L. V. 
* 12756—Standard Underground Cable Co. vs. L. V. 
September 14—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 


a Shipbuilding Co. et al. vs. Director General, B. & 


et al. 

12479 (Sub. No. 1)—Frank A. Scott and J. O. Eaton, as receivers for 
the Standard Parts Co., vs. Director General, B. & O. et al. 
a Ta Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. Director General, N. 

et al. 

Sept. 14—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Mackley: 
12460—The Oklahoma Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Director Gen- 

eral, Abilene & Southern et al. 

September 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Jewell: 
be 4” aa & Eddy Mfg. Co. vs. Director General, Missouri Pacific 

et al. 

Sept. 14—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Wilson: 
12823—Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. Bangor & Aroostook et al. 

Sept. 14—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Gault: 
12730—The Eagle Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. G. S 

September 15—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner F. E. Brown: 

* 12953—Manhattan Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

September 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 

12725—U. S. Steel Products Co. vs. Director General, A. & V. et al. 

September 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Jewell: 


12779—National Preservers’ and Fruit Products’ Assn. vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al. 


12779 (Sub. No. 1)—National Preservers’ and Fruit Products Assn. 
vs. Director General. 
Sept. 15—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gault: 
12775—Foxiey Stave & Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. 


N 
12799—Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans vs. Di- 
rector General. 


12799 (Sub. No, 1)—Doullut & Williams Shipbuilding Co., Inc., vs. 
Director General. 
September 15—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 
12796—Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co. vs. Pacific Electric et al. 
12811—Globe Cotton Oil Mills vs. Director General. 
September 15—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Fuller: 


12850—James T. Sykes and James E. McDonnell, trading as J. H. 
Dashfields & Co., vs. Director General. 


September 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
% =. H. Kidston et al., trading as A. G. Kidston & Co. vs. 
se 
12748—"William H. Kidston et al., trading as A. G. Kidston & Co. 
vs. D. L. & W. et al. 


September 16—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Wilson: 
12815—West Alabama Lumber Co. vs. Director General, A. & V. 


x. @ 


et al. 
be signi Alamaba Lumber Co. vs. Director General, A. T. & N. 
et al. 


—a Alabama Lumber Co. vs. Director General, Sou. Ry. 
et al. 

September 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Wilson: 

* 12801—Mason City Brick and Tile Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
September 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Carter: 


1. and S. 1373—Lumber to Selma, Ala., from Alabama & Northwest- 
ern R. R. 


September 17—Chicago, I]Il.—Examiner Carter: 
11640—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 

September 17—Monroe, La.—Examiner Gault: 
12788—Ouachita Valley Glass Co., Inc., vs. A. & V. et al. 
12875—Southern Carbon Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 


September 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Wilson: 
12832—Southern Manganese Corp. vs. L. & N. 


September 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 12831—Butterworth-Johnson Corp. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
September 19—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Keeler: 
* 12681—In re charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other ac- 
cessorial services at south Atlantic and gulf ports. 
September 19—Nashville, Tenn.—Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission of T'ennessee: 
Finance Docket 1463—In re application of L. & N. 
September 19—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Cassidy: 
12676—The Dow Chemical Co. vs. Pere Marquette et al. 
September 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
42223—Armour & Co. vs. Nor. Pac., Director General et al. 
11012—Swift & Co. vs. Director General, Sou. Pac. et al. 
September 19—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Keene: 
12539—Arizona Packing Co. vs. Director General, Arizona Eastern. 
September 19—York, Pa.—Examiner McGrath: 
12900—Red Lion Board of Trade vs. Md. & Pa. et al. 
September 19—Monroe, La.—Examiner Gault: 
12880—Dean Mill Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
September 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Jewell: 
—— Iron Works Co. vs. Director General, A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 
Portions of Fourth Section Application 701, F. A. Leland and others, 
filed by various western carriers. 
12639—The B. F. Clay Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Sept. 19—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Mackley: 
12844—Invincible Oil Co. vs. K. C. S. et al. te 
ee oe \ ieaiees Freight Bureau vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Wes 
ern et al. 
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urban 


c<ansas 


“<] | SHIPPERS WHO FEEL THEIR RATES 
oi ARE PROHIBITIVE 


Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehen- 
a sively prepared, concrete proposition, showing how or why— 


ers for . The present rate works to his disadvantage; 
His rate is unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory; 
The competition he has to meet; 
. How, perhaps, readjustment would inure to the carrier’s advantage, as 
Pacific well as the shipper’s. 


k et al. Note 1. 


Where any or all of these features are involved, if the shipper sets forth the 

facts in a convincing manner he is usually far more successful, saves more time 

r. et al and money, than he who merely insists his rates are too high and demands read- 
Abilene justment, and, failing in that, proceeds before the Commission, or through his 
cn, Congressmen, in an effort to secure relief. Dealing in generalities is a slow 


method of achieving results. Definite proposals, with substantiating evidence, 
vs. Dt i compel consideration. 


nc., Vs, 


Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive, and many 
oa are inclined to put up with unfair rates and shipping conditions, rather than 
a tie themselves up in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan does not make 
s J. for better co-operation between carriers and shippers, so necessary to commer- 

cial welfare. What will you do? The carriers haven’t sufficient forces to work 
up everybody’s rate troubles in order that they may apply a remedy. You couldn’t 


afford to pay rates sufficiently high to enable carriers to carry such large forces, 
but there is a solution. 


Co. vs. 


1 & Co., 


K&S Y, 
T. & N. 


sou. Ry. 


Note 2. The Solution: ~ 


The Traffic Service Corporation rate and traffic specialists will, on short no- 
tice, make a thorough analysis of your rate adjustments and recommend changes 
necessary if merited, setting forth all pertinent data and facts which will enable 
you to go to the carrier and show it what you are getting and what you are 
entitled to—quickly. If rate matters were thus handled, the Commission’s docket 
would be less congested, more people would be enjoying their inherent rights, 
business would constantly improve. Try it. Let us diagnose your case. If our 
analysis and exhibits are not convincing to the carriers, they can then be used 
in a formal proceeding before the Commission. Chances are, however, the car- 
sther ac- rier will meet you half way. 


|] TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Special Service Department 
&SF 


66 ° 33 
At Your Service 
ae 505 Colorado Bldg. | Washington, D. C. 


eral. 


rthwest- 


. & West 
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September 19—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Wilson: 
12751—The Sweet Dreams Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
September 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Kephart: 
1. and S. 1367—Interchange switching at Topeka, Kan. 
September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Paulson: 
12707—Chapin Sacks Corp. vs. A. C. L. 
September 20—Ft. Worth, T’ex.—Examiner Mackley: 
Il. and S. 1357—Application of rate and min. wt. on live stock in 
mixed carloads. 
12757—Texas Livestock Shippers’ Protective League et al. vs. Di- 
rector General, St. L. S. W. of T. 
September 20—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Keene: 
12907—Arizona Cattle Growers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
September 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
12833—The Kalbfleisch Corp. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
12833 (Sub. No. 1)—The Kalbfleisch Corp. vs. C. of Ga. et al. 
12838—Elk Tanning Co. vs. Erie et al. 
September 21—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Keene: 
* 1. and S. 1383—Classification ratings on fresh fruit and vegetables. 
September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
12786—Southern Fisheries Assn. vs. Amn. Ry. Exp. Co. et al. 
12784—Southeastern Express Co. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
12747—Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. of Baltimore vs. Ameri- 
can Ry. Express Co. : 
September 21—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Hall: 
6490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al..vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
=a Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. 
September 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
1. and S. 1361—Switching between connecting lines and CG. & E. IL 
team tracks at Chicago, II. 
September 21—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Cassidy: 
12792—American Hominy Co. vs. Director General. 
12776—North Manchester Foundry Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
September 21—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiner McGrath: 
12789—Central Iron and Steel Co. vs. Campbell’s Creek Co. et al. 
September 21—Helena, Ark.—Examiner Gault: 
2732—Helena Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Director General and Mo. Pac. 
12732 (Sub. No. 1)—Buckeye Veneer Co. vs. Director General and 
Mo. Pac. - 
September 21—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner Wilson: 
12864—John A. Merritt & Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. et al. 
September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Paulson: 
12739—Daisy Mfg. Co. vs. A. & V. et al. 
September 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
ar a"° Yolen Martin, Wilckes Co. vs. Director General, B. & O. 
et al. 
12761—Rosin and Turpentine Export Co.. Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
September 22—Hastings, Neb.—Examiner Kephart: 
12709—Chamber of Commerce of Grand Island, Neb., et al. vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish et al. 
September 22—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Gault: 
12750—Memphis Freight Bureau for Abston, Wynne & Co. et al. vs. 
Mo. Pac. et al. 
September 22—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Cassidy: 
ba A paemaae Warehouse Co. vs. Director General, Grand Trunk of 
anada. 
12718 (Sub. No. 1)—Capital Warehouse Co. vs. Director General. 
12719—Capital Warehouse Co. vs. Director General, C. & N. W. et al. 
12720—Capital Warehouse Co. vs. Director General, C. B. & Q. et al. 
September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Paulson: 
12760—Clarendon Refining Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
September 23—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Cassidy: 
* I. and S. 1382—Brick and articles taking same rates from Danville, 
Ill., to Chicago rate points. 
September 23—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Wilson: 
12871—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
12701—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
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12702—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
12704—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. B. ¢ | - 
A . et al. 


12824—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. B. 
12710—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


September 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Paulson: 
12845—Harry A. Pitts vs. T. & P. et al. 


September 23—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Carter: 
12770—Henry E. Taylor et al., receivers of Key West Gas Co., vg, 
Directér General, Interstate R. R. et al. 
sa a Tampa Gas Co. vs. Director General, Interstate R. k, 
et al. 
September 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
12820—West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., Inc., vs. Director General, 


September 23—Williamsport, Pa.—Examiner McGrath: 
"een Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. Director General, Pa, 
. R. et al, 


Sept. 23—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Mackley: 
12677—S. M. Bulley & Sons vs. Director General, G. H. & S. A. et al, 
ene Petroleum Co. vs. Director General, St. L. S. W, 
et al. 


September 23—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Gault. 
11497—Owensboro Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. L. H. & St. L 
Ry. et al., portions of Fourth Section Application No. 1065 of 
L. H. & St. L. Ry. 
September 24—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Carter: 
12793—Central Cypress Co. vs. Director General: 


September 24—Deming, N. M.—Examiner Keene: 

12961—Arizona Copper Co., Ltd., vs. Director General, Arizona & 
New Mexico et al. F 

12542—Arizona Copper Co., Ltd., vs. Arizona & New Mexico et al. 

September 24—Dayton, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 
12846—The Dayton Malleable Iron Co. vs. Kanawha & Mich. et al. 
12836—The Albert R. Hostetter Co. vs. D. T. & C. et al. 
September 24—T'ampa, Fla.—Examiner Wilson: 
12814—Tampa Coal Co. vs. Director General. 
September 26—Charleston, S. C.—Examiner Keeler: 
* 1268i1—In re charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other ac- 
cessorial services at south Atlantic and gulf ports. 
September 26—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Gault: 
11063—Holly Ridge Lumber Co. vs. Director General, Mo. Pac. et al, 
September 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance Docket 383—Application of Chicago, New York & Boston 
Refrigerator Co. for certification of a partial payment under See- 
tion 209 of Transportation Act. 

September 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
11214—Application of the U. S. Steel Products Co. et al. under the 
provisions of section 5 of the interstate commerce act, in connec- 
tion with the ownership and operation of steamer lines through 
the Panama canal. 
September 26—El1 Paso, Tex.—Examiner Keene: 
1. and S. 1364—Class rates between El Paso, Tex., and points in New 
Mexico and Arizona. 
Sept. 26—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Mackley: 
12783—Rio Grande Oil Co. vs. Arizona Eastern et aL 
September 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 

12827—Republic of France vs. M. K. & T. of Texas et al. 

12829—Republic of France vs. Ind. Harbor Belt et al. 

12825—Republic of France vs. W. & L. E. et al. 
September 26—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Jewell: 
12790—LincoIn Chamber of Commerce vs. Director General, C. B. & 


Q. et al. 

12791—Lincoln Chamber of Commerce vs. D. & R. G., Director Gen- 
eral et al. 

September 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Paulson: 

12872—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 

12652—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
Such fourth section departures as may exist will be considered in 
the disposal of this complaint. 
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Mip.West Box Company 













Look for Use 
the Triple Tape 
Trade Mark Corners 
















Corrugated 
Fibre-Board 


Products 


Solid Fibre 


Containers 


MID-WEST Products are engineered 
to QUALITY. 







We maintain a systematized inspection 
service covering machines, raw mate- 
rials and finished product to insure 
quality, and a corps of experienced 
package designers to help our custom- 
ers solve their packing problems. 


MID-WEST TRIPLE TAPE COR.- 
NERS prevent peeling and splitting. 


Our DOUBLE WALL Corrugated 
Boxes are the best for EXPORT and 
long distance shipping. 
















GENERAL OFFICES: 
1337 Conway Building Chicago, III. 








FACTORIES: 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio Kokomo, Ind. 


Anderson, Ind. 
Chicago, II. 









We operate our own boxboard and strawboard mills 
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Hauling lots of Freight 
but doing it well 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 
& GULF RAILWAY 





















A busy Railroad in these times 
indicates it has something 
unusual to offer. Fast, de- 
pendable, (and the most im- 
portant) personal service is 
keeping us busy. 






















Miami, Muskogee, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Henryetta, Okmulgee, Durant, 
Oklahoma; Texas, Texas Gulf Ports, 
California, (via Denison and El 
Paso, Tex.), Mexico (via Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, or El Paso). We have 
the equipment and facilities to 
render high class;service. 





These representatives will be glad to furnish in- 
formation concerning rates, routes, tracing, etc.: 


Mr. H. T. Winn, General Agent, Kansas City, Mo., 
330 Railway Exchange Bldg. Phone Home Harrison 6828. 


Mr. H. D. Fry, General Agent, Dallas, Texas, 
1011 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Phone X 3950. 


’ Mr. F. A. Layman, General Agent, 
729 Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Court 4601-2. 


Mr. D. R. Peck, General Agent, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Phone Harrison 1801. 
E. J. Oo CONNOR 
General Freight Agent 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
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Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 


Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 





Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City; 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 


HAL L. BRENNAN S. E. LEONARD 
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EOS RR SS BS 


For anything and everything 


‘THIS company serves every basic 


industry. If science will make 
a thing transportable, the company 
will build the car. Many revolu- 
tionary improvements in American 
car-building practice have been first 
introduced in its three great car 
shops. 


Here is an all-steel gondola for 
extra heavy service — self-cleaning, 
with quick-acting drop bottom un- 
loading device, and many other spe- 
cial features. 


The “Fish Belly” type center sill 
and the: extremely rigid construc- 
tion insure long life, low mainte- 


nance cost and uninterrupted opera- 
tion. 

The accumulated knowledge and 
skill of the organization that pro- 
duces this, and all other types of 
cars, is at the service of all car 
users, no matter where located, 
through the company’s free Consul- 
tation Bureau. 


Whether your requirements are 
Standard, or whether they demand 
special modifications, the company 
is equally well equipped to fill them. 

Just write the address below, stat- 
ing the situation on which you wish 
to be advised. 


GENERALAMERIGAN GARGOMPANY 


Subsidiary of the General American Tank Car Corporation 
General Offices: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York; 
24 California St., San Francisco 
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Express Freight Services 





U. S. Mail Steamers Twin Screw American Steamers 
| HAMBURG 
NEW YORK | vo |ROTTERDAM | 
PHILADELPHIA | AMSTERDAM 
- {LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK | ao | SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA | | SEATTLE 
J 


MOBILE SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW ORLEANS| | SEATTLE 
J | PORTLAND 


Through Bills of Lading issued to and from Hawaiian Islands and North Pacific Ports 


| PORTLAND | 
| LOS ANGELES 
TO 


GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 
Marquette Bldg. Lafayette Bldg. Central Bldg. Merchants Exchange Railway Exchange 
Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles Minneapolis Portland 


Pierce Building Mobile Liners, Inc., Agents A. Le Blanc, Agent Metropolitan Life Bldg. L. C. Smith Bldg: 
St. Louis Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. San Francisco Seattle 








TERMINAL ACCESSIBILITY 


An ocean terminal, no matter how perfect its design 
and construction, can not reach its full efficiency if the 
path of its commerce is obstructed by bars, jetties or dan- 
gerous channels. 


Ships approaching the Port of Tacoma from the ocean 
follow a route with a minimum width of two miles anda 
minimum depth of 150 feet at extreme low tide. The slips 
of Pier One are dredged to 35 ft. and with ample anchorage 
grounds in close proximity the navigation conditions are 
ideal. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


National Bank of Tacoma Bldg. 
Tacoma, Washington 





